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PREFACE. 

rpHERE  are  many  books  about  Bristol ;  the  one  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Port  in  a  form  suitable  for 
general  reading  and  for  reference :  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is 
the  first  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  popular  and  comprehensive  manner. 
The  docks  are  under  municipal  control,  and  their  history  and  manage- 
ment are  matters  of  importance  to  all  citizens.  Bristol  was  once  the 
second  port  in  the  kingdom ;  it  long  ago  lost  that  position,  through  a 
variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  ought  not  to  have  operated.  We  lost 
our  supremacy  in  the  Atlantic  steamship  traffic  through  mistakes  that 
should  have  been  avoided.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  old  spirit  of  enterprise  began  to  reassert  itself.  Many 
things  were  done  to  bring  the  port  up  to  modern  requirements.  No 
doubt  municipal  control,  with  its  "  multitude  of  counsellors,"  often 
hindered  progress.  How  it  did  this,  and  how  the  forward  policy  ulti- 
mately triumphed,  is  recorded  in  the  following  pages. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  have  been  official  reports  and  plans, 
unofficial  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  files.  I  have  also  found  it  an 
advantage  to  have  been  personally  in  close  touch  with  civic  affairs  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Where  I  have  made  use  of  the  works  of 
local  historians  there  is  acknowledgment  in  the  text.  I  am  under 
special  obligation  to  John  Larimer's  books,  the  Rev.  Alfred  B.  Beaven's 
Bristol  Lists ;  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Committee,  Alderman 
W.  R.  Barker  (Chairman),  Mr.  R.  Quick  (Superintendent),  for  permitting 
the  reproduction  of  various  pictures  ;  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  E.  J.  Taylor)  ; 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Docks  (Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone)  ;  the 
Assistant  General  Manager  (Mr.  A.  Harvey),  and  the  Docks  Engineer 
(Mr.  W.  W.  Squire)  ;  the  City  Librarian  (Mr.  E.  R.  Norris  Mathews, 
F.R.Hist.S.)  ;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  (Mr. 
Percy  L.  King)  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Shipping  (Mr.  W.  J.  Hilliar)  ;  the  Librarian,  Bristol  Law 
Library  (Mr.  J.  Thomas)  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  Limited  (Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke)  ;  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Charles  Wills,  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Levy-Langfield,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  who  have  shown 
great  interest  in  the  book  ;  also  to  the  proprietors  of  The  Engineer  for 
permission  to  use  the  pictures  appearing  opposite  pages  300  and  400. 
The  book  would  not  have  been  written  but  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
Publisher,  and  he  has  not  only  personally  read  the  proofs,  but  has  most 
kindly  taken  all  the  labour  in  connection  with  the  illustrations  into  his 
own  hands. 

There  has  been  the  not  uncommon  struggle  with  unlimited  material 
and  limited  space,  and  one  result  has  been  the  omission  of  the  text  of  the 
prospectus  issued  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Company  referred 
to  on  page  35. 

During  the  issue  of  the  work  three  prominent  members  of  the 
Corporation  who  are  mentioned  have  passed  away,  viz.  Alderman 
Sir  Robert  H.  Symes  (October  6th,  1908,  aged  71),  Alderman  Charles 
Townsend  (November  4th,  1908,  aged  76),  and  Alderman  Moss  Levy 
(November  aoth,  1908,  aged  68). 

CHARLES    WELLS. 
BRISTOL,  August,  1909. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   MAKING   OF   THE   QUAY. 

Bristol's  geographical  position — Antiquity  of  the  port — The 
making  of  the  Quay — Bristol  Bridge — Development  of 
the  town — Becomes  a  county  and  a  city — Cabot's 
sailing  in  the  "Matthew" — Captain  James  and  the 
North-West  Passage — The  Thornes — Variety  of  enter- 
prises— Alexander  Selkirk — The  "Angel  Gabriel" — 
William  Canynges'  fleet  —Tombstones  for  Quay  repairs. 

A  GbANCE  at  the  map  of  England  is  sufficient  to  show  why 
centuries  ago  Bristol  became  a  port  with  a  trade  second 
only  to  that  of  London.  Bristol  owed  its  greatness  to  its 
geographical  position  and  its  natural  harbour.  The  fame 
of  Bristol  ships  and  Bristol  merchants  extends  back  into 
unrecorded  time.  The  earliest  available  references  to 
the  port  suggest  that  it  was  already  of  old-established 
reputation. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  read  that  Harold  and 
Leofwine,  two  sons  of  Earl  Godwin,  crossed  to  Ireland 
in  a  ship  from  Bristol,  which  their  brother  Swain  had 
provided,  and  so  escaped  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  who, 
however,  deprived  them  of  their  earldoms.  Bristol  was 
even  then  the  recognised  place  of  embarkation  for  Ireland, 

and  of  course  for  South  Wales. 
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The  dock  accommodation  of  those  times  must  have 
been  of  the  most  primitive  order,  very  little  beyond  that 
provided  by  nature.  Undoubtedly  the  first  important 
work  was  that  completed  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
in  1247,  the  present  Broad  Quay.  Barrett  and  Seyer 
set  out  the  contract  for  this  work,  which  was  called  the 
making  of  the  Trench. 

"  This  yere,"  says  Ricart  in  his  Kalendar,  "  was  the 
Trenche  y-made  and  y-caste  of  the  ryve.re,  fro  the  Gybbe 
Tailloure  vnto  the  key,  by  the  maanovre  of  alle  the 
Cominalte,  as  wele  of  Redcliff  warde  as  of  the  Towne  of 
Bristowe.  And  the  same  tyme  thenhabitauntz  of 
Redecliff  were  combyned  and  corporatid  with  the  Town 
of  Bristowe.  And  as  for  the  grounde  of  Seynt  Austyn's 
side  of  the  forseid  ryver  hit  was  yeve  and  grauntid  to 
the  Cominaltee  of  the  seid  Towne  by  Sir  William  a 
Bradstone  then  Abbot  of  Seynt  Austyns  for  certeyn 
money  therfore  to  hym  paide  by  the  seide  Cominaltee. 
As  appereth  by  olde  writyng  therof  made  bitwene  the 
forseid  Maire  and  Cominaltee  and  the  seid  Abbot  and 
Covent."* 

The  work  was  no  doubt  in  contemplation  for  several 
years,  the  requisite  land  in  the  Marsh  of  St.  Augustine 
having  been  purchased  from  Abbot  Bradstone  in  1239. 
On  April  27th,  1240,  Henry  III.  found  it  necessary  to 
stir  the  men  of  Redcliff  into  action,  the  mayor  having 
probably  excused  delay  because  of  their  reluctance  to 
co-operate.  His  Majesty  appealed  to — • 

"  '  all  his  honest  men  dwelling  in  la  Redclive,'  saying, 
'  since  our  beloved  burgesses  of  Bristol,  for  the  common 

*  Ricart's  Kalendar,  edited  by  Lucy  Toulmiu  Smith,  p.  28. 
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profit  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  as  well  as  of  your  suburb, 
have  begun  a  certain  Trench  in  the  Marsh  of  St.  Augustine, 
&c.,  which  trench  indeed  they  cannot  perfect  without 
great  charges  ;  we  therefore  command  you,  that  since, 
from  the  bettering  of  the  said  port,  no  small  advantage 
will  accrue,  not  only  to  the  said  burgesses,  but  also  to 
you,  who  are  partakers  of  the  same  liberties  which  our 
said  burgesses  have  in  the  said  town,  and  are  joined  with 
them  both  in  scot  and  lot,  that  you  lend  the  same  assis- 
tance as  they  do  ;  as  it  will  be  also  very  profitable  and 
useful  to  you  to  have  the  work  of  the  trench  happily 
completed,  according  to  what  shall  fall  to  your  share, 
together  with  all  our  burgesses  ;  and  so  effectually  that 
the  aforesaid  work,  which  we  regard  as  our  own,  receive 
no  delay  through  any  defect  in  you."  * 

This  and  the  building  of  Bristol  Bridge  in  stone  were 
epoch-making  pieces  of  work,  and  Seyer's  description  of 
them,f  written  about  1820,  is  worth  quoting  :— 

"  This  great  undertaking  the  digging  through  the 
marsh,  and  forming  the  quay  (omitting  for  the  present 
further  mention  of  the  bridge)  executed  by  our  ancestors 
without  the  modern  aids  of  gunpowder  and  machinery, 
shew  most  decidedly  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and 
power,  which  Bristow  had  acquired  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  Perhaps  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
quay,  as  it  now  is,  was  not  excavated  at  once  ;  some 
might  be  left  for  the  labor  of  succeeding  times  and  some 
for  the  constant  operation  of  the  current  :  but  not- 
withstanding this  abatement,  whoever  duly  considers 

*  Evans's  A  Chronological  Outline  of  the  History  of  Bristol  and  the 
Stranger's  Guide,  p.  62. 

j  Seyer's  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  ii.  27-29. 
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the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the  trench  being  about 
2,400  feet  long,  that  is  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile, 
and  about  40  yards  wide,  and  18  feet  deep,  taking  both 
at  a  medium,  and  compares  it  with  the  smallness  of  the 
town  in  that  age,  must  perceive,  that  our  ancestors  were 
not  only  opulent,  but  of  an  active,  enterprizing  spirit. 
From  a  note  in  the  great  white  book  in  the  chamber  of 
Bristol,  it  appears  that  the  cutting  this  trench  for  the 
course  of  the  Froom  through  the  marsh,  cost  the 
commonalty  of  the  city  the  sum  of  £5,000.  If  it  be 
multiplied  by  15  or  20,  the  product  will  be  a  sum  equiva- 
lent in  modern  times.  It  was  the  first  improvement  of 
the  port,  the  foundation  of  all  others  in  succeeding  ages  ; 
it  was  the  first  attempt  at  changing  the  natural  form  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  accommodating  them  to  the  purposes 
of  a  commercial  people.  If  we  compare  this  undertaking 
even  with  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  money, 
which  has  been  expended  for  the  same  purpose  within  our 
own  memory,  bearing  in  mind  the  comparative  resources 
of  the  two  ages,  we  must  acknowledge  the  sagacity,  and 
spirit,  and  expenditure  of  our  ancestors  to  have  been 
equal  to  our  own. 

'  The  land  being  purchased  in  Aylward's  mayoralty 
A.D.  1239-40,  they  began  the  work,  first  opening  the 
ground  below  St.  Augustine's  parish-church  near 
Tombs's  dry  dock.  How  long  a  space  of  time  was  spent 
in  excavating  the  trench,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  date  which  our  Calendars  give  for  the 
beginning  of  the  work  was  in  fact  its  conclusion,  and  that 
the  trench  was  finished  in  1247-8.  Being  finished  and 
the  water  of  the  Frome  now  ebbing  and  flowing  in  its  new 
channel  along  the  present  quay,  they  began  the  second 
part  of  their  undertaking,  the  building  of  a  stone  bridge 


OLD     BRISTOL     BRIDGE. 


:      Wf 
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across  the  Avon.  And  that  the  workmen  might  lay  the 
foundations  with  perfect  ease  and  security,  they  laid  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river  dry  by  turning  the  current  into 
a  temporary  channel  dug  for  that  purpose,  which  began 
at  Tower  Harratz  at  the  end  of  Temple-backs,  and 
passed  close  to  Temple  and  Redcliffe  gates,  where 
temporary  bridges  were  built,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Avon  again  at  Redcliff  backs.  Great  part  of  this 
channel  may  still  be  traced  ;  for  the  town  wall,  most  of 
which  remains,  was  afterwards  built  on  its  inward  edge, 
and  the  new  channel  was  preserved  as  a  ditch  to  the 
wall,  in  some  places  still  visible,  in  others  arched  over 
and  used  as  a  drain.  At  and  near  Tower-harratz  it  is 
still  so  open,  that  if  not  excluded  by  a  hatch,  the  tide 
would  flow  through  it  as  high  as  Temple  gate  :  the  lane 
which  passed  on  its  edge  is  still  called  Back-avon  walk  ; 
from  which  we  may  suppose  that  this  stream,  while  it 
lasted,  was  called  the  Back-avon  :  on  the  south  side  of 
Port  wall  lane  it  was  within  memory  very  evident, 
passing  at  the  back  part  of  the  houses  in  Pile-street, 
which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
a  pill  or  creek  at  that  time  ;  and  there  is  '  an  account 
of  a  boat  and  materials  belonging  to  shipping  having  been 
dug  up  here  in  the  gardens  behind  Pile-street.'  From 
Redcliff  gate  to  the  Avon  it  is  covered  and  used  as  a 
drain. 

"  After  this,  the  raising  two  dams  across  the  river, 
strong  and  high  enough  to  resist  the  spring-tides  rising 
18  feet,  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
expence.  The  upper  dam  was  at  Tower-harratz  ;  the 
situation  of  the  lower  is  not  precisely  mentioned,  but 
it  must  have  been  higher  up  than  the  mouth  of  the 
new  channel,  somewhere  across  from  the  Back  to  the 

2  a 
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Redcliff  side;  and  this  lower  dam  must  have  been 
furnished  with  hatches.  The  bed  of  the  river  being 
laid  dry  they  were  enabled  to  proceed  by  a  method 
different  from  modern  practice  ;  they  dug  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  piers  at  leisure  as  of  any  ordinary 
edifice  on  land,  and  built  them  up  of  firm  and  solid 
masonry,  which  appeared  in  1762,  when  they  were  partly 
taken  down  and  partly  examined  by  boring.  There 
were  four  arches,  and  consequently  three  piers ;  which 
piers  were  made  so  unnecessarily  thick,  that  here,  as 
in  London,  they  much  impeded  the  current,  and  caused 
a  waterfall.  But  the  architects  of  that  age  were  not 
aware  of  the  strength  of  their  own  masonry,  to  what 
an  extent  arches  might  be  trusted.  They  were  pointed 
in  what  is  called  the  Gothic  form,  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  bridge  was  nineteen  feet." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  an  extension  of  the 
city  boundaries  accompanied  this  dock  work ;  and  therefore 
in  again  extending  the  municipal  boundaries  in  view  of 
the  proportionately  larger  work  of  making  the  Royal 
Edward  Dock  at  Avonmouth,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  Bristol  Corporation  had  a  precedent 
hoary  with  age.  Municipal  trading,  too,  goes  back  a  long 
way  in  Bristol — into  prehistoric  times,  in  fact. 

The  immediate  building  of  a  stone  bridge  in  place  of 
the  wooden  structure  over  the  Avon,  at  the  bottom  of  High 
Street,  is  rightly  esteemed  a  work  only  second  to  the 
Quay.  The  bridge  was  furnished  with  a  chapel  across 
it,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  there  were  wooden  dwellings 
and  shops  on  each  side  in  imitation  of  London  Bridge. 
Barrett  quotes  a  MS.  beginning  : 

"1247.     This   year   the    Mayor   and    Commonalty 
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concluded  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  River  Avon,  with 
the  consent  of  Redclifft  and  the  governors  of  Temple 
fee,  thereby  minding  to  incorporate  them  with  the 
towne  of  Brightestowe,  and  so  make  of  both  but  one 
corporate  towne  ;  for  they  passed  by  bote  from  St. 
Thomas  Stepp  unto  St.  Mary-le-Port  to  come  to 
Brightestowe."  * 

This  suggests  that  there  was  a  ferry  and  no  bridge 
before,  but  the  historians  are  dead  against  that  conclusion, 
Seyer  thinking  that  the  first  wooden  bridge  was  probably 
built  in  the  age  of  the  Saxons,  with  material  from 
Kingswood  Forest  floated  down  the  river  to  the  site. 
Besides,  there  is  the  irresistible  proof  revealed  when  this 
first  stone  bridge  was  taken  down  in  1762-3.  Inside  one 
of  the  piers  were  some  remnants  of  timber  construction, 
round  which  the  stone  piers  had  been  built.  Accompany- 
ing this  chapter  is  an  illustration  of  the  new  thirteenth- 
century  bridge,  reproduced  from  Seyer's  Memoirs  of 
Bristol. 

Before  the  first  stone  bridge  was  built,  ships  used  to 
pass  up  to  berths  at  St.  Mary-port.  Henceforth  they  had 
to  load  and  discharge  below  the  bridge.  Traffic  was 
diverted,  developments  took  place  in  all  directions  from 
the  building  of  the  bridge.  The  population  inside  the 
city  bounds  increased,  more  churches  and  religious  houses 
were  erected,  and  the  town  became  so  important,  that  in 
1373  Edward  III.  made  it  a  county  separated  from 
Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  ;  so  that  Bristol  is 
not  one  of  the  mushroom  "  county  boroughs  "  which  were 
created  in  1888,  but  a  county  of  more  than  six  centuries' 
standing.  It  did  not  become  a  city  until  Henry  VIII., 

*  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  by  William 
Barrett,  p.  75. 
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by  charter  in  1542,  made  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine 
a  cathedral  church,  and  so  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Bristol  was  elevated,  and  became  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Bristol. 

Clearly  here  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Bristol  owed 
its  early  importance  to  its  port.  And  this  holds  good 
to-day,  though  some  of  its  citizens  are  occasionally  found 
forgetting  the  fact. 

The  Quay  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
England,  and  its  fame  was  spread  over  the  civilised  world. 
From  its  walls  went  many  a  ship  whose  name  is  in  the 
annals  of  the  nation's  history. 

Thence  in  1497  sailed  John  Cabot,  the  explorer,  and 
his  brave  crew  in  the  Matthew  on  that  voyage  which  ended 
in  the  planting  of  the  flag  of  England  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  It  must  be  recorded  to  the  lasting  credit  of 
Bristol  that  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  a  dis- 
covery fraught  with  such  far-reaching  influences  the  Cabot 
Tower  was  erected  on  Brandon  Hill,  overlooking  the  river 
down  which  passed  the  little  ship  with  her  Bristol  master 
and  crew  of  eighteen  Bristol  sailors. 

This  voyage  inspired  others  in  Bristol  to  fit  out  ships 
for  exploration  westward,  and  we  find  the  names  of 
Robert  Thorne,  father  and  son,  identified  with  enterprises. 
"  My  father,"  wrote  the  son  to  Henry  VIII.,  "  which  with 
another  merchant  of  Bristowe  named  Hugh  Eliot,  were  the 
discoverers  of  newe  found  lands,  of  the  whiche  there  is  no 
doubt  as  now  plainly  appeareth,  if  the  mariners  would  then 
have  been  ruled  and  followed  their  pilot's  mind,  the  lands 
of  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  all  the  gold  cometh,  had 
been  ours."  One  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  crews  of 
ignorant,  superstitious  men  sometimes  dreaded  to  com- 
plete a  voyage. 
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For  a  century  or  so  zeal  for  discovery  abated  in  England. 
But  in  1631  Captain  Thomas  James,  a  Bristol  mariner, 
in  the  Henrietta  Maria,  a  ship  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons, 
fitted  out  by  local  merchants,  went  in  search  of  the  North- 
West  Passage,  to  come  back,  after  untold  suffering,  and  be 
lionised  by  the  Court  and  Society,  as  had  been  the  lot  of 
John  Cabot  before  him. 

And  so  ships  of  war,  equipped  by  Bristol  merchants, 
ships  to  carry  Bristol  commerce  into  new  markets,  ships 
to  engage  in  privateering  enterprises — sometimes  a  polite 
phrase  for  pirating — ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  (then 
highly  respectable),  in  carrying  West  India  sugar  and 
Virginia  tobacco,  were  to  be  commonly  seen  at  the  Quay. 
The  famous  Duke  and  Duchess,  under  Woodes  Rogers, 
with  William  Dampier  as  chief  navigating  officer,  went 
from  this  port  in  August,  1708,  just  two  centuries  ago,  and 
took  Alexander  Selkirk  off  his  lonely  island,  where  for  more 
than  four  years  he  had  been  able  to  say — 

"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 

Selkirk  returned  to  Bristol  in  charge  of  one  of  the  prizes 
captured  by  the  expedition,  and  had  £800  share  of  the 
proceeds.  His  story  inspired  Defoe  to  write  Robinson 
Crusoe  a  few  years  later. 

The  Angel  Gabriel  was  a  Bristol  ship  sent  out  to  fight 
the  Spaniards  in  1625,  and  there  is  a  swinging  ballad  in  her 
honour,  telling  how  she — 

"  Sailed  out  adventurously 
Against  the  foes  of  England," 

and  engaged  the  desperate  enemy  three-deep — 

"  Though  seven  times  they  boarded  us, 
At  last  we  showed  our  skill, 
And  made  them  feel  the  force 
Of  our  Angel  Gabriel." 
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William  Canynges,  Henry  VI. 's  "  beloved  eminent 
merchant  of  Bristol,"  had  many  ships,  employing  in  all 
800  mariners,  coming  and  going  from  the  Quay  as  they 
traded  with  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
bringing  their  owner  great  wealth  ;  and  huge  fortunes 
were  made  by  other  merchants  in  perfectly  legitimate 
trading  by  means  of  tiny  ships  so  equipped  and  manned 
that  nobody  would  dream  of  sending  them  on  long  voyages 
in  these  days. 

As  the  centuries  passed  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  to  further  improve  the  facilities  of  the  port,  and  many 
merchants  were  content  with  their  own  private  landing- 
stages  on  the  banks  of  the  tidal  Avon.  There  is,  how- 
ever, now  and  then  a  mention  of  repairs  to  the  Quay  in 
the  Corporation  records.  In  November,  1577,  for  example, 
is  this  entry  in  the  audit  book  :  "  Paid  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Stephen's  for  one  tombstone  for  the  Quay 
wall,  45."  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
was  an  isolated  case  of  such  use  of  old  tombstones. 

But  the  ships  were  expected  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  port  in  those  days,  and  regulations  were  drawn 
up  forbidding  a  vessel  of  more  than  sixty  tons  to  come  up 
the  River  Avon  to  the  Quay  under  a  penalty  of  £10.  This 
was  on  account  of  frequent  blockings  of  the  river  by 
mishaps  to  shipping. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TO  AND  FRO  IN  THREE  CENTURIES. 

The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers— Fifteenth -century 
decrees — Decay  of  the  port — Ships  for  national  defence 
— Weighage  and  wharfage  dues — Aldworth's  docks — 
Anchorage,  cannage  and  plankage  dues  leased  to  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers — Avon  made  navigable 
to  Bath — Proposed  extension  to  Chippenham — Sea 
Mills  Dock — A  whale  fishery  company — Quay  ex- 
tensions— Drawbridge  built — Pope's  description  of 
the  harbour — Eighteenth-century  proposals — St.  Johns 
Bridge  erected — Liverpool  advancing — Smeaton's  wet 
dock  scheme — Champion's  plan — Nickall's  Black  Rock 
locks — Jessop's  dam — A  Bill  recommended  and  dropped 
— Traitor's  Bridge  erected — Shiercliff  on  the  port 
accommodation,  1793. 

RECORDS  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  port,  or  to  its  accom- 
modation, are  few  until  we  come  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  earlier  references  to  commerce  with 
various  countries,  and  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  to  regulate 
trade,  as  in  1477  and  1481,  when  ordinances  were  passed 
by  the  Corporation  to  prevent  undue  competition  by 
foreigners,  one  means  being  to  prohibit  more  than  a  small 
price  to  be  given  for  their  wares.  It  was  because  of 
individual  evasions  of  these  ordinances  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  was 
reconstructed  with  stringent  regulations  and  heavy  fines 
to  protect  local  trade.  It  was  decreed  that  when  the  ship 
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of  a  non-burgess  or  a  foreigner  arrived  at  the  Quay,  the 
Society  was  to  meet  and  determine  what  prices  should  be 
offered  for  the  cargo.  And  in  order  to  secure  better  super- 
vision of  Bristol  men  who  could  not  be  trusted  out  of  sight, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  foreign  goods  should  be  purchased 
before  removal  to  Spicer's  Hall,  a  building  which  has 
recently  been  improved  almost  out  of  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fire  making  reconstruction  necessary.  In  1540 
an  important  agreement  was  made  between  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  church  vestries.  The  vestries  handed  over  a 
large  quantity  of  their  plate,  valued  at  £523,  and  the 
Corporation  freed  of  toll  all  food  landed  at  the  quays. 
Thus  a  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  poor,  who  had 
suffered  grievously  from  the  toll  (which  was  general  in 
boroughs  in  the  Middle  Ages),  and  the  vestries  saved  their 
plate  from  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who 
raided  the  city  churches  a  few  years  later,  making  capture 
of  £5,000  worth  of  church  property. 

It  was  in  response  to  a  "  lamentable  representation  " 
about  the  decay  of  the  port  that  Edward  VI.  granted,  in 
December,  1552,  what  Latimer  calls  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  establishing  it  for 
ever  as  a  body  corporate.  Whereas,  said  the  petitioners, 
Bristol  had  been  able  to  offer  twenty-five  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  the  trade  of  the  port  had  drifted 
mainly  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  "  scant  five  ships 
belonged  to  the  city,"  and  there  was  a  general  decay  of 
ships  and  mariners,  and  consequently  of  the  city  at  large. 

In  the  Record  Office  is  a  statement  of  the  tonnage  of 
ships  in  all  the  ports,  at  a  date  some  twenty  years  later, 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  trouble  with  Spain.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Bristol  held  second  place  to  London 
with  one  ship  of  140  tons,  three  of  TOO  tons,  three  of  80 
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tons,  and  thirty-five  with  a  tonnage  ranging  from  twenty 
to  sixty.  And  the  port  which  had  contributed  thirty-five 
ships  for  the  expedition  to  Gascony  in  1451,  could  find 
only  three  and  a  pinnace  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  1588, 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  threatened  England's  very 
existence. 

In  response  to  a  pressing  mandate  from  the  Privy 
Council  in  1595,  the  Bristol  merchants,  protesting  they 
could  not  afford  it,  reluctantly  equipped  three  ships  at  a 
cost  of  £2,500  towards  a  fleet  to  suppress  the  ravages  of 
Spanish  men-of-war  and  Dunkirk  privateers  in  the  English 
Channel.  London,  it  was  said,  had  got  nearly  all  the  trade 
from  Bristol.  "  London,"  declared  these  Bristol  people, 
"  having  infinitely  increased  bv  our  and  others'  ruin, 
possesses  almost  the  only  trade,"  and  should  be  the  place 
to  defend  the  south  coast,  the  more  particularly  that  she 
had  a  monoply  of  traffic  with  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
Bristol  had  once  twenty  or  thirty  tall  ships  engaged  in 
trade  with  Spain.  The  Spanish  embargo  and  English 
reprisals  had  reduced  the  number  required  to  eight  or  ten. 
Let  Bristol  only  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  trade  with 
Ireland,  Portugal  and  Cadiz,  and  she  would  not  complain. 
All  the  relief  the  protestants  got  was  a  contribution  of  £600, 
which  the  Privy  Council  made  the  people  of  Somerset  pay. 

This  was  a  time  of  depression  in  commerce,  and  clearly 
not  one  for  more  works.  The  Crown  was  always  exacting, 
and  not  infrequently  unscrupulous  ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
imposts,  legal  and  illegal,  the  Corporation  on  May  2Oth, 
1606,  called  upon  every  trader  not  a  free  burgess  to  pay 
sixpence  per  ton  on  the  merchandise  he  entered  or  cleared 
in  the  port,  except  salt,  corn,  fish,  coal,  and  goods  brought 
in  or  taken  out  by  trows  or  market-boats  (woodbushes) . 
And  as  an  earl}7  measure  of  retaliation,  it  may  be  noted 
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that  Londoners  were  ordered  to  pay  at  Bristol  the  same 
duties  for  weighage  and  wharfage  as  Bristolians  had  to  pay 
in  London.  It  was  pretended  that  all  this  money  was 
needed  to  keep  the  quays  in  order,  and  though  there  was 
a  prompt  appeal  to  the  king  against  the  new  dues, 
wharfage  remains  to  this  day  a  valuable  source  of  dock 
revenue. 

Alderman  Robert  Aid  worth,  a  sugar  refiner,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  provide  a  private  dock  in  the  port, 
and  this  he  did  in  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  made  a  small  berth  in  the  Marsh,  where  a 
couple  of  ships  might  lie  without  capsizing,  and  on  July 
20th,  1626,  it  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Corporation 
that  "  Whereas  Alderman  Aid  worth  hath  a  grant  .  .  . 
for  a  term  of  fourscore  years  ...  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  storehouse  and  new  dock  lately  erected  by  him  in 
the  Marsh  .  .  .  Agreed  that  in  consideration  of  his 
making  a  sufficient  dry  dock  (albeit  it  may  cost  him  £500) 
in  the  place  where  the  great  dock  now  is,  and  of  his  freely 
giving  the  same  ...  to  the  Merchants'  Company, 
there  shall  be  a  grant  in  feoffment  made  to  him  for  ever, 
of  the  said  dwelling-house,  storehouse,  and  small  dock 
already  made,  at  a  rent  of  I2d."  The  minute  refers  to  the 
existing  dock  as  being  both  large  and  small. 

Evidently  the  alderman's  intention  to  make  a  new 
dock  was  long  known,  for  if  we  can  rely  on  a  copy  of  a 
letter  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
date  January  4th,  1625,  the  Lords  in  Council  had  written 
to  him  on  the  subject,  expressing  approval  of  the  proposed 
undertaking,  and  suggesting  that  "  it  be  further  extended 
for  His  Majesty's  service,  which  will  not  cause  much  in- 
creased charge.  We  recommend  that  it  be  made  100  feet 
in  the  Apron,  and  34  feet  broad  at  high  water,  by 
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which  it  will  serve  as  well  for  the  king's  as  for  private  ships. 
By  which,  and  building  larger  ships,  you  will  do  yourselves 
honour." 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  without 
reference  to  the  proposal  subsequently  made  by  the 
Corporation,  and  another  so-called  dock  was  thus  made 
in  a  corner  of  the  Marsh  adjoining  the  Froom  at  the  north 
end  of  Prince  Street.  This  dock  was  filled  up  about  1687. 
When  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  erected  their 
warehouse  by  the  side  of  the  Quay  in  1906,  the  Corporation 
allowed  a  memorial  of  that  little  old  dock  to  disappear, 
for  then  Alderskey  Lane  (Aldworth's  Quay)  was  built 
over. 

The  Corporation  finding  trade  reviving,  and  the  quay 
accommodation  insufficient  for  the  shipping  that  fre- 
quented the  port — much  of  it  then  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade — drew  up  on  April  gth,  1661,  a  proposal  that  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  should  take  a  new  lease 
of  the  dues  for  anchorage,  cannage,  and  plankage  for 
eighty  years  (a  lease  had  been  granted  for  ninety  years  in 
September,  1601,  the  rent  reserved  being  £3  6s.  8d.)  at 
the  old  rental,  provided  the  Society  built  a  new  quay 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  present  Broad  Quay  to 
just  beyond  Thunderbolt  Street,  and  made  the  road 
passable  for  coaches  from  Rownham  Passage  to  the  Hot 
Well,  towards  which  the  Corporation  would  give  £100. 
The  lease  was  executed,  but  the  wharfage  dues  were  added, 
as  a  further  inducement  to  the  Society  to  undertake  the 
works.  These  dues  had  been  created  by  the  Corporation 
in  1606,  and  had  hitherto  gone  into  the  city  chest.  The 
anchorage,  cannage  and  plankage.  dues  are  first  mentioned 
at  the  opening  of  the  century,  though  they  had  evidently 
been  levied  for  some  time  before  on  foreigners. 
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Latimer  thinks  it  likely  that  in  September,  1601,  they  were 
first  imposed  on  the  citizens.  Those  who  are  so  easily 
shocked  by  the  cut-and-dried  proposals  which  come 
before  the  City  Council  in  these  days  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  this  new  lease  to  the  merchants  was  sealed 
and  actually  in  operation,  involving  a  large  loss  of  civic 
revenue,  before  the  general  body  of  the  Common  Council 
approved  it. 

Latimer  gives  a  summary  of  the  lease,  dated 
September  28th,  1661,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  which  recites  that — 

"  the  Society  has  undertaken  at  its  own  charge,  before 
the  2Oth  September  next,  to  enlarge  and  make  a  new- 
Key,  from  the  Lower  Slip  of  the  Key  to  a  place  in  the 
Marsh  called  Aldworth's  Dock,  in  such  form  as  the  said 
Key  now  is,  and  also,  at  its  own  cost,  to  make  a  con- 
venient way  for  coach  or  horse,  by  land,  from  Rownham 
Passage  to  the  Hot  Well,  towards  which  work  the 
Corporation  will  pay  £100.  And  whereas  the  Back  and 
Key,  being  the  usual  places  for  the  shipping,  lading  and 
discharge  of  all  goods  .  .  .  cannot  be  repaired  and 
maintained  without  very  great  charge,  which  is  necessary 
to  be  raised  and  levied  of  and  upon  such  goods  &c.  as 
shall  be  shipped,  laden  and  discharged  into  or  out  of  any 
ship  .  .  .  which  said  dues  and  duties  of  wharfage 
the  said  Merchants  .  .  .  have  covenanted  and 
agreed  to  collect. 

"  It  is  witnessed  that  the  Corporation,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  intended  works  and  repairs,  and  of  a  surrender 
of  a  lease  of  the  duties  of  anchorage,  kannage  and 
plankage,  of  which  several- years  are  unexpired,  and  of 
the  authority  formerly  given  for  collection  of  the  duty 
of  wharfage,  have  demised  the  said  duties,  including  the 
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dues  hitherto  collected  by  the  Chamberlain,  from  the 
date  of  this  indenture  till  the  end  of  eighty  years. 
Rent  £3  6s.  8d."  * 

So  far  back  as  1645  the  Society  had  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  wharfage  dues  should  be  double  to  pay  for  quay 
repairs,  and  in  October,  1654,  had  proposed  to  build  the 
new  quay,  but  could  not  raise  the  money. 

Trade,  however,  continued  to  increase  vastly,  and  in 
July,  1690,  another  eighty  years'  lease  of  wharfage  dues 
was  granted  to  the  merchants,  at  a  rent  of  £6  6s.  8d.,  on 
condition  that  they  extended  the  Quay  southward  462  feet 
from  Aldworth's  Dock  to  Hobbs's  Yard,  and  put  up  one 
•or  more  cranes.  The  Society  also  paid  the  Corporation 
£200  in  cash,  and  was  given  credit  for  expending  a  large 
sum  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  the  Society's 
new  quay  near  Aldworth's  Dock  being  included  in  the  free 
quays  of  the  port.  A  few  years  earlier  £700  had  been  spent 
on  a  corn  market,  erected  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Quay 
-(near  Thunderbolt  Street),  and  this  building  was  de- 
molished under  the  Quay  extension  scheme,  the  merchants 
using  the  material  for  the  extension  works. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Corporation  of 
Bath  petitioned  Parliament  to  grant  powers  to  make  the 
Avon  navigable  to  that  city,  where  heavy  charges  for 
carriage  made  provisions  very  dear.  Vested  interests, 
represented  by  the  Somerset  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
the  gentry,  farmers  and  traders  of  the  county,  staved  off 
the  competition  until  1712,  when  the  Bath  Corporation, 
in  the  teeth  of  strong  opposition,  obtained  their  Bill.  The 
Corporation  afterwards  transferred  the  powers  of  the  Act 

*  History  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
by  John  Latimer,  p.  165. 
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to  thirty-two  persons,  who  included  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
General  Wade,  John  Codrington  of  Wraxall,  Ralph  Allen 
of  Bath,  Dr.  John  Lane,  Thomas  Tyndale,  James  Hard- 
wick,  and  John  Hobbs  of  Bristol.  These  thirty-two 
became  responsible.  The  works  were  completed  in 
December,  1727,  Mr.  John  Hobbs,  who  was  a  Bristol 
timber  merchant,  being  made  a  Freeman  of  Bath  in  recog- 
nition of  his  great  services  to  the  scheme.  He  was  "  the 
chief  instrument"  according  to  a  letter  from  Bath  which 
appears  in  the  Gloucester  Journal.  There  was  at  one  time 
considerable  passenger  traffic  between  Bristol  and  Bath  by 
the  river  ;  the  journey  took  four  hours,  and  the  fare  was 
a  shilling.  The  dangers  of  highway  robbery  and  the 
badness  of  the  roads  were  thus  avoided. 

In  1766  the  cloth  trade  of  Wiltshire  induced  the  Bristol 
Corporation  to  entertain  the  idea  of  making  the  navigation 
of  the  Avon  extend  to  Chippenham,  but  some  "  indecent 
and  ungenteel  resolutions  "  passed  at  Melksham,  highly 
reflecting  on  the  scheme,  offended  the  Corporation,  and 
the  proposal  was  thereupon  abandoned. 

About  the  time  that  Bath  was  agitating  for  a  navigable 
river,  a  number  of  Bristol  merchants,  with  Joshua  Franklyn 
as  their  guiding  spirit,  determined  to  make  a  dock  at 
Sea  Mills.  They  obviously  had  faith  in  their  enterprise, 
for  under  Act  of  Parliament  they  took  a  lease  for  a  thousand 
years  save  one  of  the  land,  which  belonged  to  Edward 
Southwell,  of  Kingsweston,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland.  The  rent  was  £81  per  annum.  Here  again  there 
were  thirty-two  shareholders,  who  paid  more  than  £300 
each  for  the  making  of  the  third  wet  dock  in  England. 
The  others  were  at  Rotherhithe  and  at  Liverpool.  The 
first  was  constructed  under  an  Act  of  1696,  and  the  other 
was  begun  in  1709  and  finished  in  1717.  Exactly  when 
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Sea  Mills  Dock  was  completed  is  apparently  not  recorded, 
but  1712  is  given  as  the  date  of  commencement.  The 
launching  of  the  undertaking  was  near  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

The  dock  ought  to  have  been  popular,  because  it  could 
be  entered  without  navigating  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  Avon.  Many  ships  probably  used  it,  but  their  cargoes 
would  be  a  long  way  from  the  population,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  barges  to  be  brought  to  Bristol,  and  from  barges, 
too,  the  outgoing  cargoes  must  have  come.  Privateers 
and  whaling  ships  used  the  dock  extensively,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  in  1750  two  whales  were  brought  to  the 
dock,  and  the  blubber  was  boiled  there. 

About  this  time  a  whale  fishery  joint  stock  company 
was  formed  in  Bristol.  The  capital  was  divided  into 
ninety-nine  shares,  and  all  were  taken  up.  The  company 
fitted  out  two  ships,  the  Bristol  and  the  Adventure,  and 
Felix  Farley's  Journal  of  July  i8th,  1752,  reports  the 
return  of  the  ships  from  Greenland  with  a  catch  of  five 
whales,  valued  at  £2,000,  "  which  with  bounty  money  of 
403.  per  ton  make  their  voyage  a  very  successful  one." 
The  whales  were  taken  into  Sea  Mills  Dock.  A  third  ship, 
the  St.  Andrew,  was  sent  out  in  1755  and  1756,  so  encourag- 
ing were  the  results.  In  March,  1757,  an  advertisement 
for  men  to  sail  in  the  ships  puffed  the  healthiness  of  the 
voyage,  and  stated  that  of  ninety  men  in  the  Bristol  and  the 
Adventure,  only  one  had  died  a  natural  death  in  six 
voyages,  two  others  being  accidentally  killed.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  the  Adventure  had  been  held  in  ice  for  over 
ten  weeks  in  1756  was  better  known  in  the  port  than  the 
company  supposed.  At  any  rate,  the  trade  soon  began  to 
fall  off,  and  in  March,  1761,  the  company  was  wound  up. 
Rudder's  History  of  Gloucestershire,  published  in  1779, 
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states  that  the  dock  itself  had  been  abandoned  for 
several  years.  In  January,  1798,  it  was  advertised  to 
be  let. 

Some  smaller  works  were  carried  out  during  the  period 
under  notice.  In  1709  a  bank  or  island,  says  Evans, 
*'  called  the  Green  Bank,  on  the  river  Froom,  above  the 
Great  Tower,  was  walled  in,  and  the  Quay  thereby  greatly 
enlarged,  and  two  ships  were  built  thereon."  "  Ships  "  is 
obviously  a  misprint  for  "  slips." 

The  Great  Tower  stood  on  the  Quay  near  the  old 
Drawbridge,  having  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
western  side  of  the  city  about  the  time  the  modern  course 
of  the  Froom  was  cut.  As  the  traffic  of  the  port  grew,  this 
tower,  with  a  circumference  of  100  feet,  became  a  great 
obstruction.  In  August,  1717,  the  Corporation  resolved 
to  buy  the  structure  with'  a  view  to  removal.  They 
secured  it  for  £250,  and  it  was  demolished  in  1722.  Evans 
records  that  in  1577  ''  three  houses  at  the  Tower  on  the 
Key  were  burnt  to  the  ground." 

The  Corporation,  in  October,  1712,  in  response  to  a 
memorial,  agreed  that  a  movable  bridge  should  be  fixed 
over  the  Froom  between  the  Quay  and  St.  Augustine's 
Back.  The  memorialists  said  the  traffic  of  the  city  was 
growing  rapidly,  and  a  nearer  route  to  College  Green  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  was  wanted  than  via  Christmas  Street 
and  Horse  (Host)  Street.  The  bridge  was  built  with 
deliberation,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  civic  records  from 
time  to  time  until  1718.  The  total  cost  was  £1,066,  and 
in  April,  1722,  laden  carts  were  forbidden  to  cross1  the 
bridge  under  a  penalty  of  £i.  The  shipping  was  protected 
from  collision  with  the  bridge  at  night  by  a  huge  lanthorn. 

In  December,  1725,  two  new  quays  were  completed  for 
the  numerous  market-boats  bringing  provisions  to  the 
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city — one  quay  being  on  the  Avon  near  the  east  end  of 
King  Street,  and  the  other  on  the  Froom  at  St.  Augustine's 
Back,  This  work  was  done  by  order  of  the  Corporation, 
and  added  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  to  the 
quayage. 

Alexander  Pope  came  to  take  the  Hot  Well  waters  in 
November,  1739,  and  wrote  to  Martha  Blount  about 
Bristol  with  its  bridge  "  built  on  both  sides  like  London 
Bridge,  and  as  much  crowded.  .  .  .  Thence,"  he  said, 
"  you  come  along  t9  a  key  along  the  old  wall,  with  houses 
on  both  sides,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  hundreds  of  ships,  their  masts  as  thick  as  they  can 
stand  by  one  another."  This  spectacle  much  impressed  the 
poet  as  odd  and  surprising,  and  he  added  that  when  the 
tide  was  out  the  ships  grounded,  and  "  then  a  long  street 
full  of  ships,  with  houses  on  each  side,  looks  like  a  dream." 
The  presence  of  shipping  in  the  heart  of  the  city  has  struck 
many  visitors  since  Pope  came  here,  and  the  obvious 
advantages  have  not  escaped  notice.  The  key,  said  Pope, 
went  halfway  round  Queen  Square,  and  was  full  of  ships. 
That  is  a  picture  of  flourishing  Bristol  which  fully  justifies 
all  the  works  hitherto  recorded. 

With  such  extensions  as  have  been  indicated,  the  old 
Quay  served  the  port  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  for  full  fifty  years  before  there  had  been  a 
feeling,  sometimes  strongly  manifested,  that  something 
should  be  done  to  afford  better  and  greater  accommoda- 
tion, and  bring  the  port  up  to  date.  Now  and  then  the 
feeling  was  pacified  by  makeshifts.  In  December,  1755, 
a  committee  of  the  Corporation  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  duties  ot  Quay  Warden  and  Water  Bailiff.  They 
recommended  some  new  regulations,  but  added  that  "  no 
human  prudence  could  prevent  the  growing  danger  to 
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ships  without  provision  were  made  for  further  room,  the 
want  whereof  doth  greatly  endanger  the  safety  of  ships, 
and  by  which  they  daily  sustain  considerable  damage." 
It  was  one  thing  in  those  days  to  report  a  need,  and  another 
to  get  it  met.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done  upon  this 
report.  In  August,  1757,  so  urgent  had  become  the 
necessity  for  better  provision  that  another  committee 
was  elected  to  consider  the  matter.  This  committee 
apparently  never  reported,  and  probably  thus  satisfied 
the  majority  of  the  Council. 

In  February  of  the  next  year,  however,  the  Town  Clerk 
was  instructed  to  advertise  in  London  journals  "  for 
persons  to  survey  the  rivers  Avon  and  Froom,  and  con- 
sider of  proper  measures  for  making  some  convenient  part 
thereof  into  a  wet  dock."  Whether  anything  came  of 
that  move  is  not  stated,  but  no  works  resulted.  It  may 
have  been,  as  Latimer  suggests,  that  the  engineers' 
estimates  frightened  the  Corporation,  then  an  easy  thing 
to  do. 

"  At  all  events,"  continues  Latimer,  "  it  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  a  dock,  and  fell  back  upon  a 
device  which  cast  deep  discredit  upon  its  authors.  In 
December,  1758,  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  '  of 
ways  and  means  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
navigation  of  the  port/  reported  that  they  had  con- 
sulted with  a  similar  committee  nominated  by  the 
Merchants'  Society,  when  the  latter  committee  informed 
them  that  the  Society  would  enlarge  the  quays  and 
wharves  at  their  own  expense,  provided  that  their  lease 
of  the  quays  and  wharfage  dues,  which  had  '  only 
thirty-four  years  to  come,'  were  regranted  for  a  longer 
number  of  years  and  for  a  greater  extent  of  ground.  It 
was  recommended  that  such  a  lease  should  be  conceded 
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for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years  at  a  rental  of  £10,  and 
that  the  Society  should  have  the  whole  of  the  quays 
and  wharves  along  the  east  side  of  the  Froom,  and  also 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Avon  to  a  dung  wharf  near 
the  Welsh  Back,  including  all  the  houses,  slips  and 
duties  embraced  in  the  lease  then  running.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  grant  the  Society  would  undertake  to 
erect  quay  walls  where  none  then  existed  on  the  demised 
ground,  and  would  also  build  a  little  quay,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  at  St.  Augustine's  Back.  The 
Common  Council  confirmed  this  extraordinary  report, 
and  ordered  the  proposed  lease  to  be  executed ;  but  it 
was  not  sealed  until  September,  1764,  when  the  Cor- 
poration surrendered  its  property  in  the  quays  and 
wharfage  dues  for  nearly  a  century,  receiving  merely  a 
nominal  consideration.  The  expense  of  constructing 
the  new  quay  on  the  Grove,  finished  about  1771,  is  said 
to  have  been  only  about  £9,700.  The  other  works  were 
of  comparatively  trifling  cost.  No  accounts  of  the 
wharfage  dues  were  allowed  to  see  the  light,  but  Mr. 
Barrett,  in  his  History,  stated  that  the  income  in  1787 
already  reached  upwards  of  £2,000  a  year,  and  the 
subsequent  increase  must  have  been  very  large."  * 

Near  this  time,  however,  St.  John's  Bridge,  over  the 
Froom,  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Cor- 
poration, made  at  a  meeting  on  September  5th,  1757,  but 
this  was  done  to  give  a  direct  route  from  Christmas  Street 
to  Lewin's  Mead,  and  was  no  doubt  much  favoured  because 
of  the  large  number  of  members  of  the  Corporation  then 
attending  Lewin's  Mead  Meeting. 

Meanwhile,  Bristol's  policy  of  do-nothing  in  regard  to 

*  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  John  Latimer, 
P-  317. 
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docks  was  all  in  favour  of  Liverpool,  which  by  now  had  a 
second  wet  dock  in  use,  and  was  spending  money  freely  on 
port  improvements,  which  rapidly  brought  Liverpool  into 
the  rank  of  second  among  British  seaports.  But  that 
position  had  not  been  reached  at  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Bristol  was  still  far  in  front,  for  in  1764  the 
net  receipts  of  Customs  here  were  £195,000,  while  Liver- 
pool in  that  year  contributed  only  £70,000.  Some  of  the 
progressive  spirits  of  Bristol  were  nevertheless  alarmed  by 
the  strides  Liverpool  was  making.  The  boom  of  trade 
after  the  war  had  overcrowded  Bristol  harbour,  and  on 
July  25th,  1764,  a  meeting  of  merchants  at  the  Guildhall 
resolved  to  raise  £30,000  in  £100  shares  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  for  keeping  the  ships  in  the  harbour  afloat.  The 
tide  left  them  aground  for  many  hours  daily,  and  it  was 
complained  that  the  strain  involved  in  the  case  of  laden 
ships  wrought  frequent  damage  to  the  vessels. 

The  Corporation  did  not  favour  the  proposal,  and 
adopted  obstructive  tactics.  The  lease  of  the  wharfage 
dues  to  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  had  twenty- 
eight  years  to  run.  In  September,  1764,  the  Corporation, 
as  already  stated,  granted  a  new  lease  at  £10  a  year  for 
ninety-nine  years,  it  being  part  of  the  bargain  that  the 
Society  should  make  a  quay  at  the  Grove,  and  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  at  St.  Augustine's  Back.  The 
desired  effect  was  obtained.  Barely  £10,000  of  the  sug- 
gested £30,000  was  subscribed.  Many  prominent  mer- 
•chants  hung  back,  and  then  the  Corporation  and  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  agreed  to  contribute  for 
a  report  on  the  practicability  of  "  a  scheme  for  making 
the  quays  and  part  of  the  Avon  a  wet  dock."  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer  who  had  rebuilt  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  was  engaged,  and  he  produced 
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a  plan  in  January,  1765,  showing  the  Froom  branch  of 
the  harbour  converted  into  a  floating  dock  by  making  a 
dam  across  the  mouth,  and  a  connecting  canal  to  the 
Avon  through  Canons'  Marsh.  Exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
the  land  for  this  canal,  Mr.  Smeaton  put  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  at  £25,000,  which  estimate  was  considered  so 
preposterously  large  that,  as  Barrett  who  was  living  at  the 
time  says,  it  quashed  the  enterprise.  There  was  even  some 
difficulty  in  raising  the  amount  to  pay  Mr.  Smeaton's  fees. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Smeaton's  plan  came  a  bolder  one 
by  Mr.  William  Champion,  a  local  engineer  with  go-ahead 
ideas.  He  suggested  a  much  larger  floating  dock  by  con- 
structing lock  gates  across  the  Avon  opposite  Red  Cliff 
House,  thus  making  a  harbour  of  the  two  rivers  with  a 
capacity  equal  to  accommodating  a  thousand  ships.  His 
estimate  of  cost  was  £30,000. 

Thereupon  the  party  of  obstruction  in  the  city  engaged 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne,  another  engineer,  who  criticised  the 
Champion  scheme,  and  declared  emphatically  that  £60,000 
would  hardly  cover  the  cost.  That  put  the  scheme  to 
death,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  At  the  time  he  produced 
his  plan  Mr.  Champion  was  building  two  docks  for  ship- 
repairing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  near  Rownham. 
The  enterprise  proved  a  failure  to  its  projector,  and  the 
docks  were  bought  for  £1,420  in  1770  by  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers,  who  extended  the  larger  (commonly 
called  the  Great)  dock,  and  equipped  it  for  the  reception 
of  ships  with  naval  stores,  timber,  and  other  inflammable 
cargoes.  And  when  in  1776  an  Act  was  passed  "  to 
remove  the  danger  of  fire  amongst  the  ships  in  the  port  of 
Bristol,"  the  Society  was  empowered  thereby  to  further 
enlarge  and  equip  this  dock,  and  to  make  regulations  to 

prevent  fires  on  the  quays,  the  property  being  detached 
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from  Clifton  (Gloucestershire)  and  brought  into  the  city 
bounds.  The  cost  of  these  additional  works  is  said  to  have 
been  /i,5oo.  The  Society  spent  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
if  not  thousands,  more  than  it  could  afford  on  this  dock, 
the  clearing  of  mud  from  the  entrance  being  a  heavy 
financial  burden  year  by  year.  In  1790  a  pamphleteer 
wrote  that  the  Great  Dock,  which  is  now  known  as 
Merchants'  Dock,  was  capable  of  holding  thirty-six  of  the 
largest  ships  belonging  to  the  port,  but  had  never  yet  been 
filled. 

The  St.  Stephen's  Improvement  Trustees  made  an  offer 
to  the  Corporation  in  May,  1782,  to  widen  the  Quay  near 
the  church  from  twenty-four  feet  to  forty-four  feet  if  the 
Corporation  would  surrender  the  site  of  the  Fish  Market, 
then  held  on  the  Quay  near  the  church,  having  been 
removed  thither  from  High  Street  in  1717.  The  Cor- 
poration agreed,  but  there  was  a  delay  of  a  few  years  in 
carrying  out  the  scheme. 

After  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  scheme  of  port  im- 
provement, there  was  a  rest  of  twenty  years,  when  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  having  had  a  floating  dock 
proposal  put  before  it  by  Mr.  William  Miles,  directed  its 
Standing  Committee  to  go  into  the  matter.  The  Com- 
mittee asked  Mr.  Smeaton  to  recommend  an  engineer,  and 
he  nominated  Mr.  Joseph  Nickalls  and  Mr.  William  Jessop. 
Mr.  Nickalls,  of  London,  was  selected  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  harbour.  In  November,  1787,  his  report  was  received, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  had  prepared  an  original  scheme, 
which  if  it  had  been  carried  out  would  have  made  the 
history  of  the  port  quite  different  from  what  it  is.  He 
showed  that  a  dock  constructed  at  or  above  Rownham 
would  be  a  huge  mistake,  because  none  of  the  larger  ships 
(i.e.  above  400  tons)  could  enter  it  except  at  spring  tides, 
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owing  to  the  gradual  rise  to  about  ten  feet  difference  in 
the  bed  of  the  Avon  between  the  Black  Rock  and  Rown- 
ham.  Therefore  his  scheme  was  to  construct  locks  at  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Rock,  and  so  create  a  floating  harbonr. 
This  would  give  an  additional  depth  of  water  by  several 
feet,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  would  be  made  easy. 
Ships  of  the  greatest  draught  could  be  brought  up  at  the 
lowest  tides,  and  the  common  delays  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  for  want  of  a  tide  would  be  avoided.  The  works 
would  cost  about  £25,000. 

Opinion  was  still  divided,  and  some  members  of  the 
Society  favoured  a  plan  for  making  the  Society's  dock  an 
entrance  into  the  proposed  floating  harbour,  while  others 
were  all  for  a  new  dock  at  Canons'  Marsh.  In  this  dilemma 
it  was  agreed  to  call  in  Mr.  Jessop,  this  being  his  first 
appearance  upon  the  scene.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
Mr.  Jessop  differed  from  Mr.  Nickalls.  and  proposed  to 
build  a  dam  near  Mardyke,  with  a  cut  for  carrying  off  the 
flood  waters  through  Rownham  Meads.  His  estimate  of 
cost  was  £32,300,  and  he  reported  :  "  On  the  head  of 
expence  I  have  no  conception  that  Mr.  Nickalls'  dam  at 
the  Black  Rock  can  be  executed  for  less  than  £30,000." 
This  report  only  served  to  accentuate  the  divisions  of 
opinion  in  the  city,  which  meant  more  delay. 

Mr.  Smeaton  himself  was  again  brought  to  Bristol  by 
the  members  of  the  Hall  (as  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  is  often  called  in  its  records),  and  a  further 
scheme  was  produced  which  condemned  both  Nickalls 
(who  had  in  1790  submitted  a  second  plan  with  a  lock  at 
Rownham)  and  Jessop.  Apparently  (for  there  is  no 
copy  of  the  scheme  at  the  Hall)  Mr.  Smeaton  recommended 
a  weir  a  little,  below  Red  Cliff  House,  and  a  cut  to  carry 
off  flood  waters  through  Rownham  Meads,  the  cost,  apart 
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from  land  and  compensation,  being  £74,500.  Mr.  Jessop 
remained  in  consultation  with  the  Society,  and  there  was 
a  statement  to  the  Hall  in  February,  1791,  that  his 
estimate  of  the  necessary  works  was  £52,000. 

After  further  consideration,  the  Society,  in  October, 
1791,  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  La  timer 
prints  in  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  :— 

"  Resolved,  That  the  harbour  is  by  nature  inferior 
to  that  of  many  British  ports,  and  that  local  shipowners 
are  not  on  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  ports,  either 
as  regards  security  of  ships  whilst  in  port,  or  as  to  ease  and 
expedition  in  discharging  and  loading.  That  from  the 
same  cause  the  ships  ef  strangers  and  the  charterers  of 
such  ships  are  under  similar  inconveniences.  That  the 
losses  sustained  by  these  causes  amount  to  a  very  large 
sum  annually.  That  the  prosperity  of  the  port  must 
largely  depend  on  its  goodness  and  security,  and  that 
the  wealth  and  affluence  of  the  city  are  closely  connected 
with  this  prosperity.  That  the  existing  great  incon- 
veniences may  be  remedied  without  impediment  to 
trade,  or  injury  to  health  or  property,  by  erecting  a  dam 
across  the  Avon  at  the  Red  Cliff,  and  by  cutting  a  canal, 
with  locks  and  sluices,  in  Rownham  Meads,  agreeably  to 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Smeaton  and  Mr.  Jessop,  and  by  adopt- 
ing such  of  Mr.  Nickalls'  provisions  as  shall  be  deemed 
expedient.  That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  expense  of  executing  this  improvement,  and 
of  indemnifying  those  whose  property  may  be  injured, 
will  not  be  greater  than  the  advantages  acquired  by  it 
will  much  more  than  counterbalance.  That  such  annual 
revenue  should  be  provided  as  not  only  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  money  laid  out  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
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ment,  but  also  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  in  a  moderate  number  of  years,  and  to 
provide  for  repairs  and  improvements  ;  and  that  such 
adequate  revenue  will  be  produced  by  a  toll  over  the 
proposed  bridge  over  the  dam,  and  by  a  tax  on  shipping 
not  exceeding  the  dock  rates  paid  at  Liverpool,  cal- 
culating only  on  the  present  trade  of  the  port,  which  the 
improvement  will  doubtless  considerably  increase. 
That  the  improvement  shall  be  executed  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  public  by  commissioners  or  trustees,  and 
that  no  individual  or  body  of  men  should  derive  any 
-emolument  therefrom.  That  the  Merchants'  Society 
having,  at  a  large  expense,  with  the  sole  view  of  bene- 
fitting  the  public,  provided  the  plans  and  estimates, 
they  conceive  they  have  completed  all  that  was  incum- 
bent upon  them  as  a  separate  body  ;  but  that  they 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with  the 
Corporation  and  citizens  in  carrying  this  great  im- 
provement into  effect,  and  offer  their  best  services  and 
endeavours  towards  that  end. 

"  In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Ordered,  That 
the  Standing  Committee  communicate  the  result  of  their 
labours  to  the  Corporation,  requesting  them  to  unite  in 
the  undertaking,  and  be  empowered  to  confer  with  a 
committee  of  the  Corporation,  or  any  other  body  of  men, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

"  The  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  the  sums  now  due 
to  Messrs.  Smeaton,  Nickalls  and  Jessop."  * 

Upon  receipt  of  these  resolutions,  the  Corporation 
immediately  convened  a  special  meeting  to  consider  them, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  go  into  details  of  the 

*  History  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
toy  John  Latimer,  pp.  212-13. 
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Smeaton- Jessop  scheme  "  for  floating  the  ships  at  the 
Quay."  This  committee  reported  in  December,  1791, 
admitting  the  Society's  case  for  port  improvement,  and 
endorsing  the  scheme.  The  committee  was  then  asked  to 
act  with  a  committee  from  the  Hall,  and  the  outcome  was 
that  in  September,  1703 — after  nearly  two  years'  further 
delay,  and  a  continuance  of  the  frequent  disasters  and 
difficulties  in  the  harbour  and  the  tortuous  Avon — the 
joint  body  advised  the  promotion  by  the  Corporation  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  next  Session. 

At  last  there  really  seemed  a  prospect  of  something 
being  done,  and  the  Society  forthwith  communicated  its 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  matter  with  the  Corporation. 
But  another  fit  of  indifference  overtook  the  Corporation. 
Perhaps  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  members  to 
keep  up  their  late  show  of  energetic  action  until  Parlia- 
ment should  be  in  Session  again.  At  least,  when  the 
Session  came  there  was  no  Bill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Bristol  to  be  considered. 

In  November  Mr.  Jessop  was  asked  by  the  Hall  to 
report  on  the  desirability  of  making  a  dam  in  the  river  near 
Cook's  Folly — a  revival  of  Mr.  Nickalls'  economical  plan. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Jessop  reported  and  had  his 
fee,  but  what  was  in  his  report  cannot  be  stated,  for  it  is 
not  preserved  or  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the  Hall. 
Up  to  then  the  Society  had  spent  more  than  £1,000  on 
engineers'  schemes,  and  yet  had  the  spirit,  in  July,  1800, 
to  approve  its  resolutions  of  October,  1791,  and  add  a 
direction  to  its  Committee  to  hold  itself  ready  "  to  confer 
with  the  Corporation,  and  to  take  such  steps  for  bringing 
forward  the  business  again "  as  might  be  thought 
necessary. 

No   steps   became  possible   until  well   into   the  next 
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century.  But  in  June,  1798,  Felix  Farley's  Journal 
reported  the  completion  of  a  new  Traitor's  Bridge  over  the 
Froom  in  Wade  Street,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  called 
Froom  Bridge.  Wade  Street  is  named  after  Nathaniel 
Wade,  a  Bristol  lawyer,  and  the  bridge  was  erected  early 
in  the  century  to  develop  his  building  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Wade  had  been  active  in  the  Monmouth 
Rebellion,  and  then  saved  himself  by  turning  "  King's 
evidence."  From  that  fact  arose  the  popular  name,  of 
"  Traitor's  Bridge." 

Shiercliff,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Bristol  and 
Hotwell  Guide,  published  in  1793,  describes  the  Quay  as 
being — 

"  one  of  the  finest  mercantile  havens  in  Europe  ;  it  is 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  extent,  reaching  from  52.  Giles's- 
Bridge  to  Bristol  Bridge,  and  is  all  the  way  embanked 
by  a  firm  wall  coped  with  large  hewn  stone,  from  which 
to  the  front  buildings  is  such  a  considerable  breadth, 
without  interruption,  as  to  make  it  one  continued  wharf. 
It  goes  under  several  distinct  names,  that  part  of  it  from 
Bristol-Bridge  to  the  turn  of  the  river  opposite  Redcliff- 
Parade,  is  called  the  Back  ;  and  from  hence  following 
the  course  of  the  river  downwards,  is  called  the  Grove  ; 
here  is  a  dock  dug  out  from  the  river,  which  will  contain 
ten  large  ships ;  further  on  is  also  another  similar  dock  ;* 
on  the  West  side  of  this  last  is  a  building,  erected  on 
fourteen  pillars  of  cast  iron,  called  the  Great  Crane,  used 
for  loading  and  unloading  ships  lying  at  this  dock  ;  it 
is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  constructed  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Padmore,  and  well  worth  observation  : 
from  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Froom,  is  called  the 

*  The  Mud  Dock. 
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Gibb.     All  these  parts  of  the  Quay  are  formed  on  the 
banks  of  the  main  river,  called  the  Avon."  * 

But  the  Avon  was  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  wide  at  high  water,  says  the  Guide,  and  "  at 
low  water  is  almost  dry,  so  that  the  ships  and  vessels  lie 
aground  in  a  soft  bed  of  mud." 

The  spring  tides  rose  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  and 
upwards,  a  sufficient  depth  "  for  ships  of  the  greatest 
burthen,  and  fully  laden,  to  come  up  close  to  the  walls 
and  there  discharge  their  cargoes."  The  Quay  proper  is 
then  described  : — 

"  Here  the  greater  number  of  shipping  lie,  and  make 
a  noble  appearance  ;  the  vast  quantities  of  different 
merchandize  daily  seen  on  the  wharfs,  are  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  very  great  trade  carried  on  in  the  port  of 
Bristol.  There  are  cranes  erected  in  proper  places  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships,  which  cranes  are  all 
numbered  for  the  more  readily  finding  any  vessel  lying 
near  them  ;  and  opposite  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
Quay  are  several  yards  for  building  and  repairing  ships 
and  other  craft,  which  being  near  the  centre  of  business, 
are  very  convenient  for  the  inspection  of  Merchants, 
Captains,  or  any  person  concerned  in  naval  works. 
And  about  a  mile  from  Bristol,  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  road  leading  to  the  Hotwell,  are  Champion's  Docks, 
where  several  ships  of  war  have  been  built  for  the 
service  of  government,  and  many  ships  and  vessels  are 
continually  building  there  for  the  Merchant's  service  : 
here  are  dry  docks  for  compleating  or  repairing,  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  hold  a  ship  of  74  guns,  and 
a  wet  dock,  wherein  forty  sail  of  large  vessels  deeply 

*  Bristol  and  Holwell  Guide,  by  E.  Shiercliff,  2nd  edition,  pp.  59,  60 
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laden  may  at  all  times  securely  lye  afloat.  From  St. 
Augustine's  Back  over  the  Froom,  is  a  Drawbridge,  much 
admired  for  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  ;  it  requires 
only  one  person  on  each  side  of  the  river  to  raise  it  for 
the  Severn  trows  and  other  vessels  to  pass  through  during 
the  time  of  the  tides  ;  these  trows  are  generally  stationed 
between  this  and  another  bridge  about  two  hundred 
yards  higher  up,  called  St.  Giles's,  which  terminates  the 
Quay  on  one  end,  as  does  Bristol  Bridge  on  the  other. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  accommodation  of  the 
wharfs,  and  other  conveniences,  for  loading  and  un- 
loading vessels  at  the  Quay-walls;  complaints  have 
frequently  arisen  that  ships  of  burthen,  by  lying  aground, 
(although  in  a  soft  bed  of  mud,)  when  the  tide  is  out  to 
discharge  their  cargoes,  have  had  their  timbers  so 
strained,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  them  into 
dock,  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  thereby;  to 
remedy  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  the  society  of 
Merchant-Venturers  have  long  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  dam  up  the  river,  of  a  sufficient  depth,  for  the  largest 
ships  coming  to  this  port  to  lie  afloat,  and  discharge,  or 
take  in  their  cargoes  ;  many  plans  for  effecting  this 
purpose,  with  estimates  of  the  expence  of  doing  it,  have 
been  exhibited  to  the  public  by  engineers  and  others, 
but  at  present  the  scheme  remains  undetermined."  * 

*  Bristol  and  Hotwell  Guide,  by  E.  SMercliff,  2nd  edition,  pp.  60,  61. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE   FLOATING   HARBOUR. 

Mr.  Jessop's  1802  scheme  adopted — To  cost  £200,000 — The 
scheme  enlarged  to  cost  £300,000 — An  Act  obtained— 
Preamble  quoted — Names  of  Dock  Company — First 
directors — Works  commenced — Company's  financial 
difficulties — Further  Acts — Modifications  of  works — 
Capital  increased  to  £580,000 — Completion  of  works- 
Dinner  to  a  thousand  workmen,  and  a  row. 

WHEN  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  an 
adequate  scheme  of  port  improvement  must  have  seemed 
to  many  as  far  from  adoption  as  ever.  But  the  very  near 
future  brought  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  the  citizens,  and 
particularly  of  the  progressives  among  the  Corporation  and 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers.  As  early  as  July,  1801, 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  mindful  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  autumn 
of  1791,  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  why  the 
Corporation  had  not  appointed  the  committee  suggested 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Hall,  to  consult  with  the  Standing 
Committee  on  "  the  scheme  for  damming  the  river." 

The  inquiry  bore  fruit,  and  in  March,  1802,'  it  was 
reported  to  the  Hall  that  various  plans  had  been  referred 
to  Mr.  Jessop  for  his  report.  That  eminent  engineer  put 
them  aside  as  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  port,  and  sub- 
stituted a  scheme  of  his  own.  It  is  suggested  in  Latimer's 
Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  Mr.  Jessop 
adopted  somebody  else's  plan,  but  in  his  later  work—  The 
History  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers — Latimer 
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makes  it  clear  that,  as  was  the  case,  Mr.  Jessop  disapproved 
all  the  plans  submitted  to  him,  and  brought  forward  a  new 
project  conceived  by  himself,  limiting  the  proposed  float 
to  that  portion  of  the  Avon  (twenty-two  acres)  extending 
from  Rownham  to  the  bottom  of  Prince's  Street,  but  in- 
cluding the  Froom  branch  (six  acres) ,  together  with  a  dock 
of  nine  acres  in  Canons'  Marsh,  and  an  entrance  basin  of 
six  acres  at  Rownham. 

The  Corporation  and  the  Society  unanimously  agreed 
that  Mr.  Jessop's  plan  was  the  best  yet  produced,  or  likely 
to  be  produced.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1802,  they  jointly 
published  the  plan  with  an  explanation  and  their  pro- 
posals for  raising  the  capital  to  carry  out  the  works. 

As  this  statement  is  official  and  has  long  ago  been 
forgotten,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  reproduce  it 
verbatim,  and  it  will  therefore  be  found  as  an  appendix 
(A). 

Mr.  Jessop's  scheme  was  to  erect  a  dam  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Froom,  cut  a  canal  through  Canons'  Marsh,  erect  an 
earth  dam  across  the  Avon  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Froom,  make  a  new  course  (the  Cut)  for  the  Avon  from  the 
Redcliff  (opposite  Rownham  Meads)  to  the  Redcliff  Rope- 
walk,  erect  a  second  dam  across  the  Avon  just  above  the 
new  course,  and  to  cut  a  canal  and  entrance  basin  in 
Rownham  Meads,  with  locks  and  gates  near  the  ferry. 

The  cost  of  the  New  Cut  was  estimated  at  £25,369,  and 
the  Canons'  Marsh  basin  £27,373  ;  the  whole  £156,840, 
which  included  £19,674  for  contingencies.  It  was  thought 
that  £200,000  would  be  ample  capital  to  complete  works 
and  pay  compensations.  A  dock  company  was  to  be 
formed,  and  the  capital  was  to  be  raised  in  £100  shares 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest  for  the  first  six  years  after 
Parliament  had  sanctioned  the  scheme,  and  up  to  a 
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maximum  of  8  per  cent,  afterwards.  And  the  balance 
of  £50,000  was  to  be  borrowed  in  sums  of  £100  on  tickets, 
the  interest  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  promoters  in  case 
of  any  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which  was  to  come  from 
rates  on  tonnage  estimated  at  £8,600  a  year,  and  £2,400 
the  produce  of  a  sixpenny  rate  on  houses  and  lands  in  the 
city.  The  subscription  list  was  opened  at  the  Guildhall  on 
May  3ist,  and  remained  open  daily  as  long  as  necessary. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1802),  when  this  scheme 
had  been  six  months  before  the  citizens,  and  the  £150,000 
share  capital  had  been  subscribed,  an  amended  plan  by  Mr. 
Jessop  was  produced  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers.  "  It  is  proposed,"  the  promoters 
said,  "  to  cut  a  Canal  and  Entrance-Bason  in  Rownham- 
Meads  with  Locks  and  Gates  near  Rownham-Ferry  as  in 
the  former  design,  with  the  difference  only  of  two  pair  of 
pointing  Gates  to  exclude  the  Tide-Water,  to  erect  a  Dam 
and  Overfall  across  the  Avon  above  the  Redcliff ,  and  a  Dam 
at  Temple-Meads  ;  to  erect  another  Dam  on  the  River  Avon 
below  the  Engine  Mills  with  pointing  Doors  to  exclude  the 
Tide-Water,  to  cut  a  Canal  from  above  this  Dam  through 
the  low  Lands  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob  and  St. 
George  in  Gloucestershire  into  the  Avon  below  the  Dam  at 
Temple-Meads,  and  to  cut  a  new  Course  for  the  River  Avon, 
from  the  Redcliff  through  the  Sand  Rock  at  the  back  of  the 
Redcliff  Rope-walk  into  the  old  River  below  the  point  of 
high  Land  at  Totterdown  :  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  an 
additional  Entrance-Bason  and  Locks  at  Trim-Mills  com- 
municating between  the  present  River  and  the  intended 
new  Course.  By  this  scheme  the  water  will  be  penned  up 
to  the  level  of  the  18  foot  mark  on  the  Quay  Gauge-Post, 
the  Float  will  reach  from  the  Redcliff  to  Temple-Meads  on 
the  River  Avon,  and  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Froom  to 
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Castle-Mills,  and  will  form  a  Harbour  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  more  than  double  the  Trade  of  the  Port, 
and  Vessels  will  be  enabled  to  enter  or  leave  the  Harbour 
at  any  Tide  in  the  Year,  Wind  and  Weather  permitting." 
The  two  miles  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Avon  was  thus  to 
become  a  Float  of  seventy  acres,  and  the  idea  of  a  dock 
at  Canons'  Marsh  was  abandoned. 

Enumerating  the  advantages  of  this  plan  over  the  one 
projected  in  May,  the  promoters  pointed  out  that  the 
existing  quays,  wharfs,  and  warehouses  would  not  be  left 
in  a  great  measure  useless,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
increased  in  value  ;  and  that  several  parishes,  particularly 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  Temple,  St.  Stephen, 
St.  Mary  Port,  Castle  Precincts  and  St.  Philip  and  Jacob, 
would  participate  in  the  benefits  to  a  much  larger  extent, 
as  there  would  be  no  danger  of  trade  being  removed  from 
those  parts  of  the  city. 

In  other  words,  no  option  was  left  to  vessels  to  take  up 
berths  in  the  old  river  on  The  Grove  and  the  (Welsh)  Back 
as  heretofore,  thus  avoiding  the  dues  which  were  to  pay  for 
the  improvement  of  the  port.  The  whole  of  the  ancient 
harbour  was  included  in  the  scheme,  the  Float  reaching  to- 
Temple  Back  and  the  Cut  from  Rownham  to  Netham. 
Many  leading  shipowners  strongly  objected  to  paying  for 
accommodation  which  they  said  they  did  not  require. 

Mr.  Jessop  naturally  considered  the  scheme  the  most 
perfect  yet  suggested,  and  said  the  works  would  cost  only 
£212,470,  including  "  two  Bridges  that  must  be  thrown 
over  the  intended  course  of  the  Avon,  on  the  Bath  and 
Bridgewater  Roads  ;  and  also  the  expence  of  a  Sewer  from 
Castle-Pill  through  Bread-street  and  Avon-street  to  the 
Avon  at  Totterdown,  above  the  Dam  at  Temple-Meads." 
By  this  sewer,  it  was  explained,  "  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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Sewage  at  present  discharged  into  the  Avon  above  Bristol- 
Bridge,  from  whence  the  Brewers  and  Distillers  are  mostly 
supplied  (!)  will  be  carried  off  and  not  permitted  to  mix 
with  the  water  in  the  Float." 

The  entire  cost,  to  complete  works  and  purchase 
properties  and  compensate  everybody  was  estimated  at 
£300,000.  To  meet  this  increased  outlay,  it  was  proposed 
to  tap  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  anticipated  annual 
income  was  set  out  thus  : — 

i 
Tonnage  on  shipping  . .      . .      8,600 

Rates  on  goods    . .      . .      3,34O 

Rate  on  houses 2,400 

Tonnage  on  goods  to  Canal       1,830 

Licences  at  405.  per  craft  plying  on  Float  400 


£16,570 

The  capital  was  to  be  raised  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
May;  viz.  £256,000  in  £100  shares  and  £50,000  on  tickets, 
the  interest  as  before. 

The  money  was  largely  subscribed,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Bill  was  drafted,  making  the  Corporation  estates  liable  for 
half  the  interest  on  the  £50,000,  the  Common  Council 
agreeing.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  woke  up  to  this  fact 
when  the  House  of  Commons  had  passed  the  proposed 
mortgage  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  provision  struck 
out  by  the  Lords.  The  loan  was  to  be  entirely  on  security 
of  the  rates  and  dues  collected  by  the  company. 

The  Corporation  had  assented  to  the  Bill  with  its  tax  on 
ships  and  its  rate  on  fixed  property  by  a  majority  of  only 
one,  and  there  was  great  opposition  throughout  the  city. 
Before  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  urged  by  shipowners 
of  the  standing  of  Messrs.  Bailey,  Bright,  Gibbs,  King, 
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Pinney  and  Protheroe  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  for  dock  facilities  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not. 
Such  a  course  was  contrary  to  all  precedent.  It  was 
further  argued  by  opponents  of  the  Bill  that  a  rate  on 
property  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  was  against 
all  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  that  the  suggested 
general  benefit  to  the  whole  city  was  a  mere  flight  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  promoters. 

Though  the  Bill  did  contain  these  novel  proposals, 
Parliament  regarded  the  circumstances  as  novel,  and  the 
Bill  obtained  the  Royal  assent  on  August  nth,  1803. 

The  Preamble  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the  drawbacks  of 
the  port,  and  the  proposed  remedial  measures  :— 

"  Whereas  Ships  and  Vessels  lying  at  the  Quays  in 
the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Bristol,  are  by  the  Reflux  of 
the  Tide  left  dry  Twice  in  every  Twenty-four  Hours, 
which  prevents  many  Foreign  Vessels,  and  others  of  a 
sharp  Construction,  from  frequenting  the  said  Port  and 
Harbour,  and  occasions  great  Injury  and  Damage  to 
Vessels  using  the  said  Port  : 

"  And  whereas  there  is  not  sufficient  depth  of  Water 
at  Neap  Tides  in  the  said  Port  and  Harbour  to  take 
Vessels  from  the  Quays  down  the  River  Avon  to  Sea, 
or  bring  them  up  on  their  Return  from  Voyages  ; 
whereby  favourable  Winds  are  frequently  lost,  and 
great  Expences,  Delays,  Damages,  and  Losses  are 
sustained,  to  the  Hindrance  of  Commerce,  and  to  the 
manifest  Disadvantage  of  the  Port  and  City  of  Bristol : 

"  And  whereas  Ships  and  Vessels  lying  in  the  said 
Port  and  Harbour  of  Bristol  cannot  be  removed  out  of 
Danger  in  case  of  Fire,  owing  to  their  being  left  dry, 
and  very  heavy  Losses  might  arise  therefrom,  and  in 
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case  of  Fire  among  the  Houses  in  the  said  City  of 
Bristol,  great  Inconvenience  and  Loss  would  be  ex- 
perienced from  want  of  Water. 

"  And  whereas  the  Dangers  and  Inconveniences 
before  mentioned  may  in  a  considerable  Degree  be 
remedied  by  cutting  a  new  Course  for  the  River  Avon 
on  the  Somersetshire  Side  of  its  present  Course,  from  a 
certain  Place  called  The  Redcliff,  through  Part  of  the 
Parishes  of  Bedminster,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  Saint 
Mary  Redcliff,  and  Temple,  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  into 
the  present  Course  of  the  said  River  below  the  high 
Land  at  a  certain  Place  called  Totter  down,  by  erecting 
a  Dam  and  Overfall  across  the  Avon  at  or  near  The 
Redcliff  aforesaid,  by  erecting  another  Dam  across  the 
said  River  Avon  at  Temple  Meads  below  the  Junction 
of  the  new  and  old  Course  of  the  River,  with  a  Barge 
Lock  near  the  said  Dam,  and  by  making  an  Entrance 
Basin  and  Locks  in  Rownham  Meads,  in  that  Part  of  the 
Parish  of  Clifton  which  lies  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  and 
an  Entrance  Basin  and  Locks  at  Trim  Mills*  between 
the  present  and  the  intended  Course  for  the  Avon,  by 
erecting  a  Dam  with  convenient  Barge  Locks,  and 
Sluices  across  the  said  River  Avon,  at  or  near  the 
Engine  Mills  between  the  Parishes  of  Saint  George  in 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  and  Brislinglon  in  the  County 
of  Somerset,  and  by  cutting  a  Canal,  Aqueduct,  or  Feeder, 
from  at  or  near  the  Engine  Mills,  through  part  of  the 
Parishes  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Philip  and  Jacob  in 

*  Or  Treen  Mills.  In  olden  times  the  beating  of  the  city  boundaries 
was  an  occasion  of  sport  and  revelry.  The  Mayor  fished  in  the  Froom, 
and  led  a  duck  hunt  at  Treen  Mills,  a  pond  now  represented  by 
Bathurst  Basin.  There  was  a  state  procession  to  the  pond,  headed  by 
the  city  trumpeters,  while  the  bells  of  Redcliff  rang  merry  peals.  The 
custom  had  begun  to  wane  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Gloucestershire,  into  the  present  Course  of  the  River 
Avon  below  the  intended  Dam  at  Temple  Meads. 

"  And  whereas  it  will  be  expedient  that  the  before- 
mentioned  Canal,  Aqueduct,  or  Feeder,  should  be  made 
navigable  for  Boats,  Barges,  and  other  Vessels,  for  the 
Purpose  of  preserving  and  facilitating  the  Navigation 
between  the  Cities  of  Bristol  and  Bath  : 

"  And  whereas  the  several  Persons  hereinafter  named 
have  entered  into  a  Subscription  towards  raising  the 
Sum  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds  as 
a  Joint  Stock  or  Fund  for  the  Purposes  hereinafter  set 
forth,  and  for  and  towards  carrying  into  Execution 
and  completing  the  several  Works  herein  mentioned  :  " 
And  inasmuch  as  the  same  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  without  the  aid  and  authority  of  Parliament,  the 
Bill  was  duly  presented. 

The  names  of  the  Bristol  Dock  Company  which  this 
momentous  Act  brought  into  being  are  interesting  to 
look  upon.  The  Mayor,  Burgesses  and  Commonalty,  the 
Master,  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  Merchant  Venturers 
-and  their  successors  are  first  named.  The  Mayor  at  the 
time  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament  was  Mr.  Robert  Castle, 
who  died  in  the  month  of  the  Royal  assent.  According  to 
ancient  custom,  his  robes,  swords,  and  other  insignia 
belonging  to  the  office,  of  which  he  had  died  possessed, 
were  placed  upon  the  table  before  the  Council  specially 
convened  to  appoint  a  successor  "  in  order  to  be  disposed 
to  such  person  as  should  be  elected."  That  person  was 
David  Evans. 

The  Master  of  the  Merchant  Venturers  at  the  time  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Bonbonous.  The  following  ^are  the  names 
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specifically  mentioned  in  the  Act  as  subscribers  towards 
the  quarter  of  a  million  share  capital : — 


Charles  Anderson. 

Jean  Anderson. 

Edward  Ash. 

Richard  Ash. 

Thomas  Andrews. 

Samuel  Birch. 

Joseph  Bonbonous. 

George  Braikenri  dge . 

Robert  Bruce. 

Francis  Bull. 

The  Reverend  John  Bull. 

Thomas  Bonville. 

Samuel  Boord. 

John  Britten  Bence. 

Mary  Brookman. 

Henry  Bright. 

John  Barrow. 

Benjamin  Baugh. 

Henry  Brooke. 

Edward  Brice  the  Younger 

John  Blake. 

Robert  Bush. 

Thomas  Brooke  the 

Younger. 
Edward  Brice. 
Robert  Bigg. 
William  Broderip. 
John  Innys  Baker. 
John  Cave. 
John  Cherry. 


Stephen  Cave. 

Anthony  Palmer  Collings. 

John  Chivers. 

Edward  Rolle  Clayfield. 

John  Coulson. 

Thomas  Crosse. 

John  Cornish. 

John  Chubb. 

Henry  Carter. 

James  Curtis. 

Charles  Court. 

Thomas  Coles. 

Harriet  Cross. 

Ann  Cross. 

Charlotte  Cross. 

Thomas  Cross. 

William  Dibbin. 

John  Dowell. 

Richard  Hart  Davis 

Andrew  Drummond. 

Robert  Dyer. 

Thomas  Daniel. 

William  Dowell. 

William  Danson. 

George  Daubeny. 

Mary  Ann  Davis. 

Joseph  Edye. 

Isaac  Elton. 

Samuel  Edwards. 

Thomas  Edwards. 
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Thomas  Ebsworth. 
William  Ebsworth. 
Henry  Ebsworth. 
William  Elton. 
John  Eames. 
Preston  Edgar. 
George  Franklyn. 
John  Franklyn. 
William  Fripp. 
Richard  Fowler. 
John  Farquharson. 
Samuel  Fripp. 
Olcher  Fedden. 
John  Gee. 
Joel  Gardiner. 
Joel  Gardiner  the  Younger 
Samuel  Gomond. 
Gabriel  Goldney. 
Samuel  Guppy. 
Charles  Granger. 
Joseph  Gilbert. 
James  George. 
Benjamin  Greenwood. 
William  Greaves. 
Thomas  Griffiths. 
Stephen  George. 
James  Martin  Hi! house. 
Cornelius  Hackett. 
Joseph  Hellicar. 
Thomas  Hellicar. 
Stephen  Horsley. 
James  Harvey. 
Wintour  Harris. 


Charles  Joseph  Harford. 

Charles  Harvey. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Harford. 

Richard  Honeywell. 

Peter  Holland. 

Edward  Harford. 

Jeremiah  Hill. 

Jeremiah  Hill  the  Younger 

Charles  Hill. 

Thomas  Hill. 

Elizabeth  Hill. 

John  Scandrett  Harford. 

Thomas  Nash  Haynes. 

Richard  Hale. 

Thomas  Hale. 

Benjamin  Hill. 

John  Harding. 

Jonathan  Hobbs. 

George  Hilhouse. 

William  Hurle. 

Samuel  Hall. 

William  Holder. 

Mark  Harford. 

Thomas  Hassell. 

Samuel  Heineken. 

Benjamin  Hooper. 

Thomas  Jones. 

Thomas  Jarman. 

James  Jolly. 

William  Singer  Jacques. 

William  Inman. 

Isaac  Jacobs. 

Edward  Jones. 
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James  Joyce. 
Henry  King. 
Thomas  Curtis  Leman. 
Henry  Revel  Llewellin. 
James  Leman. 
Robert  Lewis. 
Samuel  Lloyd. 
Adrian  Moens. 
Philip  John  Miles. 
Robert  Mitchell. 
John  Maxse. 
John  Metford. 
Robert  Meaby. 
Ulysses  Meller. 
James  Mouncher. 
Thomas  Chapman  Miller. 
John  Neilson. 
Robert  Noyes. 
Ezekiel  Nash. 
Richard  Nott. 
James  Norton. 
Richard  Neale. 
Jeremiah  Osborne. 
Lionel  Oliver. 
Simon  Oliver. 
William  Oliver. 
Thomas  Hungerford 

Powell. 

Edward  Pritchard. 
John  Purnell. 
William  Pine. 
Joseph  Panting. 
William  Payne. 


William  Perry. 
Thomas  Protheroe. 
Andrew  Pope. 
John  Plura. 
William  Parsons. 
Charles  Payne. 
John  Peters. 
John  Prideaux. 
Richard  Parry. 
Richard  Prescott. 
Jacob  Wilcox  Ricketts. 
George  Racster. 
Samuel  Rowland. 
James  Rowland. 
Mary  Rowland. 
Thomas  Ransford. 
Samuel  Robertson. 
Robert  Roe. 
Richard  Robertson. 
Robert  Ring  the  Elder. 
James  Room. 
Thomas  Roberts. 
The  Reverend  Thomas 

Roberts. 
Robert  Rankin. 
George  Rogers. 
John  Rudhall. 
Charles  Ridout. 
John  Ryland. 
Samuel  Span. 
Peregrine  Stockdale. 
Cossley  Saunders. 
Sarah  Saunders. 
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Richard  Stratton. 

Charles  Smith. 

Brooke  Smith. 

Joseph  Smith. 

Lambert  Schimmelpenning 

John  Smith. 

Ann  Pap  well  Smith. 

Edward  Stephens. 

John  Charles  Stuart. 

Samuel  Seyer. 

Thomas  Sanders. 

John  Sanders. 

George  Sanders. 

James  Sutton. 

Thomas  Stock. 

William  Stock. 

Daniel  Stanton. 

Charles  Sanders. 

Thomas  Tyndale. 

George  Thorne. 

William  Turner. 

Richard  Turner. 

John  Tucket t. 

William  Underwood. 

Richard  Vaughan  the 

Younger. 

Richard  Vaughan. 
Hugh  Vaughan. 


Robert  Vizor. 

Richard  Vigor. 

Thomas  Llewellin  Vining. 

John  Vaughan. 

Charles  Vaughan. 

John  Webb. 

John  Fisher  Weare. 

William  Weare. 

Henry  Weare. 

John  Winwood. 

John  White. 

Sir  Edward  Williams, 

Baronet. 
Danvers  Ward. 
Richard  Brickdale  Ward. 
Matthew  Wright. 
John  Winpenny. 
Samuel  Whitchurch. 
Thomas  Were. 
Thomas  Williams. 
Thomas  Wiltshire. 
William  Wiltshire. 
Mungo  Charles  Wright. 
Daniel  Wait  the  Younger. 
Robert  Withington. 
Philip  John  Worsley. 
Samuel  Ford  Whittingham 
Jean  Young. 


Twenty-seven  directors  were  appointed,  made  up  of 
the  Mayor  (for  the  time  being)  and  eight  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  the  Master  and  eight  other  members 
of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  and  nine  persons 
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chosen  by  ballot  from  among  the  general  body  of 
subscribers,  the  qualification  of  a  shareholder's  repre- 
sentative being  £100  capital  stock. 

The  nine  to  represent  the  subscribers  were  Benjamin 
Baugh,  Robert  Bruce,  Edward  Rolle  Clayfield,  Charles 
Hill,  William  Holder,  Richard  Hart  Davis,  Anthony 
Palmer  Collings,  Thomas  Hunger  ford  Powell,  and  Thomas 
Cole.  The  Corporation  returned  the  Mayor  (David 
Evans),  James  Harvey,  Joseph  Smith,  Joseph  Edye, 
Charles  Anderson,  Samuel  Birch,  Henry  Bright,  Daniel 
Wait,  junior,  and  Richard  Vaughan,  junior,  while  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  the  Master 
(Joseph  Bonbonous),  George  Daubeny,  John  Scandrett 
Harford,  Thomas  Hill,  Thomas  Daniel,  Charles  Joseph 
Harford,  John  Cave,  Hugh  Vaughan  and  Samuel  Span 
were  elected  to  the  directorate.  Mr.  George  Webb  Hall 
and  Mr.  John  Osborne  were  appointed  clerks  ;  Mr.  William 
Jessop  was,  of  course,  engineer;  and  the  surveyor  was 
Mr.  William  White. 

Neither  the  Common  Council  nor  the  Society  of 
Merchants  were  to  receive  dividends,  but  the  Town  Dues 
then  payable  to  the  Council,  and  the  wharfage,  tonnage, 
carriage,  cannage,  plankage  and  cranage  dues  payable  to 
the  Society  were  to  continue  payable  on  the  new  course 
of  the  river  to  the  respective  corporate  bodies. 

In  due  course  the  contract  was  let,  and  on  Tuesday, 
May  ist,  1804,  the  first  sod  for  the  New  Cut  was  turned 
by  Mr.  G.  Webb  Hall  at  the  early  hour  of  5  a.m.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company  of  the  directors,  shareholders 
and  others.  This  start  was  made  in  a  field  at  Wapping, 
near  Mr.  Teast's  shipbuilding  yard.  Felix  Farley's 
Journal  devotes  a  short  paragraph  to  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  commencing  "  the  greatest  undertaking,  we 


GEORGE    WEBB    HALL, 
Who  cut  the  first  sod  of  the  New  Cut  on  May  ist,   1804. 

(From  a  Pointing  by  JAS.  I.ONSDALK.) 
In  the  background  are  Sneyd  Park,  the  River  Avon,  Kingsweston  and  the  Bristol  Channel. 
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believe,  that  Bristol  has  ever  known."  The  writer  might 
have  said  it  was  the  greatest  engineering  work  of  the  kind 
known  to  England.  This  report  appeared  a  few  days 
after  the  ceremony,  and  it  was  added  that  "  the  numerous 
body  of  men  are  now  proceeding  in  the  work  with  the 
greatest  expedition.  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the 
progress  of  so  grand  an  undertaking  without  emotions 
of  pleasure,  heightened  by  no  illaudable  pride,  when  we 
regard  it  as  likely  to  be  a  monument  of  the  public  spirit 
of  our  fellow  citizens  and  an  instrument  of  the  increasing 
reputation  and  grandeur  of  their  posterity."  The 
expression  of  a  contemporary  that  Bristol  had  raised  more 
money  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  than 
Bonaparte  for  such  purposes  had  been  able  to  wring  from 
the  meagre  purses  of  30,000,000  slaves,  was  quoted  with 
approbation. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  more  capital  would  be 
required.  In  1805  it  was  reported  that  the  directors  had 
been  unable  to  borrow  the  £50,000,  and  that  the  share 

» 

capital  was  £14,500  short,  as  some  of  the  persons  who  had 
promised  to  take  shares  had  withdrawn  before  the  Bill 
passed.  Thereupon  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  shares, 
first  to  £135,  and  to  make  this  plan  more  palatable  to 
shareholders,  the  directors  promised  to  increase  the 
interest  from  the  4  per  cent,  named  in  the  first  Act  to 
6  per  cent. ;  and  on  May  23rd,  1806,  the  Royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  amending  Act,  which  sanctioned  the  increase 
of  the  subscription  to  £135  per  share  (afterwards  made 
£147  gs.  by  dividing  the  unsubscribed  shares),  and  some 
variations  of  the  scheme  of  works,  such  as  erecting  a 
solid  dam  at  Redclirf,  and  an  overfall  to  keep  up  the  waters 
in  the  rivers,  making  the  small  lock  at  Rownham  wider, 
walling  and  decreasing  the  entrance  basin  at  Rownham, 
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constructing  a  road  along  the  side  of  the  Feeder,  &c. 
The  directors  also  took  power  to  appoint  and  maintain 
constables  for  preventing  thefts  on  the  river,  and 
specifically  placed  upon  the  Corporation  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  clear  navigation  of  the  rivers  by  the  removal 
of  wrecks  and  all  other  obstructions.  The  company  was 
further  empowered  to  levy  tolls  "  at  the  several  turnpikes 
or  toll  gates,  to  be  erected  by  virtue  of  this  Act." 

It  took  much  longer  time  to  execute  the  works,  and 
cost  a  great  deal  more  money  than  was  estimated  even 
when  the  second  Act  was  promoted.  Indeed,  the  com- 
pany was  then  only  at  the  commencement  of  its  financial 
troubles.  The  basins  at  Trim  Mills  and  Rownham  cost 
£100,000  more  than  the  estimates,  although  Rownham 
basin  was  reduced  in  area  by  two  acres.  The  Cut  involved 
an  outlay  of  £66,000  on  the  purchase  of  land  which  had  not 
been  anticipated,  and  when  the  four  years  named  in  the 
first  Act  had  expired,  the  works  were  far  from  completion, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  capital  of  £300,000  must  be 
greatly  increased.  And  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
promote  another  Act.  Accordingly  a  Bill  was  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1807,  which  proposed  to  increase  the 
capital  on  security  of  much  higher  dues  on  shipping  and 
goods,  and  to  impose  dues  on  the  coasting  trade.  There 
was  a  minority  of  the  Hall  against  this  scheme,  and  as  the 
Corporation  also  opposed,  the  House  of  Commons  threw 
out  the  Bill.  It  was  not  until  the  Bill  had  been  some  time 
before  Parliament  that  its  objectionable  features  were 
discovered  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  session  of  1808  a 
more  reasonable  Bill  was  presented,  and  was  sanctioned 
without  opposition.  Reluctant  to  name  the  sum  that  it 
must  have  been  patent  they  wanted,  the  directors  took 
powers  to  raise  not  more  than  £180,000  further  "  by 
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promissory  notes  or  calls  "  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  Two 
piers  and  a  movable  bridge  (Prince  Street  Bridge),  with 
gates  to  keep  up  the  water,  were  authorised  by  this  Act, 
and  the  proposed  communicating  lock  between  Rbwnham 
entrance  basin  and  the  Merchants'  Floating  Dock  was 
abandoned,  as  it  would  "  be  attended  with  inconvenience  " 
to  the  said  Floating  Dock.  The  Act  extended  the  time  for 
completion  of  works  to  May,  1809.  A  sum  of  £500  a  year 
was  to  be  paid  to  a  Sinking  Fund,  beginning  a  year  after 
the  completion  of  the  works,  and  after  paying  8  per  cent, 
dividend,  any  surplus  of  income  was  to  be  added  to  the 
Sinking  Fund.  There  is  a  touch  of  irony  about  that 
provision  for  present-day  readers,  because  up  to  1823  the 
proprietors  never  received  any  dividend  at  all,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  the  average  dividend  did  not  come  to 
quite  z\  per  cent. 

A  fourth  Act  was  obtained  in  1809,  reciting  that  the 
Dock  Company  had  "  met  with  various  accidents  and 
losses,"  and  had  thereby  incurred  debts  and  liabilities  for 
compensation  which  made  it  imperative  to  increase  the 
company's  capital  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  £100,000, 
bringing  up  the  total  to  £580,000,  or  £280,000  beyond  the 
original  estimate.  Those  who  have  been  groaning  over 
the  comparatively  small  increased  cost  of  the  Royal 
Edward  Dock  works  ought  to  feel  all  the  consolation 
which  comes  to  people  from  knowing  that  others  have 
been,  or  are,  in  a  like  trouble  to  their  own. 

As  an  example  of  the  compensations  the  company 
had  to  pay,  may  be  mentioned  the  £10,000  awarded  at 
Gloucester  Summer  Assizes,  a  few  months  after  this  Act 
was  passed,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Bristol  Brass  Works, 
who  claimed  £40,000  for  loss  of  water  power  during  the 
construction  of  the  Floating  Harbour. 
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One  of  the  accidents  was  the  collapse,  on  February 
2oth,  of  the  ironwork  for  Bath  Bridge,  by  which  two 
workmen  were  killed.  The  bridge  was  rebuilt  on  the 
original  imperfect  design,  and  the  prophecy  that  it  would 
fall  again  was  fulfilled  on  March  2oth,  1855,  when  a  steam 
barge  struck  the  bridge  and  it  fell  into  the  water,  carrying 
with  it  carts  and  passengers  crossing  at  the  time,  two 
more  persons  being  killed. 

The  late  Mr.  John  M.  McCurrich,  who  held  office  as 
Engineer  to  the  Docks  Committee  immediately  before 
Mr.  W.  W.  Squire,  the  present  Engineer,  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  executing  the  Float  works  and  the 
results  for  the  British  Association  handbook,  1898  : — 

"  Dams  were  constructed  across  the  river  at  Totter- 
down  and  near  Rownham,  the  dam  at  the  Underfall 
Yard  being  known  as  the  '  Overfall '  and  afterwards  as  . 
the  '  Underfall.'  A  dam  was  also  made  across  the  river 
at  Netham.  Between  Netham  and  Totterdown  there 
is  a  considerable  bend  in  the  river,  and  by  making  a 
straight  cut  from  these  points  a  saving  in  distance  of 
over  three-fifths  of  a  mile  was  effected.  That  cut — 
known  as  the  Feeder  Canal — enables  small  vessels  and 
barges  to  pass  from  the  Avon  above  Netham  to  the 
Floating  Harbour  at  Totterdown,  and  it  also  affords 
a  means  of  supplying  the  Floating  Harbour  with  water 
to  compensate  for  loss  caused  by  leakage  and  by  the  use 
of  the  locks  and  basins.  A  lock  was  made  at  Totter- 
down to  allow  of  small  craft  entering  the  Feeder  or 
Floating  Harbour  direct  from  the  river. 

"  On  the  new  course  of  the  river,  mid- way  between 
Totterdown  and  Rownham,  an  entrance  lock  and  basin 
were  made  to  accommodate  vessels  of  the  coasting  class, 
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and  the  basin  was  connected  with  the  Floating  Harbour 
by  means  of  a  junction  lock  ;  it  was  named  Bathurst 
Basin  in  honour  of  one  of  the  then  Members  of  Parliament 
for  the  city.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  Floating 
Harbour  was  constructed  at  Rownham.  There  the 
river  made  a  sharp  bend,  and  a  cut  was  made  across 
that  bend.  The  entrance  locks,  two  in  number,  com- 
menced at  a  point  about  600  yards  below  the  Overfall 
dam  ;  then  there  was  a  basin,  700  feet  long  by  300  feet 
wide,  connected  with  the  Floating  Harbour  by  means 
of  a  junction  lock.  Subsequent  alterations  have  almost 
entirely  removed  all  traces  of  the  old  north  entrance 
lock,  and  the  south  entrance  lock  was  subsequently 
widened  and  altered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
practically  a  new  lock  ;  the  old  junction  lock  still 
remains,  but  it  has  been  built  up  at  one  end  so  that  it 
is  not  available  for  use. 

"  The  old  course  of  the  Avon  between  the  junction 
lock  and  Bristol  Bridge  and  the  enlarged  course  of  the 
Frome  up  to  the  Stone  Bridge  was  suitable  for  vessels 
with  masts  ;  excluding  the  Merchants'  Dock,  the  area 
of  these  two  portions  of  the  harbour  was  about  fifty- 
seven  acres.  The  portion  of  the  harbour  above  Bristol 
Bridge  has  an  area  of  about  fourteen  acres,  and  is 
suitable  for  barges  and  hulks. 

"  Before  the  portion  of  the  river  now  forming  the 
Floating  Harbour  was  '  dockised,'  the  mud  that 
accumulated  on  the  banks  was  removed  by  '  freshes  ' 
in  the  river,  or  at  other  times  by  sending  men  at  low 
water  to  push  the  mud  down  the  bank  into  the  river  ; 
but,  after  the  Floating  Harbour  was  made,  mud  could 
no  longer  be  removed  in  that  way.  The  water  in  the 
river  Avon  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  is  heavily 
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charged  with  mud,  and  a  great  deposit  takes  place  in  the 
harbour  near  to  the  entrance  locks.  It  is  now  removed 
by  dredging,  but  when  the  Floating  Harbour  was  made 
dredging  plant  was  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  the 
harbour  rapidly  silted  up  near  to  the  basin.  The  harbour 
was  closed  from  time  to  time  to  allow  of  the  mud  being 
scoured  out,  but  it  was  found  that  the  frequent  closing 
of  the  harbour  was  detrimental  to  trade.  Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  consulted,  and  he 
made  certain  recommendations,  namely  :  (i)  To  divide 
the  harbour  into  two  portions  at  Prince  Street,  and  to 
put  a  sluice  in  one  of  the  abutments,  so  that  one  portion 
of  the  harbour  could  be  scoured  without  disturbing 
vessels  in  the  other  portion.  (2)  To  make  a  trench  or 
culvert  from  the  harbour  to  the  river  near  to  Cumber- 
land Basin,  so  that  mud  deposited  in  the  harbour  near 
to  the  trench  could  be  scoured  into  the  river.  (3)  To 
have  a  steamboat  fitted  with  a  scraper  to  stir  up  the 
mud  and  drag  it  to  positions  where  it  could  be  scoured 
away.  The  vessel  is  known  as  the  'Dragboat.' 

"  The  first  method  has  been  given  up  as  the  Floating 
Harbour  is  not  emptied  now,  but  the  second  and  third 
methods  are  still  in  use."* 

Water  was  let  into  the  New  Cut  in  January,  1809.  On 
April  2nd  following  the  first  ships  passed  up  the  new 
channel,  and  entered  Bathurst  Basin,  as  the  Trim  Mills 
Basin  came  to  be  named  in  honour  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Bragge  Bathurst  (the  "  Brother  Bragge  "  of  a 
satire  by  Canning),  Tory  M.P.  for  Bristol  from  1796  to 
1811.  He  took  the  name  of  Bathurst  in  1804  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  Lydney  Estate.  Cumberland  Basin  was  named 

*  Handbook  to  Btistol  and  the  Neighbourhood  (British  Association, 
Bristol,  1898),  pp.  85,  86, 
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after  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  visited  Bristol  in  1803, 
during  the  Napoleon  invasion  scare  in  connection  with  our 
defences,  and  was  at  the  time  made  a  freeman.  The 
works  were  certified  on  May  ist  to  be  complete  as  provided 
by  the  Act  of  1808. 

In  true  British  style,  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  directors 
to  the  labourers  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  works,  a 
thousand  sitting  down  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  spectators,  at  tables  arranged  in  a  field  between  the  Cut 
and  the  Float.  The  tables  were  laden  with  beef  from  two 
oxen  roasted  whole,  potatoes  in  proportion,  six  hundred- 
weight of  plum  pudding,  and  beer  to  the  extent  of  a 
gallon  per  head.  Of  course,  some  had  more  than  their 
gallon,  and  as  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Irishmen 
among  the  guests,  the  bad  feeling  which  had  frequently 
manifested  itself  between  them  and  the  Englishmen  broke 
out  once  more.  The  Irishmen  wanted  to  get  possession 
of  a  cart  bringing  up  a  fresh  supply  of  stingo,  and  were 
frustrated  by  the  Englishmen.  Off  the  Irish  started  for 
their  homes  in  Marsh  Street — then  and  long  afterwards 
notorious  as  Irish  headquarters — for  shillelaghs.  They 
were  met  by  the  Englishmen  in  Prince  Street,  and  a 
tumultuous  fight  ensued,  which  was  not  ended  until  the 
press  gang,  then  familiar  enough  in  Bristol,  had  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  inefficient  guardians  of  the  peace,  and  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  beery  battle  had  been  placed  behind 
lock  and  key.  "  Several  persons  were  seriously  bruised  in 
the  affray,"  says  the  Felix  Farley  reporter,  "but  none 
killed,  as  has  been  reported.  One  man  was  taken  to  the 
Infirmary  severely  wounded,  but  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  it  is  likely  he  will  recover." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

STRUGGLES  WITH   THE   DOCK   COMPANY. 

Dock  Board's  dilemma — Figures  of  income — The  first 
steamship  in  the  harbour — Prejudice  against  steam 
navigation — Protests  against  high  port  charges — Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  founded — Dues  attacked  by  Society  of 
Merchants  and  Chamber  of  Commerce — Corporation's 
stubbornness — Petition  to  Parliament — A  Bill  that 
failed — The  Act  of  1825  and  ownership  of  Mayor's  Dues 
— A  peacemaker's  offer  rejected — Condition  of  the  float 
— Bristol's  claims  as  a  mail  packet  station — Suggested 
piers,  Mr.  Mylne's  Portishead  schemes — Government 
Commissioners  report  on  the  Corporation — Mis- 
management and  decline  of  the  port — Municipal  reform 
— Reductions  of  dues — Round  Point  cut  back. 

HAVING  frequently  promised  the  shareholders  generous 
dividends,  the  directors  of  the  Dock  Company  naturally 
felt  bound  to  redeem  their  promises.  Nothing  less  could 
be  expected  of  honourable  men.  The  only  way  was  to 
put  the  dues  up  high  enough.  Soon  there  was  raised  a 
cry  of  extortion  among  the  shipping  community.  The  Dock 
Board  rapidly  got  into  bad  odour  all  round,  for  their  policy 
not  only  made  enemies  of  those  interested  in  ships  and 
cargoes,  but  the  shareholders  received  no  dividend.  The 
Town  Dues  levied  by  the  Corporation  were  correspondingly 
exorbitant.  The  first  year  in  which  a  dividend  was  paid 
was  1823,  when  i  per  cent,  was  declared  payable  in 
August  for  the  year  ended  April,  3Oth.  The  published 
accounts  for  that  memorable  year  are,  perhaps,  worth 
reprinting  :— 
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The  next  year  the  dividend  was  £i  155.  per  cent. 
There  is  an  "  N.B."  at  the  foot  of  the  accounts  for  the  year 
ended  April,  1825,  stating  that  since  publication  of  the 
last  account  dividends  had  been  declared  of  £i  55.,  payable 
December,  1824,  for  the  half-year  ended  October  3ist, 
1824,  equal  to  £i  i6s.  lod.  per  share,  and  a  like  amount, 
payable  in  June,  1825,  f°r  the  half-year  ended  April. 
The  total  of  the  stock  stood  at  £325,717  is.,  and  of  the 
promissory  notes  £268,324  75.  2d.  A  regular  item  in  the 
accounts  for  several  years  was  "  By  Compensations  and 
other  Debts  of  the  original  Fund."  A  total  of  £11,655  IOS- 
was  paid  in  1819-20  as  compensation  for  damage  done  by 
and  during  the  execution  of  works,  Messrs.  Hillhouse, 
Sons  and  Co.  receiving  £4,722  los.  In  January,  1820,  a 
barge  damaged  Hill's  Bridge,  and  the  company  had  to  pay 
£746  145.'  7d.  on  account  of  repairs.  In  the  1822  accounts 
it  appears  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  £1,500  "  com- 
pensation and  expences,"  and  the  next  year  there  was 
paid  under  the  same  head  £3,196  175.  7d.,  £1,253  155. 
being  payable  to  the  Corporation. 

The  rates  on  tonnage  for  the  year  ended  April.  1811, 
amounted  to  £8,970,  and  the  duties  on  merchandise  to 
£7,047.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  from  then  the  tonnage 
produced  £1,499  more,  viz.  £10,469,  and  the  merchandise 
£7,237,  or  a  growth  of  only  £190.  The  receipts  in  the  last 
year  of  the  company's  existence,  1847,  were  :  from  tonnage, 
£19,768  ;  from  goods,  £9,015  ;  the  total  income  being 
£34,926  ;  while  the  expenditure  was  £45,296,  including 
over  £25,000  for  repairs  and  improvements.  The  Sinking 
Fund  was  sometimes  in  arrear,  but  in  1847  £77,655  of 
the  debt  had  been  redeemed. 

The  first  steam  vessel  to  enter  the  Bristol  docks  was 
the  Charlotte,  which  came  in  June,  1813.  It  was  put  on 
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for  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  between  Bristol  and 
Bath.  The  cabin  fare  was  2s.  6d.  and  steerage  is.  6d. 
Lack  of  trade  caused  the  boat  to  be  removed  compara- 
tively soon.  The  Charlotte  was  believed  to  have  been  built 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Bristol  coroners,  Mr. 
Theodore  Lawrence.  In  a  few  years'  time  other  steamers 
arrived  for  the  Irish  and  South  Wales  trades.  Mr. 
Samuel  Carter  Hall,  the  founder  of  the  Art  Journal, 
travelled  in  1815  from  school  at  Bristol  to  Cork  by  steamer, 
and  has  described  the  miserable  provision  for  passengers. 
The  trip  usually  lasted  three,  four,  or  more  days. 

Various  proposals  to  put  on  lines  of  steamers  were 
made  about  the  period  under  notice,  and  the  promoters 
sometimes  actually  succeeded  in  getting  the  Corporation 
to  refund  the  amount  of  the  Mayor's  Dues.  In  the  main, 
however,  steamers  received  no  great  encouragement  here, 
and  steam  tugs  were  steadily  ignored  until  1836,  Bristol 
authorities  preferring  the  old  and  far  more  costly  plan  of 
towing  by  men  and  horses.  The  appearance  in  the  port 
of  the  steam  tug  Fury,  in  1836,  caused  riots  at  Pill,  where 
the  towing  men  lived.  She  was  boarded  in  the  night  off 
Portishead  by  thirty  men,  some  having  firearms,  and  an 
owner  and  the  crew  were  driven  into  a  rowing  boat.  The 
tug  was  sent  adrift,  but  was  found  next  day.  Mr.  Mark 
Whitwill,  who  remonstrated  from  another  ship,  was  fired 
at.  The  rioters  were  allowed  to  escape  unpunished, 
although  some  military  were  sent  after  them. 

In  spite  of  strong  protests  from  time  to  time,  the  high 
dues  on  ships  and  goods  continued  to  be  levied,  and  in 
1823,  the  year  of  the  Dock  Company's  first  dividend,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  united  action  by  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  obtain 
reduction  of  the  dues.  Instances  were  quoted  of  loss  of  trade 
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owing  to  the  charges  at  the  docks.  Mr.  Joseph  Reynolds 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Chamber.  It  prepared  a 
statement  showing  to  the  public  the  differences  against 
Bristol  in  the  port  charges  in  other  ports,  as  in  London, 
Liverpool  and  Hull.  This  proved  that  the  amounts  pay- 
able on  shipping  and  goods  in  respect  of  forty-four  articles 
of  merchandise  at  Bristol  would  be  £515,608,  compared 
with  £210,098  in  London,  £231,800  at  Liverpool,  and 
£147,587  at  Hull.  The  charges  on  some  articles  at  Bristol 
made  import  commercially  impossible.  On  indigo,  for 
example — extensively  used  by  West  of  England  cloth 
factories — the  charges  were  seventeen  times  higher  than  in 
the  port  of  London.  This  statement  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Corporation  early  in  1824.  The 
only  reply  was  a  resolution  blaming  the  Chamber  for 
hastiness  and  hostility. 

In  March,  1824,  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers 
sent  a  strongly- worded  report  to  the  Corporation,  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  "  the  languor  and  com- 
parative decline  of  Bristol  trade  was  mainly  attributable 
to  the  Town  and  Mayor's  Dues."  Material  reductions 
were  recommended  in  the  belief  that  trade  would  then 
grow,  and  in  the  end  there  would  be  no  material  diminution 
of  the  Corporation's  revenues. 

Determined  not  to  take  the  Corporation's  snub  lying 
down,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  languishing 
trade  of  the  port.  This  move  the  Corporation  met  by 
introducing  a  Bill  into  Parliament,  "  ostensibly,"  says 
Latimer,  "  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  reduce  its 
dues,  but  really — its  opponents  asserted — with  the  object 
of  obtaining  legislative  sanction  for  taxation  which  many 
merchants  held  to  be  illegally  imposed."  The  Chamber 
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of  Commerce  having  a  large  public  support,  was  able  to 
present  formidable  opposition  to  the  Bill,  £3,000  being 
promised  for  the  fight.  The  Hall  counselled  modification 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  eventually  induced  the 
Corporation  to  amend  it  by  proposing  reduced  dues.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  in 
face  of  growing  opposition  the  Corporation  dropped  the 
Bill  for  a  year.  Then  the  Bill  was  revived,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee  Room  in  1825  there  was 
a  great  contest. 

One  of  the  local  pamphlets  printed  in  March,  1825, 
by  "  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,"  sets  out  five  principal 
objections  to  the  Bill  thus  :— 

"  In  the  first  place, — the  principle  of  the  Bill  is  a 
total  departure  from  that  arrangement  which  was 
entered  into  in  London  in  May  last,  by  the  Deputations 
from  the  Common  Council  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  which  if  the  Rates  are  necessary  to  be 
levied  and  perpetuated,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in 
toto,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the  burthens  can  be 
equally  and  fairly  borne. 

"  2ndly, — That  the  Bill  will  give  to  the  Common 
Council  a  valid  and  imprescriptible  title,  in  lieu  of  that 
by  which  they  at  present  collect  the  dues,  and  which  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  questionable  tenure  ; 
I  might  almost  say  a  title,  which  the  Common  Council 
themselves  are  ignorant,  from  whence  it  is  derived. 

"  3rdly, — The  remission  of  the  Irish  Dues.  I  do 
not  allude  to  this  remission  with  the  view  to  object  to 
it,  but  to  shew  that  the  Common  Council  can  take  no 
credit  to  themselves  for  this  remission. 

"  4thly, — That  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sum  to  be 
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raised, — no  Sinking  Fund  provided  for  the  redemption* 
of  the  Rates, — and  no  publication  promised  of  the 
account  of  their  disbursement. 

"  And  Lastly, — That  had  the  Bill  itself  been  free- 
from  objections,  the  Schedules  of  Rates  to  be  attached 
to  it.  are  full  of  glaring  inconsistencies,  are  constructed 
upon  erroneous  principles,  and  exceed  in  their  amount 
the  rates  of  rival  ports." 

The  principle  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  was- 
that  freemen  should  pay  dues  equally  with  non-freemen. 

The  stubborn  Corporation  scorned  the  idea  that  it 
could  not  do  as  it  liked  with  its  funds,  and  claimed  the 
port  dues  as  personal  property.  "  Theirs  is  private 
property,"  said  the  Corporation's  Counsel  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  and  it  must  belong  to  them  as  their  estate, 
as  much  as  any  property  belonging  to  any  one  of  your 
lordships."  But  Parliament  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bill  passed  with  power 
to  reduce  the  Mayor's  Dues,  leaving  the  question  of 
ownership  of  those  dues  still  in  doubt.  "  Claims  to  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  toll,"  called  the  Mayor's  Dues,  was- 
the  phrase  inserted  in  the  Act.  The  imposts  were  reduced 
from  a  total  of  £5,500  to  one  of  £3,500.  Even  then  they 
were  considered  excessive.  So  high  was  the  feeling 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  citizens  over  these 
questions,  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Wallace,  sent  down  by 
the  Government  in  November  following  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  as  one  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
collection  and  management  of  civic  revenues,  offered  his 
services  as  conciliator.  The  Hall  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  readily  accepted  the  offer,  but  the  Corporation 
would  have  none  of  it.  There  were  many  cases  of  great 
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personal  bitterness  between  citizens  for  a  long  time  over 
these  questions. 

The  summer  of  1825  was  very  hot,  and  the  Float, 
into  which  nearly  all  the  sewage  of  the  city  discharged, 
stank  intolerably.  As  the  Dock  Board  would  do  nothing 
in  response  to  appeals,  the  Attorney-General  was  moved 
in  February,  1826,  and  obtained  a  mandamus  in  the 
King's  Bench,  by  which  means,  ultimately,  the  directors 
were  compelled  to  make  the  Mylne  culvert,  as  it  was 
called  from  the  engineer  who  designed  it.  The  work, 
which  cost  £7,000,  consisted  of  a  diversion  of  the  filthy 
waters  of  the  Froom  from  the  Harbour  into  a  tunnel 
under  the  old  bed  of  the  Avon,  discharging  into  the  New 
Cut.  This,  of  course,  only  removed  the  stink  to  another 
part  of  the  city,  although  the  tide  mitigated  the  nuisance. 
To  this  day  however  it  remains  as  a  grievance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  city. 

The  Drawbridge,  erected  in  1808,  did  not  last  twenty 
years:  The  method  of  slowly  raising  and  lowering  by 
a  hand  winch  was  highly  inconvenient  to  traffic,  and  in 
August,  1827,  a  new  swivel  bridge  was  opened.  It  cost 
£2,000,  and  the  opening  ceremony  consisted  simply  of  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  passing  over  the  bridge  to  service 
at  the  Mayor's  Chapel  in  College  Green. 

Steam  navigation  having  become  more  general,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  began,  in  1828,  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  the  claims  of  Bristol  as  a  mail  packet  station 
for  Ireland.  The  reply  was  that  Bristol  had  not  facilities 
for  a  fixed  daily  sailing.  Thereupon  the  Chamber  invited 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  to  help  in  the  provision 
of  a  pier  at  Avonmouth.  But  it  so  happened  that  a  year 
earlier  the  Chamber  had  demanded  a  reduction  of  the 
Wharfage  Dues,  and  a  refusal  had  diminished  the  cordiality 
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of  relations  between  the  two  bodies.  The  only  answer 
to  the  Chamber's  invitation  was  that  the  Society,  in  1823, 
had  itself  suggested  a  pier  at  the  Lamplighter's  Hotel, 
Shirehampton,  a  house  built,  it  may  be  explained,  about 
1770  by  Mr.  Swetman,  oilman  of  Small  Street,  out  of 
the  profits  he  made  as  contractor  for  lighting  several 
•of  the  city  parishes  by  oil  lamps. 

With  characteristic  persistence,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce returned  to  the  question  in  1829,  and  the  Society, 
though  feeling  that  the  pier  would  be  costly  and 
unremunerative,  agreed  to  consider  any  feasible  scheme 
if  the  Corporation  and  the  Dock  Board  would  co-operate. 

But  the  Reform  Riots  of  1831  and  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  intervened  before  much  more  was  heard  about 
better  dock  accommodation.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  I.  K. 
Brunei  commended  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee  a 
scheme  for  building  a  pier  at  Portishead  to  accommodate 
the  Irish  mail  boats.  This  must  have  been  the  plan 
originally  designed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mylne,  C.E.,  in  1828,  and 
slightly  modified  in  1832. 

Mr.  Mylne  proposed  in  1828  to  run  out  a  pier  for 
a  distance  of  808  feet  from  the  shore,  a  little  below 
the  hotel,  into  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low  water  springs— 
the  first  53  feet  6  inches  forming  an  abutment,  and  the 
next  506  feet  occupied  by  that  part  of  the  pier  which  would 
be  carried  out  on  the  suspension  principle,  and  formed  of 
two  spans,  each  of  243  feet,  supported  by  three  pairs  of 
towers,  25  feet  high  and  nine  feet  wide,  the  roadway  being 
14  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  above  high  water  springs  ; 
the  base  of  the  centre  pier  measuring  20  feet  by  38  feet  ; 
the  remaining  276  feet  6  inches  would  be  formed  into  a 
solid  embankment,  28  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  18  feet 
at  the  top,  50  feet  of  which  would  be  on  a  line  with 
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the  roadway  of  the  suspended  part,  and  the  remainder 
formed  into  a  landing-slip,  at  a  slope  of  I  in  4,  with 
three  level  landing-stages  at  each  side  10  feet  long,  at 
equal  distances  from  one  another  ;  the  central  portion  of 
the  slip,  for  a  breadth  of  6  feet,  being  carried  up  in  a 
straight  line  for  the  convenience  of  landing  cattle  and 
carriages.  In  another  drawing  of  the  same  design,  dated 
1832,  Mr.  Mylne  substituted  a  rubble  embankment  for 
that  portion  which  he  formerly  proposed  to  carry  out 
on  the  suspension  principle. 

Though  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  back  up  Bristol's 
claim  to  the  Irish  service,  there  was,  as  usual,  a  division 
of  opinion,  and,  whether  influenced  by  that  fact  or  not, 
the  Post  Office  continued  to  send  the  mails  via  Holyhead, 
which  is  the  route  still  adopted.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  new  Fishguard  route  have  not 
been  allowed  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  postal  authorities 
so  far  as  the  South  of  Ireland  is  concerned. 

Having  reformed  itself,  the  House  of  Commons  set 
about  the  reform  of  the  local  parliaments,  and  in  1833  a 
Royal  Commission  began  to  inquire  into  the  constitution 
and  •  working  of  municipal  corporations.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gambler  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Drinkwater  were  sent  to  Bristol 
early  in  October,  and  sat  for  a  month  conducting  their 
inquiry.  The  great  charge  against  the  Corporation  was 
that  it  was  a  secret  body  responsible  to  nobody.  It 
consequently  mismanaged  city  affairs  to  suit  individual 
interests,  and  one  result  was  a  serious  decline  of  the  trade 
of  the  port  on  account  of  the  excessive  dues  levied  on 
ships  and  goods.  Though  the  Corporation  was  not  without 
able  defence,  the  Commissioners  reported  on  it  as  "a 
very  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  results  of  self-election 
and  irresponsibility."  There  was  no  absolute  personal 
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dishonesty,  but  there  was  evidence  of  mismanagement 
and  extravagance. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  of  dock  dues  under  the  Act  of 
1825,  the  charges  on  certain  goods  were  50  per  cent,  above 
the  London  and  Liverpool  dues.  "  Far  below  her  former 
station  as  the  second  port  of  the  empire,"  said  the 
Commissioners,  "  she  now  has  to  sustain  a  mortifying 
competition  with  second-rate  ports  in  her  own  Channel." 
Foreign  ships  discharged  at  those  ports  Bristol  cargoes 
which  had  to  be  brought  here  by  coasters.  "  If  it  were 
not  for  its  Irish  trade  and  the  West  India  monopoly,  of 
which  the  circumstances  still  enable  Bristol  to  retain 
its  share,  it  is  probable,"  the  report  continued,  "  that 
there  would  soon  be  nothing  in  the  Floating  Harbour  but 
a  few  coasters  and  fishing  boats." 

Bristol  ~had  a  greatly-reduced  foreign  fleet  of  about 
thirty  sailing  vessels,  and  there  were  many  empty  ware- 
houses. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  again  to  the  aid 
of  the  citizens,  and  induced  the  Dock  Company  in  July,  1834, 
to  grant  a  further  reduction  of  dues,  though  the  concession 
still  left  excessive  charges  on  sugar,  wine,  and  tobacco, 
while  coastwise  dues  remained  double  those  levied  at 
Liverpool. 

In  December,  1835,  the  old  Common  Council  held  its 
final  meeting,  having  been  superseded  by  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  that  year.  One  of  its  last  resolutions 
affecting  the  trade  of  the  port  was  the  abolition  of  Town 
Dues  on  exports,  and  a  large  reduction  of  the  dues 
generally.  So  far  as  the  exports  were  concerned,  it  was 
almost  a  case  of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
had  gone,  for  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
only  £466. 

A  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers, 
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after  more  than  two  years'  consideration,  recommended r 
in  March,  1837,  a  reduction  of  Cranage  Dues.  The  lease 
was  surrendered  to  the  Corporation,  and  anybody  could 
use  a  crane  or  not  as  he  chose,  the  rates  being  25  per  cent, 
lower  than  formerly.  The  Society  about  this  time 
undertook  to  cut  off  a  large  piece  of  the  Round  Point  in 
the  Avon,  and  so  improve  the  navigation.  On  this  work 
/3,ooo  was  spent,  and  the  Corporation  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  tendered  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Society  for  this  substantial  port  improvement.  It  was 
said  that  2,500  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  cut  away,  which 
was  accounted  a  great  improvement  in  those  days,  when 
small  ships  were  still  carrying  the  traffic. 


CHAPTER    V. 

1HE    "GREAT  WESTERN"    STEAMSHIP. 

A  pioneer  Atlantic  steamer — Shabby  trick  at  Liverpool — The 
impossible  performed — "  Great  Western  "  and  Dock 
Company — Improvements  and  lower  dues  refused — 
Suggested  purchase  of  the  docks — Mr.  Brunei's  im- 
provement schemes — Sir  John  McNeill's  Portishead  pier 
— Building  of  the  "  Great  Britain  " — Launched  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort — Liverpool  forges  ahead — 
The  Bristol  ships  go  to  Liverpool — Wreck  of  the  "  Great 
Britain  " — Losses  of  the  owners  and  damage  to  the 
port  of  Bristol. 

STEAM  navigation  rather  than  port  development  now  began 
to  occupy  attention  in  Bristol.  Though  there  were  more 
than  twenty  coaches  daily  on  the  road  between  Bristol  and 
London  in  1835,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new  railway, 
which  owed  its  inception  to  Bristol  men  and  had  much 
Bristol  capital  behind  it,  would  greatly  change  the  aspect 
of  things  commercial  in  Bristol.  Mr.  T.  R.  Guppy,  a 
Bristolian,  who  had  been  an  active  promoter  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  set  before  his  fellow-citizens  a  scheme 
for  supplementing  the  railway  by  a  steamship  service 
across  the  Atlantic.  Hitherto  no  steamship  had  been 
built  for  the  Atlantic,  though  the  Savannah  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  1819,  and  a  Canadian  steamer,  the  Royal 
William,  in  1833. 

So  much  encouragement  did  Mr.  Guppy  receive,  that 
early  in  January,  1836,  the  prospectus  of  the  Great  Western 
Steamship  Company  was  issued,  the  capital  being  put 
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at  £250,000.  From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  money.  Mr.  Brunei  was  called  upon  for  a  design  for 
what  was  to  be  a  historic  ship — the  first  Atlantic  steamer, 
the  Great  Western,  of  1,340  tons  measurement,  120  feet 
long  and  35  feet  beam.  The  design  was  duly  furnished 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Patterson,  of 
Wapping,  who  on  July  igth,  1837,  launched*  the  ship. 
Having  been  fitted  with  440  horse-power  engines  in 
London,  she  returned  to  Bristol  in  April,  1838.  As  she 
lay  in  Kingroad  awaiting  her  seven  passengers  she  had 
cost  her  owners  £63,000.  She  sailed  on  April  8th  for  New 
York,  which  port  she  reached  after  an  uneventful  voyage 
-of  fifteen  days  and  ten  hours.  Bristol  skill  and  enterprise 
had  solved  a  problem  which  scientists  and  even  experienced 
mariners  had  declared  insolvable.  Jealous  men  at  Liver- 
pool made  a  mean  attempt  to  rob  Bristol  of  the  kudos  by 
secretly  directing  the  Sirius,  a  London  to  Cork  boat,  to 
leave  Cork  for  New  York  four  days  before  the  Great 
Western  left  Kingroad.  The  Great  Western  arrived  at 
New  York  within  two  hours  of  the  Sirius,  which  had  had 
to  take  in  coal  at  Sandy  Hook.  On  the  homeward  journey 
the  Great  Western  brought  sixty-six  passengers  and  20,000 
letters,  and  again  showed  her  superiority  to  the  rival  boat. 
The  Great  Western  left  New  York  on  May  yth,  and  reached 
Kingroad  on  the  22nd  ;  and  the  Sirius,  leaving  on  the  ist, 
arrived  in  England  on  the  i8th.  The  Bristol  ship  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations.  She  easily  made 
her  ten  miles  an  hour,  as  Brunei  proposed,  and  instead  of 
burning  1,480  tons  of  coal,  as  savants  had  calculated,  she 
•came  home  at  a  cost  of  392  tons.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  crowd  of  100,000 
•cheered  the  ship  as  she  left  New  York,  and  she  was  met  in 

*  The  water  was  let  into  the  dock  and  she  was  floated. 
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Kingroad  by  special  representatives  of  The  Times  and 
The  Morning  Herald,  who  afterwards  posted  to  Maiden- 
head at  express  rate,  and  thence  took  train  on  the  new 
railway  to  London.  (This  portion  of  the  line  had  been 
opened  only  a  few  days.  The  extension  through  to  Bristol 
was  not  completed  until  June,  1841.) 

The  British  Association's  visit  to  Bristol  in  August, 
1836,  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  prognostications  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  who  declared  that  no  ship  could  carry  enough 
coal  to  steam  more  than  2,080  miles,  and  that  Bristol 
people  were  building  a  ship  to  do  the  impossible.  They 
might  as  well  propose  a  steam  voyage  to  the  moon  as  to 
New  York.  Brunei  was  present,  and  briefly  replied  that 
Dr.  Lardner's  data  were  wrong,  being  founded  on  the 
performances  of  old  ships.  Dr.  Lardner,  six  years  later, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  steamer,  having  no  doubt  been 
convinced  of  his  mistake  by  the  performances  of  this 
Bristol  ship,  which  between  April  8th,  1838,  and  November 
23rd,  1844,  made  seventy  trips  and  carried  5,774  passengers. 

Difficulties  with  the  Dock  Company  soon  arose,  for 
although  the  new  ship  could  not  safely  use  the  harbour, 
and  had  to  lie  in  Kingroad  to  discharge  and  load  by  means 
of  smaller  craft,  the  Dock  Company  exacted  their  dues  of 
£106  per  trip,  and  as  much  more  on  the  cargo,  holding  that 
they  were  not  competent  to  make  abatements.  Besides, 
having  carried  out  their  obligations  under  the  Acts  for 
improving  the  Harbour,  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust, 
they  said,  to  be  defeated  of  their  profits  by  the  building  of 
ships  too  large  to  enter  that  harbour  !  This  attitude  again 
raised  the  whole  question  of  the  wants  of  Bristol  as  a  port 
now  possessing  a  large  trade.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Town  Council,  a  committee  was  formed, 
representing  the  Council,  the  Society  of  Merchants,  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Company,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  best  way  of 
supplying  those  wants.  It  recommended  «the  making  of 
a  wider  entrance  to  the  Floating  Harbour  at  Cumberland 
Basin,  the  construction  of  a  wharf  outside  the  basin  for 
small  steamers,  a  great  reduction  of  the  tonnage  rates 
levied  by  the  Dock  Company,  and  a  new  dock  for  very 
large  vessels  at  a  point  in  the  Avon  not  higher  than  Sea 
Mills.  It  was  also  recommended  that  the  capital  of  the 
Dock  Company  should  be  increased  to  £75  shares,  that 
the  £2,400  rate  on  lands  and  houses  should  be  surrendered 
in  order  to  promote  goodwill  towards  the  proposed  new- 
issue  of  shares,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  paying 
out  the  promissory  noteholders,  and  that  the  control  of  the 
docks  should  be  popularised  by  widening  the  representa- 
tion of  the  directorate. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  widening  of  the  south  lock 
at  Cumberland  Basin  would  cost  £25,000,  the  wharf  out- 
side £5,000,  the  widening  of  the  lock  from  the  basin  into 
the  Harbour  £25,000,  and  the  new  dock  at  or  below  Sea 
Mills  £40,000.  A  sum  of  £8,000  was  suggested  for  future 
improvements,  and  sundries,  including  half  the  cost  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament — the  Town  Council  to  pay  the  other  half 
— were  put  down  at  the  precise  sum  of  £3,675  I2s.  lod. 
This  was  done  so  that  the  total  of  £106,675  I2s.  iod.,  added 
to  the  company's  existing  debt  of  £268,324  75.  2d.  would 
make  up  the  capital  to  a  round  £375,000,  or  5,000  shares 

of  £75- 

The  loss  of  the  rates  on  houses  (£2,366),  and  the 
reduction  of  rates  on  tonnage  (£4,237)  and  goods  (£400), 
on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year's  trade,  it  was  argued, 
would  be  much  more  than  met  by  the  gain,  which,  indeed, 
was  estimated  at  £8,500  net. 
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"  Upon  the  scheme  laid  before  your  Board,"  con- 
cluded the  report,  "  the  present  holder  of  Dock  shares 
would,  on  the  basis  of  the  account  of  1837-38,  receive 
for  the  first  year  a  dividend  of  only  £2  6s.  per  share. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  which  he  would  derive 
concurrently  would  be  :— - 

"i.  An  improved  construction  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  his  Company. 

"2.  The  possession  by  that  Board  of  a  power  of 
adapting  the  tonnage  rates  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  proprietary. 

"3.  The  termination  of  all  hostile  feeling,  and 
security  from  all  hostile  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
City. 

"4.  An  immediate  command  of  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  present  and  for  the 
construction  of  new  works.  And 

"5.  An  increase  of  receipts  from  the  augmented 
trade  of  the  Port,  to  such  an  extent  as  will  raise  his 
dividends  above  the  present  average,  and  far  beyond 
those  which,  if  the  existing  state  of  things  continue,  can 
be  realised  in  future. 

"  In  times  now  happily  gone  by,  in  which  Bristol  was 
content  to  be  stationary,  we  might  have  hesitated, 
however  convinced  of  its  being  ultimately  beneficial  to 
your  company,  to  propose  a  plan  involving  a  present 
reduction  in  its  dividends,  but  our  fellow-citizens  have 
preserved  us  from  every  difficulty  by  the  course  which 
they  have  lately  pursued. 

"  By  the  system  of  internal  communication  which 
they  are  rapidly  constructing — by  the  introduction  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture — and  by  the  establishment  of 
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foreign  Steam  Navigation — they  have  already  prepared 
for  you  new  and  unlooked-for  sources  of  receipt. 

"  That  the  other  public  bodies  connected  with  the 
Port  will  eagerly  co-operate  to  the  general  good,  we 
cannot  doubt.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  press  upon  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  a  considerable  outlay  in 
the  erection  of  sheds  on  the  quays,  and  in  extensive 
improvements  in  the  channel  of  the  river  ;  and  should 
your  Company  favourably  entertain  the  suggestions  now 
made  to  it,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  recommend  to  the 
Town  Council  to  abandon  the  Town  and  Mayor's  Dues, 
by  which  an  additional  relief  will  be  afforded  to  the 
trade,  to  the  annual  extent  of  £1,600. 

"  In  the  plan  which  we  have  suggested,  we  believe  that 
the  principle  of  general  benefit  is  carried  out  effectually 
and  equitably  to  all  parties.  The  creditor  will  be  paid 
in  full ;  the  rated  inhabitants  will  be  relieved  from 
payments  of  £2,400  per  annum ;  the  trade  of  the  Port 
from  annual  charges  of  upwards  of  £6,000,  -with  a  power 
of  looking  forward  to  further  reductions  in  dues  when 
permitted  by  the  growth  of  receipts  ;  the  discretion  of 
yourselves  as  a  Board  of  Direction  will  be  relieved  from 
all  trammels  ;  the  old  shareholder  will  be  placed  in  a 
situation  of  security  and  prospective  benefit,  hitherto 
unknown  to  him  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  industry 
and  the  capital  of  our  City  will  be  enabled  to  save  it  from 
the  encroachment  of  other  ports,  and  be  free  to  improve 
the  old  and  to  devise  new  channels  of  profitable  enter- 
prise."* 

This  report  was  signed  by  William  Fripp  (Chairman), 
John  Vining  and  Richard  Poole  King  for  the  Town  Council ; 

*  Supplement  of  the  Bristol  Standaid,  Wednesday,  June  I9th,  1839. 
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Valentine  Hellicar,  George  Lunell  and  W.  Edward 
Acraman  for  the  Society  of  Merchants  ;  Edward  Harley, 
Henry  Bush  and  John  Salmon  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  and  Thomas  Kington,  Robert  Bright  and  Thomas 
R.  Guppy  for  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Dock  Company  appointed  a 
number  of  directors  to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  report,  and 
the  first  paragraph  of  their  reply  expressed  regret  that 
the  labours  of  so  important  a  committee  had  "  terminated 
in  a  result  so  little  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  practical 
effect."  The  cost  of  the  proposed  benefits  would  greatly 
exceed  £100,000,  and  the  reduction  of  the  dock  rates 
would  be  at  least  £7,000  a  year.  At  some  length  it  was 
pointed  out  how  unjust  it  would  be  to  the  promissory  note- 
holders to  carry  out  the  committee's  proposals,  having 
regard  to  the  existing  nature  of  their  security,  and  the 
promises  previously  made  to  these  investors.  Parliament, 
it  was  suggested,  would  not  sanction  such  a  proposal  as 
the  compulsory  discharge  at  par  of  the  note-holder's 
rights,  seeing  that  they  were  virtually  stockholders  having 
a  preferential  claim  to  an  ascertained  dividend. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  what  they  regarded  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the  report,  the  directors  proceeded 
to  consider  the  suggested  works  and  reductions  of  income. 
The  admitted  loss  of  £9,000  a  year  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  swollen  by  maintenance  charges,  &c.  The  only 
return  proposed  was  an  appropriation  of  the  existing 
Sinking  Fund,  about  £1,100  a  year.  The  directors  did  not 
admit  that  the  dock  rates  were  excessive,  or  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  the  alleged  decline  of  trade.  The  house 
rate  did  not  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  on  a  total 
rateable  value  in  the  ancient  city  of  £212,318  produced 
£2,653  igs.  6d.  This  rate  was  in  the  amended  scheme 
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for  making  the  Harbour,  and  was  introduced  because  of 
the  great  benefit  of  that  plan  over  the  first  subscribed 
scheme.  While  holding  the  highest  opinion  of  the  public 
spirit  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  directors  were  "  sceptical 
as  to  the  effect  so  confidently  expected  from  the  removal 
of  this  small  tax." 

The  directors  admitted  the  desirability  of  some  im- 
provements, but  if  the  new  dock  were  made,  perhaps  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  need  not  be  widened.  It  might 
also  be  right  to  raise  new  capital,  but  not  in  the 
committee's  manner.  "  These  are  all  points,  however, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  shareholders  as  the  parties 
principally  concerned,  to  whom,  therefore,  they  are 
submitted."  The  report  continued  in  a  tone  not  likely  to 
inspire  the  shareholders  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 
It  was  igned  by  Charles  Payne,  Joseph  Cookson,  John 
Hurle,  Humphry  Jefferys,  Henry  Charles  Harford,  James 
George  and  John  Howell. 

The  Society  of  Merchants,  however,  fully  endorsed  the 
committee's  suggestions  for  new  works,  and  agreed  that 
the  tonnage  on  ships  should  be  reduced.  The  Dock 
Company  took  no  action,  but  on  being  again  pressed, 
proposed  that  the  discontented  should  buy  the  company's 
property,  and  put  themselves  into  the  position  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  they  advocated  so  strenuously — the 
first  practical  suggestion  for  freeing  the  port. 

Thereupon  negotiations  were  opened  by  the  Corpora- 
tion with  a  view  to  purchase,  and  the  Society,  in  November, 
1839,  passed  a  resolution  of  cordial  co-operation  with 
"  other  public  bodies  in  reducing  rates  and  encouraging 
trade  "  by  any  plan  which  promised  those  results.  The 
Corporation  was  willing  to  take  over  the  dock  property, 
and  pay  2}  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  but  that  offer 
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was  not  considered  adequate,  and  as  the  Corporation 
would  not  come  up  to  the  company's  figure  of  2\  per  cent., 
the  negotiations  were  soon  broken  off.  But  the  failure 
roused  the  citizens  to  a  strong  sense  of  need  for  reform. 

Mr.  Brunei,  in  a  report  dated  December,  1839,  showed 
the  joint  committee  three  modes  of  improving  the  accom- 
modation of  the  port.  First,  by  constructing  a  lock  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  admit  large  vessels  into  the  Float.  This 
involved  a  rather  extensive  scale  of  improvements  in  the 
river,  such  as  cutting  off  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points,  and  straightening  and  widening  the  channel.  The 
second  proposal  was  to  construct  distinct  docks  at  some 
distance  down  the  river,  and  below  which  point  the 
channel  would  be  wider  and  deeper,  so  that  every  accom- 
modation could  be  afforded  without  any  interference  with 
the  other  shipping.  The  third  mode  was  to  provide  very 
complete  accommodation  at  a  proposed  pier  below  the 
mouth  of  the  river  near  Portishead,  so  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  take  the  large  steam  vessels  up  the  river, 
unless  for  purposes  of  repair  which  might  require  them 
to  be  docked. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  move  the  Dock  Com- 
pany, who  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  prospect  of  the 
Great  Western  dues  going  elsewhere  whatever  they  might 
do.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dix,  in  his  Rambling  Rhymes,  hit  off  the 
position  :— 

' '  The  '  Western  '  an  unnatural  parent  has, 

For  all  her  beauty ; 

Her  mother  never  harboured  her,  and  yet 
She  asks  for  duty." 

About  a  year  later  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  McNeill 
was  called  upon  for  a  design  for  a  Great  Western  Steam 
Pier,  and  in  1841  he  presented  a  plan  which  consisted  of 
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a  breakwater  at  Portishead  600  feet  in  length,  having 
its  head  in  28  feet  of  water  at  low  water  spring  tides, 
rising  to  a  height  of  10  feet  above  high  water,  and  con- 
nected with  the  land  by  a  gangway  resting  on  stone  piers, 
springing  direct  from  the  rocky  point  of  Portishead,  the 
length  for  the  open  pier  to  be  750  feet,  affording  ample 
space  for  the  flow  and  return  of  the  tide,  which  would  sweep 
nlong  the  face  and  back  of  the  breakwater,  it  being  placed 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  current,  and  consequently  guarding 
against  an  accumulation  of  mud  on  either  side. 

The  expense  was  estimated  at  £120,000.  The  founda- 
tion was  to  be  formed  by  the  deposit  of  masses  of  stone, 
until  the  base  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
after  which  masonry  was  to  be  resorted  to  on  the  inner 
side  and  above  low  water.  The  outer  side  was  to  form  a 
glacis,  on  which  the  sea  would  harmlessly  expend  its  force. 

In  a  subsequent  report  Mr.  McNeill  reduced  his  plan 
to  such  dimensions,  that  at  ordinary  spring  tides  he  would 
have  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low  water,  and  at  lowest  equinoc- 
tial springs  a  depth  of  12  feet.  This  he  considered 
sufficient  for  the  trade  at  that  time.  The  estimated 
cost  was  £60,000.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
for  making  the  pier,  but  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  defects 
in  design  and  want  of  support,  the  project  fell  through. 

Meanwhile  the  Great  Western  Steamship  directors  had 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  laying  down  the  Great  Britain 
in  a  yard  of  their  own  at  Wapping,  provided  at  a  cost  of 
£52,000,  and  made  necessary  because  no  existing  ship- 
builders in  the  port  would  tender  for  the  construction  of  an 
iron  ship  nearly  three  times  the  capacity  of  the  Great 
Western.  The  Great  Britain,  which  was  300  feet  long, 
50  feet  beam,  1,000  h.p.  and  3,443  tonnage,  was  begun, 
and  while  she  was  under  construction,  Brunei,  her 
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designer,  decided  to  substitute  screw  propellers  for  paddle 
wheels,  and  to  otherwise  alter  her  design,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  July  iQth,  1843,  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort 
launched  the  leviathan,  as  she  was  then  rightly  considered. 
She  was  the  first  iron  screw  steamer  built  for  the  Atlantic. 
There  were  great  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch, 
and  one  of  the  features  of  the  day  was  the  high  speed  at 
which  the  royal  train  travelled,  the  distance  from  London 
to  Bristol  being  covered  in  the  astonishingly  short  time  of 
3  hours  io|  minutes.  Many  royal  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages travelled  specially  to  Bristol  at  a  later  date  to  see 
the  wonderful  steamer,  and  when  the  ship  was  being  fitted 
in  the  Thames  Queen  Victoria  paid  a  visit  of  inspection. 

The  Great  Britain  was  detained  in  Bristol  harbour  for 
several  months  after  the  launch,  because,  having  her 
engines  in,  she  was  too  deep  in  the  water  to  get  out 
into  the  Avon,  and  some  extensive  alterations  had  to  be 
made.  The  masonry  of  the  upper  part  of  one  side  of  the 
lock  was  removed  to  release  the  ship. 

Liverpool  had  taken  advantage  of  all  this  delay  at 
Bristol,  and  by  the  time  the  Great  Britain  was  ready  for 
sea  there  were  four  Cunarders  of  the  Great  Western  type 
in  the  Atlantic  service,  with  two  more  about  to  be  launched. 
The  Great  Western  had  already  been  driven  to  Liverpool, 
first  as  an  alternating  port  with  Bristol,  and  finally 
altogether  ;  and  the  Great  Britain  was  stationed  at  Liver- 
pool from  the  outset  of  her  short  career  as  an  Atlantic 
liner.  Bristol  had  lost  her  chance,  and  Liverpool  had 
completely  recovered  from  the  blow  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Great  Western. 

The  Great  Britain,  on  her  second  voyage  out  from 
Liverpool,  in  September,  1846,  was  wrecked  in  Dundrum 

Bay,  Co.  Down,  and  lay  there  for  eleven  months.    She  was 

5  a 
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eventually  floated  and  repaired,  but  the  accident  cost  her 
owners  over  £20,000,  added  to  her  original  price  of  £97,000. 
An  ingenious  floating  breakwater  was  constructed  to  save 
the  ship  from  being  broken  up  by  the  winter  gales,  and  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  the  Admiralty  was  attracted 
to  this  piece  of  work  carried  out  under  Brunei.  The 
owners  were  already  in  serious  difficulties,  and  eventually 
sold  both  ships  at  enormous  loss — the  Great  Western  going 
to  the  West  India  Royal  Mail  Company  for  £24,750,  and 
the  Great  Britain  to  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co.,  of 
Bristol,  in  1850,  for  £18,000.  She  was  run  by  them  for 
twenty-one  years  in  the  Melbourne  trade,  and  in  1882 
converted  into  a  sailing  ship.  A  few  years  later  she  was 
disposed  of  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  she  now 
remains  as  a  coal  hulk.  From  first  to  last  the  loss  on 
the  Great  Britain  was  £107,896,  and  the  port  itself  lost 
much  by  the  company's  failure.  The  exports  in  1839 
were  valued  at  £339,728  i2s.  lod.  In  1846  they  had 
shrunk  to  £150,883  195.  6d.,  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  attributed  principally  to  the  removal  of  the 
Great  Western  to  Liverpool. 

This  pioneer  boat  found  her  way  to  a  shipbreaker  in 
the  autumn  of  1856.  The  company  had  to  write  off  the 
whole  of  the  original  £100  shares  as  total  loss,  and  the 
works  erected  at  the  instigation  of  Brunei  involved  a  loss 
of  £47,277.  That  was  a  disastrous  ending  of  an  enterprise 
which  ought  to  have  secured  for  Bristol  supremacy  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade.  Three  or  four  more  ships  like  the  Great 
Western  and  a  more  forward  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Dock 
Company  would  possibly  have  sufficed  to  achieve  that  great- 
ness. Now  all  that  Bristol  dare  hope  for  is  a  share  of  the 
trade  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  and  position  of  the  port. 


THE     SKINNER     CHAIR. 
(Antique  Carved  Oak.) 

Bequeathed  by  Rev.  John  Skinner,  Vicar  of  Camerton,  and  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Dr.  Robert  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1636.  Used  by  Prince  Albert  at  the 
Banquet  given  by  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launch  of  the  Gnat  Britain,  igth  July,  1843,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  1902. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE     FREE     PORT     MOVEMENT. 

Brunei's  Lock — A  fruitful  failure  to  buy  the  docks — Bristol 
Free  Port  Association  founded — Some  startling  figures 
— Town  Council  take  action — A  Transfer  Bill  drafted 
and  approved — Great  opposition  by  property  owners 
— Broadmead  Rooms  meeting — Conditions  imposed — 
Rejected  by  the  Council — Bill  passed  in  Parliament — 
First  Docks  Committee — First  dock  rate — "  Free  Port 
Day" — Reductions  of  dues — Dissolution  of  Free  Port 
Association — Mr.  Robert  Bright  lionised — Mr.  Leonard 
Bruton's  work — The  operations  of  the  Transfer  Act. 

IN  1844  the  dock  directors  invited  Mr.  Brunei  to  advise 
them  about  the  south  lock  at  Cumberland  Basin,  which 
was  giving  cause  for  anxiety.  Having  regard  to  the  heavy 
cost  of  the  repairs,  and  the  insufficient  width  (45  feet)  of 
the  lock,  the  engineer  proposed  a  reconstruction  of  the 
entrance  to  meet  the  future  requirements  of  the  port.  A 
lock  52  feet  wide  could  be  made  for  £22,000.  The  directors, 
who  had  long  known  the  need,  accepted  the  recommen- 
dation, and  in  July  the  scheme  received  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Town  Council,  who,  in  fact,  had  to  take 
-over  the  work  while  it  was  still  in  progress  in  1848.  The 
lock,  still  known  as  Brunei's  Lock,  was  made  262  feet  long 
and  54  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  The  gates  were 
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made  each  in  one  leaf  turning  on  a  hinge.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  were  the  first  gates  in  the  country  to  be  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  constructed  with  air  chambers  so  as  to 
give  buoyancy.  They  are  of  peculiar  shape,  with  large 
sluices  for  mud  scouring  purposes. 

Mr.  Richard  Poole  King,  who  had  represented  the 
Corporation  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Dock  Company  in  1839,  was  Mayor  in  1845, 
and  sought  to  signalise  his  year  of  office  by  bringing  about 
municipal  ownership  of  the  docks  again,  and  so  healing 
the  perennial  sore  of  the  heavy  dues.  Negotiations  took 
place,  the  previous  offer  of  2\  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital 
being  increased  to  2\  per  cent.,  though  the  average  divi- 
dend of  the  Dock  Company  for  twenty-three  years  had 
been  less  than  2\  per  .cent.  The  company  demanded 
3  per  cent.  The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  appointed 
a  committee  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  help  the  Corporation 
Committee,  and  in  February,  1846,  the  Corporation 
suggested  that  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  by  it 
should  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  By  a  majority  the  direc- 
tors refused.  The  Corporation,  having  reduced  some  of 
the  Town  Dues,  and  failed  to  get  anything  from  the  Dock 
Company,  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  position  as 
inevitable. 

But  not  so  the  merchants.  They  were  determined  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  free  the  port,  as  they  said.  They 
held  a  meeting  on  the  2gth  September,  1846,  at  which  it 
was  agreed  that  "  it  is  expedient  to  free  the  port  of  Bristol 
from  all  charges  on  goods  and  shipping  inwards  and  out- 
wards— except  such  trifling  charges  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  convenience  of  the  port — if  to  be  effected  on  just 
terms."  And  the  now  famous  Free  Port  Association  was 
formed,  with  Mr.  William  Miles,  M.P.,  as  Treasurer, 
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Mr.  Robert  Bright  as  President,  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Cave, 
George  Henry  Ames,  Peter  Freeland  Aiken,  and  Edward 
Thomas  as  Vice-Presidents.  A  council  was  constituted, 
chosen  from  the  ten  wards  :— 

Bristol  Ward — Messrs.  James  Bush  and  T.  P.  Jose. 

St.  Michael's  Ward — Messrs.  W.  C.  Beloe  and  Richard 

Rowe. 
District    Ward — Messrs.    H.    C.    Quinton    and    Edward 

Halsall. 

Clifton  Ward — Messrs.  Gabriel  Goldney  and  J.  M.  Hyde. 
St.  Augustine's  Ward — Messrs.  Jas.  Protheroe  and  Chas. 

Nash. 

St.  Paul's  Ward — Messrs.  Thomas  Cross  and  Charles  To vey. 
St.  James's  Ward — Messrs.  Richard  Fry  and  B.  D.  Collens. 
St.  Philip's  Ward — Messrs.  H.  B.  Jordan  and  E.  B.  Fripp, 

jun. 

Redcliff  Ward — Messrs.  John  Hare  and  Wm.  Patterson. 
Bedminster  Ward — Messrs.   John  Croome  and  John  D. 

Moore. 

Books  lay  open  at  the  Commercial  Rooms,  the  Associa- 
tion's offices,  20  Small  Street,  and  elsewhere,  and  "  every 
inhabitant  of  the  borough  "  was  entreated  to  enrol. 
Ultimately  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  practically 
merged  into  the  Association,  an  Operatives'  Free  Port 
Association  was  formed  among  the  working  class,  who 
subscribed  liberally  to  the  fund,  pamphlets  were  published, 
ward  meetings  held,  memorials  drawn  up,  and  an  agitation 
arose  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  civic  annals.  The 
Quay  Warden's  resignation  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
memorial  from  the  Association  to  the  Town  Council  in 
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December,  1846,  pressing  that  body  to  make  "  such 
arrangements  as  may  greatly  reduce  the  fees  now  payable 
for  berthing  and  regulating  vessels,"  with  a  view  to  total 
removal  of  the  fees  "  simultaneously  with  the  removal  of 
the  other  existing  impediments  to  the  freedom  of  the 
port." 

A  Corporation  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
relative  amount  of  port  charges  payable  on  goods  and 
shipping  in  comparison  with  corresponding  charges  at 
other  ports  having  docks,  reported  on  January  ist,  1847. 
The  committee  prepared  this  comparative  table  of  port 
charges  on  an  average  of  forty  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce not  being  provisions  :— 


Place. 

Per  Ton 
on 
Goods. 

Per  Ton 
on 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Being  per 
Ton  less 
than  at 
Bristol. 

s.   d. 

S.    d. 

s.   d. 

S.    d. 

Bristol         .  . 

8    8 

27         ii     3 

— 

Liverpool 

4    6 

1      3* 

5    9i 

5    5i 

Hull      

i    7* 

i    7 

3    2£ 

8    o£ 

Gloucester 

2    10 

2    IO 

8    5 

Cardiff         .  . 

i     3i 

o    8 

I  Ilj 

9    3l 

Birkenhead 

i     6 

i    6 

9    9 

London  (wharfage) 

2    5* 

o    9^ 

3    2| 

8    oj 

London* 

7    3l 

o    9* 

8     ij 

3     if 

Southampton 

o    3^ 

IO    IlJ 

Newport 



o    8| 

o    8| 

10    6J 

On  an  average  the  comparative  charges  on  nine  of 
the  principal  articles  that  were  provisions  were  shown 
to  be  : — 


*  Comprising  mercantile  and  port  charges  blended  as  import  rate. 
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Place. 

Per  Ton 
on 
Goods. 

Per  Ton 

on 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Being  per 
Ton  less 
than  at 
Bristol.' 

Being  per 
Ton  more 
than  at 
Bristol. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

S.    d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

Bristol         .  . 

0    II 

2    7 

3    6 

— 

— 

Liverpool 

i     5t 

i     3* 

2    9£ 

o    8f 

— 

Hull     

2      8 

i    7 

4    3 

— 

o    9 

Gloucester 

I  lit 

i  n£ 

i     6| 

— 

Cardiff        .  . 

o    8i 

o    8 

i    4t 

2      if 

— 

Birkenhead 

— 

i    6 

i    6 

2      0 

— 

London  (wharf'ge) 

I      2 

0       I^ 

i     3* 

2      2| 

— 

London* 

4    i4 

o     i£ 

4    3 

— 

o    9 

Southampton 

o    34 

o    34 

3     24 

— 

Newport 

o    8J 

o    8| 

2    9^ 

~~ 

"  By  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen,"  con- 
tinued the  report,  "  that  the  excess  of  port  charges  in 
Bristol  over  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
import  of  general  articles  of  commerce,  and  on  shipping 
entering  inwards,  is  enormous ;  and  that  even  on  articles 
of  provision,  which  are  exempt  from  dock  dues  (although 
the  port  charges  on  those  goods  in  Bristol  are  a  trifle  less 
than  in  some  other  ports),  the  small  difference  is  con- 
siderably more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  of 
charge  on  shipping,  with  the  exception  of  Hull,  and  the 
apparent  exception  of  London,  where  the  charges  for 
landing,  weighing,  hauling  and  delivering  are  blended 
with  the  port  charge  of  wharfage." 

A  Streets  Improvement  Bill  was  opposed — ultimately 
with  a  large  measure  of  success — as  pledging  the  city  to 
expenditure,  and  being  of  minor  importance  in  comparison 

*  Comprising  mercantile  and  port  charges  blended  as  import  rate. 
f  Vessels  corn  laden  being  exempt  from  tonnage  rates,  the  average 
charge  for  docking  is  taken  at  i4d.  per  ton. 
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with  the  "  paramount  question  of  relieving  the  port 
from  its  burdens."  The  carpenters  and  joiners,  the 
letterpress  printers,  the  shipwrights,  tailors,  braziers, 
brass -founders,  cork -cutters,  pilots  and  others  of  Pill, 
masons,  cabinetmakers,  carvers  and  gilders,  boiler- 
makers,  engineers  and  mechanics,  saddlers  and  harness- 
makers,  cordwainers,  coopers  and  smiths,  ward  and  public 
meetings,  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  postponement 
of  the  Improvement  Bill,  and  a  memorial  bearing  1,023 
signatures  of  ratepayers  supplemented  the  resolutions, 
whose  burden  was  : — "  First  free  the  port  from  the 
obnoxious  dues  and  charges  that  have  so  long  oppressed 
us."  Then  property  would  rise  in  value,  labourers  would 
be  employed,  pauperism  would  decrease,  and  "  above  all, 
the  energies  and  exertions  of  our  rising  citizens  will  be  no 
longer  crippled  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

Statistics  were  given  to  show  that  particular  trades, 
such  as  timber  and  sugar,  were  being  adversely  affected  by 
the  port  charges,  and  that  Bristol  was  losing  £10,000  a  year 
in  rates  through  voids.  The  rateable  value  did  not  grow 
as  it  should,  for  rents  too  often  went  down  instead  of  up. 
In  High  Street  there  had  been  a  depreciation  in  ten  years 
of  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  rentals  ;  "  Wine  Street  remains 
about  the  same,  but  many  of  the  houses  have  been  rebuilt 
within  a  few  years."  First  class  houses  in  Pritchard 
Street  and  Cave  Street  had  gone  from  £60  to  £35  or  £30  ; 
in  Portland  Square  and  Berkeley  Square  from  £120  to  £60 
or  £80  ;  and  good  manufacturing  waterside  premises, 
costing  £22,000  and  mortgaged  in  1832  for  £5,000,  had  been 
sold  in  1846  for  £3,100. 

In  Clifton,  which  parish  had  been  brought  into  the 
city  at  the  reform  of  the  Corporation,  the  rating  returns 
showed  growing  decreases,  and  in  the  suburbs,  except 


ROBERT     BRIGHT, 
Chairman  of  the  Free  Port  Association. 


(From  a  Painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Society. 
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the  District,  the  same  story  was  told.  "  Although  the 
property  of  Clifton  and  the  District  has  improved,  the 
more  sad  indeed  even  there  is  the  contrast  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  value  of  all  property  in  Liverpool,  where 
commercial  energy  is  free  to  act.  In  every  case  except 
that  of  the  District,  the  deficiencies  on  account  of  void 
property,  and  of  poverty,  have  greatly  increased — the 
item  of  void  property  alone  representing  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  or  £18,000,  equal  to  an  unemployed  capital 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  !  "  In  the 
ancient  city  there  were  536  void  tenements. 

The  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  having  conferred 
with  the  Free  Port  Association,  two  special  meetings  of  the 
Town  Council  were  held  on  October  I3th  and  25th  respec- 
tively, in  1847,  to  consider  the  Committee's  report — a 
document  of  great  length,  containing  the  minutes  of  the 
conferences  and  the  scheme  of  the  Free  Port  Association 
for  the  transfer  of  the  docks.  This  scheme  provided  that 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  Dock  Company's  property, 
subject  to  all  liabilities,  the  promissory  note  and  share- 
holders were  to  become  creditors  of  the  borough  ;  the 
stockholders  to  receive  the  bond  of  the  borough  for  a 
perpetual  annuity  payable  half-yearly,  and  to  be  not  less 
than  -£2  55.  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  £3  per  cent,  on 
£147  95.  share  ;  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  be  fixed  by 
agreement,  the  borough  to  have  the  option  to  buy  a  pro- 
prietor's annuity  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  The 
borough  rates  were  to  j|£  the  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuities,  and  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  promissory 
notes,  which  could  be  redeemed  at  par  after  1858.  The 
scheme  was  to  take  effect  on  May  ist,  1848,  and  a  Bill, 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Dock 
Company  was  to  be  promoted.  Nothing  was  said  about 
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reduction  of  dmes  after  transfer.  That  was  taken  as 
understood. 

At  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Dock  Company, 
held  on  May  22nd,  1847,  this  transfer  scheme  had  been 
considered,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
proprietors  "  can  see  no  objection  to  the  Bristol  Dock 
Company  concurring  in  the  transfer  to  the  borough  of  the 
property  and  rights  of  the  company  and  the  holders  of  its 
stock,  provided  the  terms  of  such  transfer  can  be  satis- 
factorily arranged  ;  "  and  the  directors  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  negotiate. 

There  were  some  amendments  of  the  scheme  made  in 
committee.  The  £147  95.  shares  were  made  redeemable 
at  any  time  at  £96  155.  6d.  The  amount  of  the  annuities 
was  much  discussed,  and  £2  I2s.  6d.  was  the  figure  the 
company  insisied  upon,  because  since  1845,  when  £2  los. 
was  named,  £30,000  had  been  spent  on  the  docks  and  the 
income  had  increased  by  £700  a  year.  And  £2  I2s.  6d.  was 
at  last  accepted  by  the  Free  Port  Association  and  the 
committee.  It  was  estimated  that  on  an  income  of 
£35,000  per  annum  from  the  docks  (rather  less  than  the 
average  of  1846  and  1847)  there  would  remain  a  profit  to 
the  Corporation  of  £3,981  45.  3|d.,  which  would  pay  in- 
terest on £79,624  55.  lod.  at  5  per  cent., or  on £99, 530  75. 3|d. 
at  4  per  cent.  The  average  dock  income  of  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  £31,592  73.  5d.,  and  that  was  about  the 
annual  liability  the  city  was  to  assume. 

The  Committee  wanted  a  guarantee  fund  of  £5,000 
from  the  Free  Port  Association  before  going  to  the  Council, 
in  case  the  Bill  failed,  and  the  Association  said  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  raising  such  a  fund  when  promotion 
of  the  Bill  was  determined  upon.  The  Committee,  relying 
on  this  assurance — which  was  redeemed  by  a  fund  of  over 
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£6,000 — went  to  the  Council  as  stated,  and  recommended 
the  purchase  of  the  docks  and  the  raising  of  £60,000  or 
£70,000  on  loan  to  carry  out  the  proposed  measures,  in- 
cluding new  works.  The  suggested  reductions  of  rates  on 
shipping  were  also  set  out  in  detail  by  the  Committee, 
amounting  in  all  to  £9,400  a  year.  It  was  thought  that 
the  deficiency  would  be  met  by  abolition  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  and  the  annual  addition  to  the  borough  rates  of 
4d.  in  the  pound,  "  a  rate  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  person 
having  any  interest  in  the  trade  of  the  city,  or  feeling  for 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  can  well  object  to." 

The  Town  Council,  on  the  I3th  October,  received  the 
report,  and  after  some  signs  of  opposition,  adjourned  its 
consideration  to  the  25th,  when  at  the  outset  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  fourpenny  rate  suggested  was  in  addition 
to  the  existing  threepenny  rate  on  property  in  the  ancient 
city.  Alderman  John  Vining,  a  Conservative,  proposed 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  transfer  of  the  docks  on 
the  terms  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Wills,  a  Liberal 
councillor  for  St.  Paul's  Ward,  seconded  the  proposition. 
Alderman  Edward  Harley,  a  Conservative,  who  claimed  to 
have  held  aloof  from  party  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
submitted  an  amendment.  Instead  of  buying  the  Dock 
Company  out,  his  proposal  was  to  pay  £6,000  a  year  from 
the  Borough  Fund  to  the  Company  for  ten  years,  "  on 
their  engaging  to  reduce  the  dock  rates  to  the  terms  stated 
in  the  present  report,  viz.  the  35.  to  2s.,  and  the  2s.  to 
is.,  &c.,  the  Dock  Company  retaining  possession  of  their 
works  subject  to  all  their  present  liabilities.  This, 
amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Burroughes,  a 
Conservative  member  for  Clifton  Ward.  Six  members 
of  the  House  voted  for  the  amendment,  viz.  the  proposer 
and  seconder,  and  Messrs.  G.  E.  Sanders,  S.  Prust, 
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W.  C.  Hautenville  and  J.  Mills.  Forty -two  votes  were 
cast  against,  viz.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  Goldney),  Aldermen 
J.  Vining,  C.  Grevile,  R.  B.  Ward,  J.  D.  Pountney, 
E.  Butcher,  W.  Kay,  P.  Vaughan,  J.  Moore,  W.  H.  Wyld, 
and  T.  Lucas  ;  Messrs.  R.  Phippen,  W.  Tothill,  J.  K. 
Haberfield,  F.  W.  Green,  J.  W.  Miles,  J.  G.  Shaw,  A. 
Alexander,  J.  Gibbs,  G.  W.  Franklyn,  C.  Blissett,  J.  Gray, 
C.  Wait,  T.  R.  Sanders,  W.  P.  King,  M.  Perkins,  C.  B. 
Hare,  T.  Powell  (St.  Augustine),  T.  Powell  (Redcliff), 
R.  P.  King,  G.  Thomas,  C.  G.  Heaven,  C.  Taylor,  T.  W. 
Hill,  W.  Herapath,  O.  Coathupe,  F.  K.  Barnes,  C.  Tovey, 
H.  O.  Wills,  W.  D.  Wills,  C.  J.  Thomas,  and  H.  Visger. 
When  the  result  was  declared,  Mr.  Hautenville  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  King  left  the  Chamber.  The  original  motion 
was  then  put  and  carried  by  forty-two  votes  to  four, 
Mr.  Mills  creating  much  laughter  by  voting  for  it.  He 
explained  afterwards  that  his  object  was  to  get  the 
required  reductions  of  dock  rates  by  one  way  or  the  other. 

Great  opposition,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
newspapers,  was  raised  among  citizens  who  objected  to 
the  proposed  rate  on  property  for  the  benefit,  as  they  said, 
of  only  that  section  of  the  community  interested  in 
shipping.  Many  meetings  were  held  for  and  against  the 
scheme.  Early  in  February,  1848,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  talk  was  nearly  all  about 
the  Bill,  which  had  not  then  been  circulated,  and  much 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  prospect  of  the  transfer. 

On  the  I4th  of  February  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held 
in  Broadmead  Rooms  in  response  to  a  requisition  to  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  J.  D.  Pountney),  signed  by  six  hundred 
individuals  and  firms.  There  was  a  battle  royal,  Mr. 
Robert  Bright  (for)  and  Mr.  William  Herapath  (against) 
being  most  conspicuous  among  the  speakers.  There  was, 
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however,  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for 
reform  ;  only  as  to  the  method  of  achieving  it.  According 
to  the  newspapers,  the  meeting  was  attended  by  two  or 
three  thousand  ratepayers,  and  was  considered  the 
greatest  on  record.  It  adjourned  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then  a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed  in  support  of 
the  Bill.  The  opposition,  however,  considerably  modified 
these  resolutions,  which  contained  conditions  that  in  the 
event  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  —  which  was  suggested 
—  being  found  impracticable,  the  dock  directors  should  be 
specially  elected  by  the  burgesses  from  amongst  members 
of  the  Town  Council,  each  burgess  having  a  vote  for  every 
director  ;  that  no  rate  for  meeting  deficiencies  in  dock 
revenue,  caused  by  reduction  of  dues,  should  be  levied  on 
the  borough  until  at  least  £50,000  should  have  been 
provided  by  public  subscription  for  exceptional  repairs. 

At  the  end  of  July  Mr.  W.  Bald,  C.E.,  held  a  Govern- 
ment inquiry  into  the  scheme,  and  sat  for  three  days 
hearing  evidence  for  and  against.  At  the  conclusion  the 
Commissioner  said  if  the  difficulties  of  the  port  could  be 
removed  on  fair  terms  it  would  be  a  good  thing  —  which 
was  a  quite  safe  statement  to  make. 

Petitions  were  promoted  by  both  sides  to  the 
controversy.  Mr.  Joseph  Coates,  a  Liberal,  who  had 
unsuccessfully  contested  Clifton  Ward  on  four  occasions, 
and  was  not  returned  to  the  Council  until  the  fifth  attempt 
in  1850,  skilfully  led  a  movement  in  that  ward  against  the 
scheme.  It  was  pointed  out  in  a  petition  to  Parliament 
that  Clifton  had  been  brought  nolens  volens  into  the  city 
so  recently  as  1835,  and  the  Cliftonians  were  no  parties 
to  the  making  of  the  docks  or  the  fixing  of  the  dues.  As 
Clifton  contributed  nearly  half  the  borough  rate  of  Bristol, 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  to  put  this  dock  charge  on  a 
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community  having  no  concern  with  docks.  From  the 
ancient  parishes  of  Bristol  came  another  petition  against 
the  additional  burden  of  the  scheme,  when  already 
£2,400  a  year  was  contributed  to  the  docks.  Yet,  said 
these  petitioners,  the  docks  had  been  neither  completed 
nor  maintained  according  to  promise.  The  works  were 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  needing  an  outlay  of 
£70,000  to  £100,000. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Town  Council  met  specially  to 
consider  the  Committee's  report  on  the  Broadmead  Rooms 
resolutions.  The  report  stated  that  the  Bill  had  been 
•deposited  as  originally  drafted,  and  asked  for  instructions 
in  view  of  the  Broadmead  Rooms  stipulation  that  the 
dock  management  should  be  directly  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  and  that  a  fund  of  £50,000  should  be  raised 
before  any  rate  was  made  for  reduced  dues.  It  was  felt 
that  there  was  no  real  importance  attached  to  either 
condition  by  the  citizens  generally,  and,  which  was 
equally  important,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
merchants  acting  on  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
subscribe  the  £50,000  ;  and  so,  by  thirty-two  votes  to 
five,  the  Council  instructed  the  Committee  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  accepting  only  such  amendments 
in  Parliament  as  were  consistent  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  October.  The  five  non-contents  were  Messrs. 
Harley,  Terrell,  G.  E.  Sanders,  Herapath  and  Mills. 

The  Bill  came  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
•Commons  on  April  6th,  1848,  and  at  the  outset  there  was 
a  breeze  between  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles,  then  one  of  the 
Members  for  Bristol,  and  the  representative  of  the 
•opposition,  because  they  had  made  an  attempt  to  keep 
Mr.  Miles  off  the  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Miles  called  it 
an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  privileges  of  a 
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Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  Committee,  as  also  did  the  other  Member  for  Bristol, 
the  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley.  They  had  both  been  re- 
elected  to  Parliament  in  the  previous  August,  and  were, 
of  course,  familiar  with  the  Free  Port  agitation,  which  they 
favoured.  The  Bill  was  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee four  days,  and  the  opposition  had  to  be  content 
with  amendments  which  definitely  limited  the  special 
rate  to  fourpence,  the  proposed  expenditure  on  new  works 
and  repairs  to  £70,000,  and  with  a  few  minor  alterations, 
such  as  the  reservation  of  the  Irish  traffic  as  a  coastwise 
trade.  It  was  stated  by  the  promoters  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  in  the  city  were  about  5,000  out  of  a 
population  of  130,000,  and  that  petitioners  for  the  Bill 
numbered  18,000  or  19,000.  Much  was  made  of  the 
loss  to  the  port  by  the  removal  of  the  Great  Western, 
it  being  stated* that  the  Dock  Company  charged  £106  for 
facilities  which  were  obtained  at  Liverpool  for  just  half 
that  sum. 

On  June  2Oth,  1848,  the  Bill  was  passed  unopposed 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Coates,  the 
only  surviving  opponent,  having  previously  intimated 
that  he  would  withdraw.  When  counsel  for  the  promoters 
said  it  was  hoped  to  bring  down  the  dues  to  a  reasonable 
comparison  with  those  charged  at  Liverpool,  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,  one  of  the  Committee,  remarked,  "  I  hope  they 
will  be  lower."  Possibly  his  lordship,  as  a  representative 
of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Governor  of  Bristol  during  the 
Civil  War,  felt  a  personal  interest  in  what  was  called  the 
regeneration  of  Bristol.  The  Bill  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  June  3Oth,  1848,  and  came  into  operation  on 
July  3oth  following. 

On  Monday,  August  28th,  1848,   the  Town   Council 
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met,  and  the  formal  execution  of  the  deed  of  transfer 
was  reported.  There  were  even  then,  declared  the  editor 
of  Felix  Farley's  Journal,  signs  of  returning  health  and 
prosperity.  "Ere  long  Bristol  will  become  the  joyful 
mother  of  children  who  will  make  glad  her  waste  places." 
There  was  prolonged  ringing  of  church  bells  on  the  day  of 
the  transfer.  The  Dock  Company's  capital  at  that  date 
was  £259,954  in  shares,  and  £256,400  in  promissory  notes, 
the  Sinking  Fund  having  reduced  the  total  original 
capital  by  £77,665. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Council  the  first  Docks  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  fifteen  members 
of  the  Council  : — 


R.  P.  King. 
G.  Thomas. 
J.  Gibbs. 
H.  Visger. 
R.  Robinson. 
W.  Tothill. 
W.  Goldney. 
F.  Jarman. 


J.  Vining. 
G.  E.  Sanders. 
J.  Mills.   • 
C.  J.  Thomas. 
J.4Poole,  jun. 
Wm.  Naish. 
R.  Phippen. 


In  reply  to  criticisms,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Committee  included  such  opponents  of  the  Bill  as  Mr. 
Phippen,  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Naish. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Free  Port  Association  was 
held  in  September,  and  jubilant  speeches  were  delivered, 
the  Mayor  being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Bright  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Bruton  (Secretary)  were  specially  singled 
out  for  praise. 

What  was  called  the  Free^Port  Rate  was  first  made 
in  October,  the  figures  being  : — 
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Rateable 
Value. 

Amount 
at  4d. 

i 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Bristol    ..      .. 

.  .   221,632 

o 

0 

•  •     3,693 

*7 

4 

Bedminster    .  . 

•  •     33,412 

15 

o 

..        556 

17 

4 

Clifton    ..      .. 

•  •     9°>75I 

o 

0 

..     1,512 

6 

o 

Westbury 

•  •     15,815 

10 

0 

263 

ii 

10 

St.    Philip   and 

St. 

Jacob  (out) 

.  .     4I>94° 

II 

o 

699 

o 

o 

St.   James  and 

St. 

Paul    ..      .. 

.  .     24,203 

o 

o 

403 

7 

8 

£427,754  16     o         £ 

This  rate  was  ordered  to  be  levied  as  from  May  ist. 

Mr.  R.  P.  King  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
Committee,  and  in  October,  on  the  recommendation  of 
that  committee,  the  Town  Council  made  a  wholesale 
reduction  or  abolition  of  dues.  The  33.  and  2s.  tonnage 
dues  were  reduced  to  is.,  the  is.  tonnage  dues  to  6d., 
and  the  6d.  dues  to  4d.  ;  and  in  the  list  of  items  of  goods, 
the  dock  dues  were  ordered  to  be  taken  off  530  out  of  630 
articles,  as  from  November  ist  following.  These  changes 
represented  a  relief  to  users  of  the  port  of  about  £12,000 
per  annum.  The  burden  on  ships  was  reduced  by  about 
50  per  cent.,  and  on  goods  by  about  20  per  cent. 

The  Council  heard  with  gratification  that  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers  would  abolish  wharfage  dues 
hitherto  collected  on  goods  to  or  from  Ireland,  and  on  all 
foreign  exports,  in  addition  to  reducing  the  charges  on 
imports  from  foreign  countries.  A  special  vote  of  thanks 
was  sent  to  the  Hall  for  these  concessions.  Bristol 
henceforth  had  no  export  dues  until  January,  1908,  when 
they  were  reimposed  to  assist  the  dock  revenue. 
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A  great  holiday  was  observed  on  Monday,  November 
I3th,  1848 — "  Free  Port  Day  "—and  a  monster  procession 
moved  through  the  city  from  Old  Market  Street  to  the 
Downs  and  back  to  the  Council  House,  being  recruited  at 
various  points  on  the  outward  journey  by  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  J.  K.  Haberfield)  and  Corporation,  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Poor  (as  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  then  called), 
the  two  M.P.'s  for  the  city,  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  and  the  Free  Port  Association.  The  procession 
ultimately  extended  to  a  length  of  two  miles,  and  included 
representatives  of  the  trade  and  friendly  societies,  and 
many  bands  of  music.  The  list  of  the  trades  and  trade 
organisations  in  the  procession  is  interesting.  It 
comprised  agricultural  implement  makers,  boilermakers, 
brass-founders,  braziers,  cabinetmakers,  coopers,  copper- 
smiths, floorcloth-makers,  gasmen,  glass-blowers,  glass- 
cutters,  masons,  potters,  ropemakers,  sawyers,  ship- 
wrights, smiths,  twine  -  spinners,  water-works  men, 
wheelwrights  and  wire -workers.  The  shipping  in  the 
harbour  was  decorated,  and  many  employers  entertained 
their  workpeople  to  dinner.  Beginning  to  form  by  about 
8.30  in  the  morning,  the  procession  was  not  dispersed 
until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

After  leaving  the  Council  House  the  following  order 
was  kept,  according  to  one  of  the  newspapers  :— 

Committee  of  Trades'  Delegates. 

Rifles'  Band. 

Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Exchange  Keeper. 

Quay  Warden.  Water  Bailiff. 

City  Treasurer.  Town  Clerk. 

Under-Sheriff,   bearing  the  Sword   of  State. 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  JNO.  KERLE  HABERFIELD,  Esq., 

attired  in  the  civic  robes,  and  wearing  the  gold  chain  of  office. 

The  Aldermen  and  Town-Councillors. 
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The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers. 

The  Governor  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor,  J.  G.  SHi\w,  Esq., 

supported  by  two  of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

The  Deputy-Governor,  W.  HOWE,  Esq., 

also  supported  by  two  Assistants. 

The  Guardians. 

Band  of  Music. 

ROBERT  BRIGHT,  Esq.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Free 

Port  Council. 

Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders,   &c. 
The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  M.U.B.D. 


A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Shipwrights. 
A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Sawyers. 
A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Potters. 
The  Braziers. 
The  Copper-Smiths. 
The  Brass-Founders. 
The  Wire -Workers. 
A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Boiler-Makers. 
The  Rope-Makers. 
The  Twine-Spinners. 
A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Coopers. 


A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Wheelwrights. 
The  Agricultural  Implement 

Makers. 

The  Glass-Blowers . 
The  Glass-Cutters . 
The  Smiths. 
A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Masons. 
A  Band  of  Music. 
The  Cabinet-Makers . 
The  Floor-Cloth  Workers. 
The  Gas-Men. 
Water- Works  Men. 
A  Band  of  Music. 


The  Hibernian  Society. 
The  Firemen  of  the  various  Insurance  Offices,  with  their  Engines, 

each  drawn  by  four  horses. 

Vans,   belonging  to  Messrs.   Crowley  and  Co., 

laden  with  merchandise,  decorated  with  banners,   &c.,  and  each 

drawn  by  a  team  of  horses. 

But  the  port  was  not  free — far  from  it.  In  February, 
1849,  two  memorials,  signed  by  over  6,000  inhabitants, 
came  before  the  Town  Council  asking  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  Town  and  Mayor's  Dues.  One  of  these  memorials 
was  from  3,106  members  of  trades,  who,  while  acknow- 
ledging the  advantage  of  the  abqlition  of  the  Town  Dues 
on  325  out  of  350  articles,  could  not  but  express  "  deep 
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regret  that  the  only  Town  Dues  which  will  still  be  levied 
are  imposed  on  articles  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  those  which  largely  afford 
employment  and  daily  wages  to  the  working  class,  such 
as  wheat,  flour,  meal,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  timber,  &c."  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  1851  that  the  Town  Council  reduced 
some  of  these  charges.  Sugar  was  then  reduced  from 
3/-  to  1/6  per  ton,  and  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  about  50  per 
cent.  The  Council  deferred  the  matter,  regarding  the 
memorial  as  premature.  In  April,  1849,  it  was  decided, 
at  a  meeting  specially  called  to  discuss  the  question,  to 
await  the  result  of  the  first  year's  trading.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  city  over  the  point. 
Supporters  and  opponents  of  the  Free  Port  Association 
alike  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform  called  for  per- 
formance of  promises.  Bristol  was  still  a  dear  port  they 
said.  Others  advised  the  Association  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
The  republication  of  Free  Port  Tracts  was  commenced, 
impugning  the  legality  of  the  dues.  The  Association  also 
favoured  a  proposal  to  raise  £50,000  from  the  shipping 
community  rather  than  tax  the  whole  city  further  to  free 
the  port.  Mr.  Bright  heroically  undertook  responsibility 
for  a  large  sum,  but  the  appeal  failed.  Two  Free  Port 
candidates  were  nominated  for  the  Town  Council  in  the 
Bristol  Ward,  November  1849 — Mr.  James  Bush  and 
Mr.  James  Protheroe — but  both  failed  to  secure  election. 

Having  fulfilled  its  mission,  the  Free  Port  Association 
met  at  the  Guildhall  on  Monday,  September  3oth,  1850, 
to  wind  up.  A  long  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Bright.  Hope 
was  expressed  that  the  Town  Council,  having  had  a  good 
year's  trade  at  the  docks,  would  soon  be  able  to  remove 
the  dues  which  remained  "  a  ground  of  dissension  in  the 
city,  and  give  trade  a  new  encouragement  and  industry 
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a  new  reward."  An  optimistic  opinion  was  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  probable  result  of  litigation  commenced 
by  the  Town  Council  to  recover  Town  Dues  on  corn  against 
five  or  six  firms  who  said  the  dues  were  not  legal,  but  who 
eventually  gave  up  their  contention.  A  similar  ending 
came  to  other  cases  where  sugar  and  timber  were  the 
goods.  Exemption  was  claimed  by  the  timber  importer 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Queen's  tenant  (which  he 
was  not) ;  and  by  the  sugar  importer  because  he  was  a 
freeman  of  London,  but  as  he  did  not  pay  scot  and  lot  in 
the  City  of  London  his  claim  had  to  be  abandoned. 

So  that  here  again  was  a  disappointment  for  the 
members  of  the  Association,  though  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting  hopes  of  the  defendants'  success  ran  high.  The 
Association  claimed  credit  for  helping  the  movement  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  Bristol  as  a  Government  port 
for  emigration.  But  success  had  not  been  achieved,  though 
"  since  the  reduction  of  the  dock  dues  in  1848,  55  vessels, 
carrying  4,940  steerage  passengers,  besides  assorted 
cargoes  of  goods,  have  left  this  port  for  North  America," 
and  it  was  calculated  that  each  passenger  embarked  meant 
an  average  expenditure  in  Bristol  of  about  £6,  including 
passage  money,  or  a  total  of  £29,640  spent  in  the  city. 
Increased  trade  with  Africa  and  South  America  was 
reported,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  tonnage  of  the  port 
had  grown  from  546,753  in  1847  to  643,217  in  1850,  while 
the  value  of  the  exports  had  grown  in  that  time  from 
£161,559  to  £221,964.  There  had  been  an  increase  of 
£2,209  income  to  the  Docks  Committee,  as  compared  with 
the  income  in  the  last  year  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  the 
number  of  ships  from  foreign  parts  in  the  nine  months 
ended  September,  1850,  was  518  compared  with  288  in 

the  corresponding  period  of  1847. 
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The  accounts  of  the  Free  Port  Association,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  show  such  satisfactory  results.  There 
was  a  balance  due  to  the  bankers  of  £514  los.  8d.,  and 
a  further  deficit  of  about  £160.  However,  the  winding  up 
was  carried  out,  the  resolution  relative  to  it  being  moved 
by  Mr.  Robert  Podmore  Clark  and  Mr.  John  Averay 
Jones — "  That  this  Association,  having  effected  the 
restoration  of  the  port  to  the  city,  accompanied  by  reduc- 
tions in  the  charges  on  vessels  and  goods,  which  have 
already  led  to  a  great  increase  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  confiding  in  the  awakened  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  in 
the  just  views  of  commercial  policy  now  extended  through 
all  classes  for  securing  the  prosperity  which  is  thus  placed 
before  the  city,  be  dissolved  from  this  day."  In  the 
speeches  frequent  cheers  were  elicited  by  eulogistic 
references  to  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Robert  Bright  and 
Mr.  Leonard  Bruton. 

It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Mr.  Bright  should  himself 
have  to  draw  a  cheque  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion's debt.  After  an  appeal  to  the  commercial  class,  that 
had,  perhaps,  most  directly  benefited  by  the  Association's 
labours,  £160  was  reluctantly  subscribed.  Then  Mr. 
Bright  sent  his  cheque  for  £500  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
to  whom  he  wrote  :  "  Every  effort  which  propriety  and 
self-respect  will  permit  has  now  been  made  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  our  fellow  -  citizens  with  but  imperfect 
success,  and  I  cannot  allow  either  myself  or  a  body 
of  gentlemen  from  whom  I  received  singular  confidence, 
to  remain  longer  in  the  painful  and  unfit  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  claims  on  the  Association  remain- 
ing unsatisfied." 

Thereupon  a  desire  sprang  up  to  make  a  substantial 
public  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Bright's  services,  and  £700 


LEONARD     BRUTON, 

Secretary  Bristol  Free  Port  Association. 
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was  quickly  raised,  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers 
subscribing  fifty  guineas.  Mr.  Bright  wished  to  give  the 
money  to  one  of  the  local  institutions,  and  as  soon  as  his 
wish  was  known  there  arose  such  an  absurd  but  fierce 
competition  among  those  institutions  for  the  money,  that 
Mr.  Bright  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  his  proposal  and 
accept  a  service  of  plate  which  the  subscribers  approved. 
The  centre-piece  bore  an  allegorical  group  representing 
Bristol  accompanied  by  Commerce  and  Prosperity  under 
the  protection  of  Commercial  Liberty.  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  M.P.,  made  the  presentation  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Council  House  on  January  2ist,  1855.  In  1857  there  was 
a  further  public  subscription  for  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright, 
which  is  now  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  given 
to  the  Society  by  "  the  subscribers  to  the  Bright  Testi- 
monial Fund,  1857,  m  token  of  his  efforts  for  renewing 
the  freedom  of  the  port  of  Bristol." 

Mr.  Leonard  Bruton,  who  by  his  able  pen  in  the  Press, 
and  his  ability  as  an  organiser,  had  served  the  Free  Port 
Association  so  well,  became  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  its  revival  in  September,  1853.  His 
"  Letters  of  a  Burgess  "  in  The  Bristol  Mercury,  1833-4 
and  1835-6,  became  a  textbook  on  dock  affairs  ;  and  in 
1884-5  he  wrote  as  "  Free  Port  "  a  series  of  valuable 
letters  in  the  same  journal.  He  was  twice  the  recipient 
of  public  testimonials — once  in  1865,  when  a  piece  of  plate 
and  £500  were  given  to  him  ;  and  a  second  time  in  Sept.. 
1880,  when  about  two  hundred  firms  and  individuals 
subscribed  for  an  address  and  £1,000,  in  recognition  cf 
nearly  forty  years  of  untiring  and  unselfish  devotion  on 
his  part  to  the  maritime  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
port  and  city. 
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By  that  time  Mr.  Bruton  had  long  enjoyed  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  In  August, 
1875,  the  British  Association  met  in  Bristol  for  the  second 
time,  and  Mr.  Bruton  read  a  paper  before  the  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics  Section  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Bristol.  Taking  only  the  foreign  trade — the  total 
tonnage  of  the  port,  including  coastwise,  was  then 
I»53I>3°1 — Mr.  Bruton  showed  how  the  transfer  of  the 
docks  and  the  reductions  of  dues  had  affected  the  business 
of  the  port.  The  Town  Council  had  in  February,  1856, 
under  circumstances  to  be  described  hereafter,  re-inserted 
the  hundreds  of  articles  struck  out  of  the  schedule  of  dues 
in  1848,  and  increases  were  made  in  the  tonnage  rates 
and  the  dues  on  goods,  which  represented  about  20  per 
cent,  more  income  from  the  docks.  In  1861  the  dues 
were  again  reduced  to  the  levels  of  1848  and  1851,  with  the 
exception  that  the  five  hundred  and  odd  articles  on  which 
dues  had  been  re-imposed  in  1856  remained  in  the  schedule. 
In  1863  the  dock  dues  on  foreign  goods  brought  coastwise 
were  abolished.  The  net  result  of  these  changes  was 
that  in  1875  (except  for  the  five  years  from  1856)  the  dues 
on  ships  were  50  per  cent,  lower,  and  on  goods  20  per  cent, 
lower,  than  in  1848.  And  Mr.  Bruton  was  able  to  show 
that  the  foreign  tonnage,  which  had  gone  up  only  33.37 
per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Dock  Company, 
had  increased  66.65  per  cent,  between  1848  and  1857, 
62.36  per  cent,  from  1858  to  1867,  and  49  per  cent,  from 
1868  to  1874.  So  much  for  foreign  shipping.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  city  in  1851  was  £437,726,  which 
represented  a  growth  of  but  7.7  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
ten  years.  By  1861  the  figures  were  £508,908,  an  increase 
of  16.28  per  cent.  ;  and  by  1871  £719,983,  an  increase  in 
that  third  decade  of  41.45  per  cent.  Mr.  Bruton 
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reckoned  that  at  twenty  years'  purchase  £6,250,000  had 
been  added  to  the  value  of  property  in  the  city,  and  lie 
claimed  50  per  cent,  of  that  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Dock 
Transfer  Act  of  1848,  passed  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Robert  Bright.  The  other  moiety,  it  may  be  assumed, 
Mr.  Bruton  credited  to  natural  growth,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  and  navigation  laws,  and  to  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 

It  is  only  just  that  an  earlier  writer  in  the  Press  on 
dock  affairs  should  be  mentioned  here,  the  more 
particularly  as  in  one  letter  he  suggested  the  formation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  writer  was  Mr.  John 
Matthew  Gutch,  editor  and  proprietor  of  Felix  Farley's 
Journal.  From  October,  1822,  to  April,  1823,  Mr.  Gutch 
wrote  a  series  of  very  able  letters  in  his  own  journal, 
signing  them  "  Cosmo."  These  letters  began  and  led 
the  movement  of  that  time  for  a  remission j}f  dues,  and 
until  the  end  of  the  series,  when  Mr.  Gutch  declared  his 
identity  with  "  Cosmo,"  few  people  had  the  least  notion 
who  was  the  author  of  these  well-informed  letters.  Mr. 
Bruton  regarded  "  Cosmo's  '  contributions  as  of  great 
value  to  the  port. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

A     SHOWER     OF     IMPROVEMENT     SCHEMES. 

Passenger  steamers  in  the  Floating  Harbour — "  Red  Rover  " 
explosion — Wreck  of  the  "  Dcmerara  "  —  Unfortunate 
results — Dock  dues  increased — Mr.  Render s  Kingroad 
dock  and  railway — A  plan  by  "  Bnstoliensis " — 
Mr,  Croome's  Pill  docks  —  Mr.  Neale's  dock  at 
Portishead — Mr.  Thornton's  schemes  for  accommo- 
dating the  "  Great  Eastern"  —Who  was  the  author  of 
dockisation  ? — Popularity  of  the  idea — Mr.  Thorntons 
plan — His  ocean  steamship  station — Mr.  May's  Dum- 
ball  pier — Activity  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — A 
Committee  of  citizens  appointed — Town  Council's 
"  damper  " — The  crucial  division  list — .4  "  dock  '" 
election. 

DURING  the  summer  of  1849  the  public  were  treated  to  the 
cheap  and  novel  method  of  transit  by  passenger  steam- 
boats in  the  Harbour.  A  small  steamer  began  to  run 
between  the  Drawbridge  and  Cumberland  Basin,  as  small 
steamboats  do  to  this  day.  This  first  boat  proved  very 
popular,  and  to  the  dismay  of  fly  proprietors  and  drivers, 
who  petitioned  the  Town  Council  on  the  subject,  other 
passenger  boats  were  soon  seen  in  the  Harbour.  By  1850 
there  were  seven  such  boats  plying.  One  of  them  was  the 
Red  Rover,  whose  boiler  exploded  on  the  evening  of 
July  22nd,  1850.  She  had  carried  a  thousand  passengers 
during  the  day,  and  was  about  to  start  on  her  last  trip 
from  Cumberland  Basin  with  fifty  passengers,  when  the 
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explosion  occurred,  and  fifteen  persons  were  killed  or  died 
as  the  result  of  the  injuries  inflicted,  others  being  maimed. 
At  the  coroner's  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  boiler  was 
unsound,  and  public  confidence  in  these  little  Harbour 
steamers  was  shaken  for  many  years. 

On  November  loth,  1851,  the  Demerara  was  wrecked 
in  the  Avon  through  careless  navigation.  She  was  a  new 
paddle  steamer  just  turned  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
William  Patterson,  in  whose  yard  the  Great  Western  had 
been  built.  The  Demerara  was  the  largest  ship,  save  the 
Great  Britain,  that  up  to  that  time  had  left  stocks,  her 
registered  tonnage  being  about  three  thousand.  She  had 
been  built  to  the  order  of  the  West  India  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  and  was  launched  on  September  27th.  On  the 
day  of  the  disaster  she  left  Cumberland  Basin  in  tow  of  a 
Glasgow  tug  to  go  to  the  Clyde  to  be  fitted  with  engines. 
She  was  late  on  the  tide,  which  had  begun  to  ebb.  The 
tug  was  started  at  the  dangerously  high  speed  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour,  in  the  hope  of  making  up  for  lost  tide. 

Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  aboard  the  Demerara,  was 
alarmed,  and  spoke  urgently  to  the  pilot.  Speed  was  then 
reduced,  but  not  sufficiently,  and  soon  after  passing  the 
Round  Point  the  bow  of  the  new  boat  heavily  struck  the 
rocks  on  the  Gloucestershire  bank.  The  strong  ebb  tide 
swung  the  ship  across  the  Avon.  The  tide  left  her,  and 
she  settled  down,  rivets  starting  and  the  deck  twisting. 
Here  was  not  only  damage  to  the  ship,  but  a  blocking  of 
the  port  as  effectual  as  any  that  had  occurred  during  the 
past  century  or  two. 

Therefore  almost  superhuman  salvage  efforts  were  made 
on  the  next  tide,  and  the  ship  was  eventually  removed  to 
the  side  of  the  river,  in  front  of  Egelstaff's  quarry,  so  that 
the  navigation  was  free.  This  was  done  "  at  night,"  says 
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Latimer,  "  amidst  the  blaze  of  tar  barrels  and  torches, 
presenting  a  remarkable  spectacle  to  thousands  of  persons 
who  had  assembled  "  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  large 
body  of  workmen  engaged. 

Tt  was  thought  to  repair  the  ship  where  she  lay,  but 
unhappily  she  was  not  properly  secured,  and  about  an 
hour  later  she  broke  from  her  moorings,  and  was 
again  carried  across  the  river,  where  she  lay  until  the 
morning  tide,  and  suffered  more  damage.  Eventually 
she  was  -refloated,  and  was  taken  back  to  dock. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  the  damage  were  widespread.  The 
ship,  insured  for  her  full  cost  (£48,000),  was  abandoned  by 
underwriters  as  a  total  wreck,  value  £15,000.  She  was, 
however,  repaired,  sold  on  July  I3th  for  £5,600,  and  again 
in  September,  1859,  for  £200  less.  By  that  time  she  had 
become  the  British  Empire,  being  converted  into  a  sailing 
ship.  In  June,  1858,  Mr.  Patterson  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult his  creditors,  and  it  was  then  stated  that  he  had  lost 
£5,900  by  the  Demerara,  in  addition  to  heavy  losses  on 
other  ships  he  had  built.  Mr.  Patterson  had  world-wide 
fame  as  the  builder  of  such  ships  as  the  Great  Western, 
the  Great  Britain  and  Severn  (for  the  Oriental  Co.), 
the  Royal  Charter  and  the  Demerara  itself.  He  also  built 
the  first  of  the  naval  steamers,  the  Dasher ;  and  many 
gunboats  and  mortar-boats.  He  had  a  share  of  the 
orders  for  gunboats  given  out  hurriedly  by  the 
Government  for  use  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  Earnest, 
Escort,  Hardy,  Havoc,  and  Highlander  were  built  in 
Mr.  Patterson's  and  Messrs.  Charles  Hill  &  Sons'  yards 
at  that  time.  And  while  some  contractors  elsewhere 
turned  out  rotten  boats,  those  built  at  Bristol  were  fully 
up  to  specification.  Material  and  labour,  however,  rose 
in  price,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  of  his  failure  that 
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Mr.  Patterson  had  since  1850  lost  £21,000  by  building 
gunboats.  The  total  liabilities  were  £8,498,  of  which 
£5,177  were  unsecured.  The  Demerara's  figure-head,  "  the 
left-handed  giant,"  as  it  has  been  called,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  holding  its  spear,  stands  on  a  bracket 
outside  a  corner  house  in  Quay  Street,  and  has  been 
preserved  there  for  many  years.  The  making  of  Colston 
Avenue  in  1895  removed  the  shipping  farther  from  the 
figure  than  it  was  originally. 

By  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  operation  of  a  recent  measurement  Act,  the  trade  and 
tonnage  of  the  port  fell  off  seriously  in  the  two  years 
I854~5,  and  in  January,  1856,  the  Docks  Committee 
reported  that  the  ordinary  income  was  not  equal  to  the 
expenditure,  and  unless  measures  were  promptly  taken  to 
increase  the  income  and  materially  decrease  the  expendi- 
ture, the  dock  undertaking  would  very  soon  be  involved  in 
financial  difficulties.  Certain  small  increases  of  dues  on 
ships  and  goods  were  recommended,  which  would  bring  in 
£3>5°°  more  revenue. 

Alderman  R.  Robinson,  in  presenting  the  report  to  the 
Town  Council,  was  careful  to  show  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  regret  the  transfer  of  the  property  in  1848,  but  suggested 
that  reforming  zeal  reduced  the  dues  rather  too  far  at 
that  time.  With  £3,500  more  revenue  and  diminished 
expenditure,  the  accounts  would  soon  be  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition again.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  stated 
that  the  new  works  had  cost  £80,000,  or  £10,000  more  than 
the  Transfer  Act  sanctioned,  and  the  difference  had  been 
paid  out  of  revenue.  There  was  also  a  loss  of  £800  a  year 
by  reason  of  the  abolition  of  bridge  tolls.  The  Council 
approved  the  report. 

But  even  when   the  revival  of    trade  came,   it  was 
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seriously  checked  by  the  inadequacy  of  the.  entrance  to 
the  Floating  Harbour,  built  for  ships  of  a  quarter  or  an 
eighth  of  the  tonnage  becoming  common  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  in  1855  the  daring 
Brunei  had  designed  the  Leviathan,  as  the  Great  Eastern 
was  first  called,  a  ship  of  22,000  tons,  which  he  confidently 
predicted  would  be  the  ideal  ship  of  the  future.  The 
wreck  of  the  Demcrara  also  made  owners  of  large  ships  shy 
of  the  port.  It  became  almost  daily  more  urgent  that  the 
accommodation  of  the  port  should  be  brought  up  to  date. 
As  early  as  1852,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel,  an  eminent  engineer, 
had  been  engaged  by  an  unofficial  body  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding Mr.  W.  Patterson  (the  shipbuilder)  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Bruton  (who  was  the  hon.  secretary),  to  prepare 
a  scheme  for  making  an  ocean  steam  dock  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Avon.  Mr.  George  Thornton,  C.E.,  of  London,  acted 
with  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Rendel  had  the  advantage  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Blackwell,  Docks  Engineer — or 
Superintendent  of  Works,  to  give  him  his  official  designa- 
tion— in  making  local  surveys,  and  on  November  nth, 
1852,  signed  his  report,  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
Demerara  disaster.  Under  Mr.  Rendel's  scheme  the  Avon 
was  to  be  straightened  from  the  village  of  Pill  to  the 
Dumball ;  a  pier  was  to  be  run  out  from  the  Gloucester- 
shire shore,  near  the  Avon  lighthouse,  commencing  in  a 
northerly  direction,  but  bearing  to  the  westward  as  it 
approached  the  low-water  line,  and  terminating  in  five 
fathoms  of  water.  To  ensure  complete  shelter,  another 
pier  was  proposed  on  the  western  side,  starting  at  Chapel- 
Pill,  and  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  its  head, 
which  was  to  be  in  three  fathoms  of  water,  being  covered  by 
the  east  pier,  and  distant  from  it  1,050  feet,  giving  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  a  west-by-north  aspect.  The 
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eastern  pier  was  to  be  1,500  feet  long,  terminating  land- 
ward in  a  dock  adapted  to  the  largest  class  of  steamships 
then  or  likely  to  be  in  use.  It  was  proposed  to  form  the 
dock  within  the  then  marshes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
coffer  dams,  and  to  enter  it  by  two  locks,  one  of  large 
dimensions,  viz.  670  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  having 
sills  laid  at  such  a  depth  that  for  six  hours  of  tide  there 
should  be  at  least  27  feet  of  water  on  them,  constructed  at 
the  foot  of,  and  in  a  line  with,  the  east  pier,  so  as  to  ensure 
easy  access  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels ;  and  the  other  at 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  dock,  adapted  to  ordinary 
vessels  and  small  craft.  The  dock,  which  was  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  the  large  lock  forming  its  apex,  was  80  acres 
in  area,  and  would  have  never  less  than  30  feet  of 
water  in  it.  Connected  with  the  dock,  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  coaling  jetties,  form  graving  docks,  &c.,  and  lay 
railways  along  the  quays,  connecting  it  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  Bristol.  It  was  proposed  to  purchase 
50  acres  of  land  on  the  Somerset  shore,  and  450  acres 
on  the  Gloucestershire,  which,  with  125  acres  of  reclaimed 
land  on  the  former  shore  and  160  on  the  latter,  would 
make  a  total  of  785  acres. 

In  November,  1852,  parliamentary  notices  of  a  "  King 
Road  Harbour  Docks  and  Railway  (Port  of  Bristol)  Bill  " 
were  given.  Some  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  behalf 
of  the  scheme,  but  the  estimated  cost,  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  proved  fatal.  Neither  the  Corporation  nor  the 
citizens  at  large  had  then  learnt  to  think  in  millions  about 
dock  expenditure.  It  will,  however,  be  hereafter  noticed 
that  Mr.  Rendel  was  the  first  of  the  engineers  to  propose 
a  scheme  which  has  developed  into  two  great  docks  at 
Avonmouth — the  one  opened  on  Saturday,  February  24th, 
1877,  by  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company,  and 
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the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  built  by  the  Corporation,  and 
opened  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  on  July  gth, 
1908. 

Mr.  Rendel's  scheme  of  Kingroad  docks  having  been 
disposed  of,  at  a  cost  to  the  promoters  of  between  £3,000 
and  £4,000,  the  next  proposal  came  from  "  Bristoliensis  " 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Thomas),  on  April  gth,  1853.  Mr.  Thomas 
designed  docks  at  Portishead.  His  plan  was  to  convert 
Wood  Hill  Bay  into  an  outer  harbour,  protected  by  a 
breakwater  1,200  feet  in  length,  running  out  from  the 
Black  Nore,  and  a  deep  water  landing-pier  at  Portishead 
Point  600  feet  in  length.  He  then  proposed  to  effect  the 
entrance  to  the  docks  by  a  cutting  or  channel,  150  feet  in 
width,  through  Portishead  Hill,  the  greatest  depth  of 
which  was  upwards  of  200  feet  below  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill.  It  was  then  proposed  to  form  at  the  end  of  this 
channel  a  tidal  basin  350  feet  wide  and  2,600  feet  long,  to 
allow  the  ships  to  pass  each  other  conveniently  when  going 
in  and  coming  out  of  dock.  This  was  to  communicate  with 
two  docks  of  50  acres  each,  with  a  uniform  depth  of  water 
of  30  feet,  by  means  of  two  locks,  each  900  feet  long  by 
100  feet  wide.  The  cut  and  tidal  basin  were  to  have  had 
a  depth  of  water  of  20  feet  at  low-water  spring  tides.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  southern  dock  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct four  graving  docks  900  feet  long  by  100  feet,  with  a 
reservoir  600  feet  square,  supplied  by  a  diversion  of  the 
Portishead  Pill.  It  was  then  intended  to  connect  the 
docks  with  the  Avon  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  across  the 
country  and  running  into  the  Avon  near  the  town  of  Pill,, 
and  also  to  have  a  railway  to  Bristol. 

About  two  months  later,  and  following  a  plan  by  Mr. 
Croome  to  make  two  5o-acre  docks  at  Pill,  the  perplexed 
but  enthusiastic  citizens  were  invited  to  consider  another 
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Bristol  and  Portishead  railway  and  dock  scheme.  On 
June  3Oth,  1853,  Mr.  W.  R.  Neale,  C.E.,  proposed  to  con- 
struct at  Portishead  a  floating  dock  30  acres  in  extent, 
with  an  entrance  harbour  of  about  16  acres,  protected  by 
two  piers,  the  eastern  pier  to  be  1,300  feet  and  the  western 
pier  1,000  feet  in  length,  with  slips  or  landing-places 
available  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

This  harbour  was  to  have  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  low- 
water  spring  tides,  and  the  floating  dock  a  depth  of  35  feet 
over  the  lock  sills.  The  lock  gates  were  to  be  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  the  largest  ocean  steamers,  the  lock  to  be 
700  feet  in  length.  It  was  also  proposed  to  have  three 
graving  docks  in  connection  with  the  float,  each  400  feet  in 
length  ;  these  were  to  be  supplied  by  a  reservoir,  to  be 
rilled  by  a  diversion  of  the  stream  running  into  Portishead 
Pill.  It  was  proposed  to  connect  these  docks  with  Bristol 
by  means  of  a  railway  passing  through  Pill  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  joining  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Line 
either  at  Bedminster  or  at  Long  Ashton  meadows.  The 
object  of  this  scheme,  said  the  originator,  was  to  give  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  shipping  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  by  converting  the  channel  of  Portishead  Pill  into 
a  floating  dock. 

Here,  of  course,  were  suggestions  which  may  be  said  ta 
have  borne  fruit  when,  in  July,  1879,  the  first  cargo  vessel 
— the  Magdeburg,  with  1,100  tons  of  barley — entered 
Poitishead  Dock,  which  also  was  built  by  private  enter- 
prise, that  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead  Pier  and  Railway 
Company.  The  story  of  the  building  of  the  first  docks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  will  be  subsequently  told. 

Mr.  Rendel's  admirable  scheme  for  a  new  dock  had 
very  favourably  impressed  his  clients.  At  the  close  of 
1857  the  directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  had,  not  for 
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the  first  time,  the  idea  under  consideration  of  making 
Kingroad  the  station  for  their  ship  when  completed. 
They  had  regard  to  the  superior  advantage  of  the  spot 
for  coaling,  with  South  Wales  so  near.  But  a  pier  and 
other  accommodation  would  be  required.  As  a  result  of 
correspondence  between  the  directors  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  Mark  Whitwill),* 
a  joint  committee,  representing  the  Docks  Committee, 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  formed,  on  the  invitation  of  the  last- 
named,  to  consider  how  accommodation  could  be  provided 
for  the  largest  class  of  steamer. 

In  February,  1858,  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Bruton,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  called  upon  Mr 
Thornton  in  London  (Mr.  Rendel  having  died),  and  asked 
him  to  modify  Mr.  Rendel's  design,  so  that  the  work 
could  be  carried  out  by  degrees,  as  the  needs  of  the  trade 
pressed,  until  ultimately  the  whole  design  was  completed. 
In  March  Mr.  Thornton  submitted  his  amendments.  He 
proposed  the  purchase  of  300  acres  of  land  on  the  Glou- 
cestershire side  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  the  recla- 
mation of  70  acres  from  Dumball  Island,  the  Swash  and 
the  channel  of  the  river.  Upon  the  purchased  land  he 
proposed  to  form  a  dock  of  40  acres  area  (one-half  of  the 
area  of  the  dock  designed  by  Mr.  Rendel),  the  length 

*  From  January,  1853,  to  the  end  of  1857  the  Master  of  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  was  ex-officio  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  senior  and  junior  wardens  were  two  of  the  four 
vice-presidents.  From  1858  to  1875  tne  Chamber  elected  its  president 
and  two  vice-presidents,  and  the  committee  appointed  a  chairman  and 
a  vice-chairman,  who  were  the  working  heads  of  the  Chamber.  In 
1874  the  Chamber  was  incorporated,  and  in  1875  the  president  and  two 
vice-presidents  became  the  leading  workers,  the  offices  of  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  being  abolished.  The  committee  was  succeeded  by 
a  council. 
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being  2,000  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  top  end  1,320  feet, 
having  a  wharfage  of  about  5,320  feet  ;  the  entrance  lock 
800  feet  by  130  feet,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Great  Eastern.  This  dock  would 
be  worked  by  three  caissons,  made  to  slide  into  recesses 
formed  in  the  dock  walls,  and  would  divide  the  lock  into 
two  portions  of  465  and  300  feet  in  length,  rendering  them 
available  for  the  passage  of  smaller  vessels,  without 
materially  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  dock. 
It  was  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  dock  to  construct  a 
graving  dock  895  feet  long  by  130  feet  in  breadth,  the 
entrance  to  which  would  be  formed  by  a  caisson  of  a 
similar  construction  to  those  used  for  the  lock. 

A  drawing  showed  that  on  one  side  of  the  dock  was 
quayage  for  three  ships  of  the  length  of  the  Great  Eastern 
(each  700  feet).  Mr.  Thornton  struck  out  the  long  piers, 
which  would  have  cost  £300,000  or  more,  and  reduced  the 
excavation  in  the  river  and  in  other  details  made  modifi- 
cations. His  estimate  of  the  cost  was  £500,000  or 
£600,000.  In  connection  with  his  scheme  Mr.  Thornton 
came  to  Bristol  on  March  2Qth,  1858,  and  the  next  day 
accompanied  Mr.  Whitwill,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hayman,  Mr. 
Bruton  and  Mr.  Patterson  to  Kingroad. 

"  On  this  visit,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  I  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  dockismg  the  whole  river  from  its  mouth,  as 
the  following  extract  from  my  journal  of  that  day  will 
show :  '  Bristol,  March  3Oth,  1858  — We  lunched  at 
Lamplighters'  Hotel.  They  all  highly  approved  of  the 
dockismg  of  the  river.' '  A  year  later  Mr.  Thomas  Howard, 
then  Docks  Engineer,  claimed  that  the  idea  of  dockising 
the  Avon  occurred  to  him  in  1852  while  engaged  in 
helping  Mr.  Rendel  and  Mr.  Blackwell  to  make  surveys. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mark 
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Whitwill  gave  his  opinion  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
claim.  The  probability  is  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  the  first 
to  publish  the  idea,  and  Mr.  Howard  the  first  to  think  it. 
But  in  1860  a  third  "  originator  "  of  dockisation  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  an  amateur  engineer,  wha 
openly  accused  Mr.  Howard  of  stealing  his  thunder, 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Bruton  had  been  the  go-between. 
Mr.  Bruton  indignantly  denied  the  imputation,  and 
affirmed  his  belief  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  the  true  author 
of  the  scheme.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  on  June  nth,  1858,  Mr.  Thornton  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  in  Bristol  and  explained  his. 
dockisation  scheme.  A  further  meeting  of  the  Committee 
was  held  on  the  24th,  at  which  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton 
was  read,  saying  that  he  had  spoken  to  many  of  his  friends 
in  the  engineering  profession,  and  they  all  thought  dockisa- 
tion of  the  Avon  "  an  admirable  scheme,  and  the  only  one 
calculated  to  restore  Bristol  to  her  former  commercial 
greatness,  but  they  all  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
damming  up  the  river  as  an  engineering  difficulty."  On 
this  point  Mr.  Thornton  had  no  misgivings. 

At  this  joint  committee  meeting  there  were  present  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  Isaac  Allan  Cooke,  who  presided),  Mr.  R.  P. 
King  (Chairman),  Alderman  R.  Robinson  (Vice-chairman), 
Alderman  J.  Ford  and  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  representing  the 
Docks  Committee  ;  Mr.  W.  O.  Bigg  (Master),  Mr.  A.  J. 
Acraman  and  Mr.  James  Bush  (Wardens),  Mr.  J.  Hellicar, 
Mr.  Geo.  Pope  and  Mr.  W.  Claxton  (Treasurer),  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  ;  and  Mr.  William 
Terrell  (Chairman),  Mr.  R.  M.  Hayman,  Mr.  Philip  King- 
ston, Mr.  T.  Thomas,  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  and  Major  Bush 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Docks  Committee  were  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
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information  to  justify  them  in  offering  an  opinion  upon 
•either  a  dock  or  dockisation. 

After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  resolved  by  twelve  votes 
to  four  that  dock  accommodation  would  be  largely  pro- 
moted by  converting  the  river  Avon  from  its  mouth  into 
a  floating  harbour,  and  the  question  was  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  citizens.  They  were  to  be  assisted 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Thornton's  scheme,  which  publication  Mr.  Bruton,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  suggested  to  the 
author.  Mr.  Thornton  consented,  and  in  July,  1858,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  published  the  proposal  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  was  widely  circulated,  and  found  great  favour 
among  the  citizens.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  was  estimated 

at  £442,374- 

Mr.  Thornton  was  asked  for  several  reports  from  first 
to  last.  What  is  called  the  second  portion  of  his  scheme 
was  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  river  Avon  into  a  floating 
harbour  by  constructing  a  lock  in  the  shoulder  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  Somerset  side,  which 
would  be  a  great  saving  in  coffer  dams ;  the  lock  having 
been  finished,  channels  would  be  cut  connecting  it  and  the 
proposed  dock  with  Kingroad.  It  was  proposed  to  lay 
the  upper  sill  three  feet  above  low-water  mark  for  the 
purpose  of  scouring  the  lock  recesses  and  entrance  channel 
when  mud  accumulated. 

In  another  plan  Mr.  Thornton  omitted  the  wet  and 
graving  docks,  and  took  into  consideration  only  the 
conversion  of  the  river  into  a  floating  harbour  and  the 
formation  of  a  suitable  pier.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed 
to  construct  one  of  the  lock  walls  on  the  land  at  the 
Somerset  side  of  the  mouth  of  thie  river,  and  the  outer 
one  on  the  edge  of  the  Swash,  connected  with  the 
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land  by  a  dam  1,386  feet  in  length  as  before  ;  but  substi- 
tuted for  the  long  lock  closed  by  the  caissons,  as  proposed 
in  the  former  plan,  one  of  400  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in 
breadth,  closed  in  the  same  manner,  and  another  of 
300  feet  in  length,  divided  by  inner  lock  gates  into  lengths 
of  200  and  100  feet. 

The  surplus  water  discharging  from  the  river  not  being 
required  to  scour  the  channel  leading  to  the  wet  dock 
formerly  proposed,  provision  was  made  for  its  use  by 
constructing  an  overflow  of  132  feet  broad  between  the 
locks,  which  would  be  divided  from  it  by  lock  walls  each 
66  feet  in  breadth.  He  also  proposed  that  the  pier  should 
be  carried  out  for  a  distance  of  4,950  feet  from  the  locks  in 
a  line  with  the  flow  of  water  from  the  Avon,  when,  having 
reached  the  six-fathom  line  of  water  in  Kingroad,  it  should 
continue  at  an  acute  angle  for  a  further  distance  of  782  feet 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream  from  the  Severn. 

A  further  plan  of  Mr.  Thornton's  for  dockising  the 
river  Avon  was  the  formation  of  an  entrance,  1,060  feet 
wide,  through  the  foreshore  by  the  removal  of  about 
74,667  cubic  yards  of  mud  and  49,777  cubic  yards  of 
sandstone  rock,  and  by  the  construction  of  two  straight 
wooden  piers,  that  at  the  north  of  the  entrance  1,155  feet 
in  length  and  that  at  the  south  1,540  feet ;  or,  as  provided 
by  a  modification  of  the  design,  a  north  pier  1,874  feet  in 
length,  curving  towards  the  south,  and  a  south  pier  821  feet 
in  length,  an'd  inclined  inwards  towards  the  other,  and 
forming  a  clear  entrance  from  one  pierhead  to  the  other  of 
990  feet,  each  with  a  depth  of  from  49  feet  to  56  feet,  and 
breadth  at  the  base  of  99  feet,  including  a  landslip  40  feet 
broad,  and  with  a  slope  of  i  in  57.  The  distance  between 
these  piers  would  gradually  diminish,  until  at  the  shore 
end  they  approached  to  within  500  feet  of  each  other,  and 
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terminated  in  a  half-tide  or  floating  dock  on  the  point  of 
land  at  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  at  which 
point  the  entrance  would  be  divided  into  two  smaller  ones, 
each  130  feet  wide,  and  separated  by  means  of  a  quay 
240  feet  in  length. 

The  dock  would  have  had  a  wharfage  of  2,040  feet,  and 
an  area  of  nine  acres  excavated  from  the  shore  to  the  depth 
of  low  water  of  a  44-ft.  spring  tide,  being  two  feet  into 
sandstone  rock.  The  extreme  length  would  have  been 
750  feet  and  breadth  600  feet.  The  end  facing  the 
entrance  was  to  be  provided  with  entrance  and  departure 
locks  connecting  the  dock  with  the  river  Avon,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  quay  300  feet  long.  The  locks 
would  have  had  a  depth  of  36  feet  of  water  at  the  sills, 
and  be  closed  by  ordinary  gates,  but  provided  with 
caissons  for  occasional  use,  and  were  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  vessels  500  feet  in  length  ;  but  they  were 
also  divided  by  interior  gates  into  lengths  of  300  and  200 
feet.  The  traffic  over  them  was  provided  for  by  swing- 
bridges,  30  feet  broad,  being  thrown  across  the  centre  of 
each.  The  quay  on  the  north  side  of  the  dock  was 
continued  along  the  side  of  the  entrance  lock,  and 
thence  by  a  dam  1,000  feet  long  across  the  channel  of  the 
river  to  the  opposite  shore,  along  which  it  was  carried  for 
a  farther  distance  of  4,620  feet. 

The  Somerset  side  of  the  river  was  formed  in  a 
similar  manner  with  retaining  piles,  and  provided  for  a 
quay  2,500  feet  in  length,  besides  affording  638  feet  of 
wharfage,  connected  with  two  graving  docks  tor  ocean 
steamers,  each  500  feet  long  by  100  feet  broad,  and  an 
opening  opposite  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
dam  with  the  Gloucestershire  bank  of  the  riv^r  equal  to 
200  feet,  for  the  overflow  of  the  surplus  water,  which  was 
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brought  round  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  described  with 
a  radius  of  300  feet  on  the  inner  side,  until,  having  reached 
a  point  tending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
•dock,  and  420  feet  from  it,  it  was  to  have  been  carried 
into  Kingroad  through  a  channel  250  feet  broad  by  2,560 
feet  in  length.  The  circular  portion  of  this  channel  was 
to  be  arched  over  in  nine  spans  of  19  feet  3  inches  each,  and 
a  headway  of  10  feet  above  the  level  of  water  at  Netham 
Dam,  and  the  arches  having  been  closed  at  the  end  facing 
Kingroad  by  a  self-acting  door-valve  to  keep  out  the  tide. 
That  part  facing  the  swing-bridges  carried  over  the  locks 
would  be  crossed  by  a  lattice-girder  bridge  30  feet  wide. 

On  the  land  facing  Kingroad,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
•overflow-way,  arrangements  were  made  for  seven  ship- 
building yards,  each  650  feet  long  and  with  a  wharfage  of 
about  300  feet.  The  total  length  of  quay  accommodation 
would  be  10,160  feet  with  an  average  depth  of  396  feet, 
and,  together  with  the  two  landslips  and  part  of  the  shore 
opposite  Dumball  Island,  would  be  provided  with  5,650 
yards  of  railway.  The  quantity  of  land  proposed  to  be 
purchased  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  amounted  to  about 
292  acres,  about  136  acres  would  be  self-reclaimed  at  the 
Swash,  and  dockising  the  river  gave  about  600  acres  of 
surface  water.  It  was  then  proposed  to  cut  a  new  course 
for  the  river  at  the  point  opposite  the  powder  magazine, 
making  the  curve,  the  same  as  at  Kingroad. 

The  improvements  at  Bristol  consisted  in  the  formation 
of  a  quay,  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  Alderman 
Stevens's  Almshouse*  for  1,600  feet  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  after  which  it  was  to  be  continued  for  a  further 

*  This  almshouse,  for  twelve  women,  stood  in  Temple  Street  before 
Victoria  Street  was  made.  In  1872  the  alderman's  almshouse  in  Old 
Market  Street  was  enlarged  to  admit  the  inmates  from  Temple  Street. 


P.  W.  S.  MILES, 
First  Chairman  Avonmouth  Dock. 
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distance  of  1,000  feet  in  a  line,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with 
its  former  direction.  This  quay  was  to  have  been  provided 
with  a  line  of  railway  extending  its  whole  length,  and 
connected  with  a  new  line  to  Bedminster  Collieries,  which 
would  have  a  junction  with  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
Railway.  A  portion  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
would  be  cut  off,  forming,  together  with  the  above- 
mentioned  quay,  a  channel  320  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest 
part,  and  having  an  entrance  to  the  existing  Floating 
Harbour  no  feet  wide,  closed  by  a  caisson  and  crossed  by 
a  floating  bridge.  The  width  of  the  channel  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Floating  Harbour  to  the  angle  formed  by 
the  opposite  quay  was  proposed  to  have  been  about  530 
feet,  giving  sufficient  room  to-  turn  a  vessel  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Persia.  This  ship,  it  may  be  explained,  was 
built  at  Glasgow  in  1856,  and  with  its  length  of  380  feet 
and  breadth  of  45  feet  was  one  of  the  largest  ships  then 
afloat.  The  La  Plata,  built  in  London  four  years  earlier, 
and  owned  by  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Co.,  was  280  feet  long 
by  37^  feet  wide,  and  the  Great  Eastern  came  in  1858  from 
a  London  yard  with  measurements  697^-  feet  by  82-f  feet. 

Then  Mr.  Thornton  had  a  design  for  an  ocean  steam- 
ship station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  which  he  submitted 
in  February,  1860.  In  this  plan  it  was  proposed  to  form 
a  steamship  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon  by 
dredging  the  mud  from  the  north  part  of  the  Swash  to 
the  depth  of  low  water  of  a  44-feet  tide,  and  embanking 
the  northern  portion  of  the  channel  so  formed  with 
retaining  piles  and  planking  for  a  distance  of  1,200  feet 
from  the  entrance  lock  to  a  height  of  6  feet  above  high 
water  of  a  44~ft.  tide,  and  for  a  further  distance  of  2,126 
feet  with  a  height  commencing  at  a  level  with  the  last, 
and  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  existing  slope  of 
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the  shore.  At  390  feet  from  the  lock  this  embankment 
would  have  been  provided  with  a  landing  -  slip  50  feet 
wide  and  875  feet  long,  being  at  an  incline  of  i  in  i6£ ;  at 
1,200  feet  from  the  lock  it  was  to  branch  off  in  a  curved 
line  for  a  further  distance  of  800  feet  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore,  and  be  formed  of  dwarf  retaining  piles,  15  feet 
in  length,  the  quantity  of  land  reclaimed  being  about 
14  acres.  The  south  side  of  the  channel  would  have 
been  provided  with  a  landing-slip  590  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide,  250  feet  from  the  north  slip  at  its  seaward  extremity, 
and  190  feet  from  the  latter  at  its  termination  in  the 
lock  wall  of  the  entrance  lock. 

The  entrance  lock  was  to  be  500  feet  long  by  100  feet 
broad,  with  27  feet  of  water  at  the  lock  sills,  but  provided 
with  caissons  for  occasional  use,  which  would  have  increased 
the  length  to  600  feet,  and  communicating  with  a  dock 
having  a  breadth  of  650  feet,  mean  length  of  2,530  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  27  feet,  and  containing  an  area  of  31  acres 
of  water.  This  dock  would  be  divided  by  a  quay  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  125  feet,  extending  for  2,020  feet  down 
the  centre,  and  separated  from  the  Avon  end  of  the  dock 
by  a  channel  120  feet  wide,  crossed  by  a  swing -bridge 
25  feet  in  width,  and  affording,  together  with  the  side 
and  end  walls  of  the  dock,  9,820  feet  of  quay  accommoda- 
tion. The  lock  communicating  with  the  river  Avon  was 
to  be  of  a  similar  construction  and  of  same  dimensions 
as  the  Severn  Lock,  but  having  a  double  set  of  gates 
at  the  river  end. 

The  river  frontage  of  the  dock  property  was  proposed 
to  be  formed  by  dwarf  retaining  piles  15  feet  long,  driven 
in  two  straight  lines,  commencing  at  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  Avon  entrance  lock,  uniting  opposite  the  light- 
house, and  terminating  at  the  Severn  Lock  entrance. 
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Mr.  Thornton  proposed  the  purchase  of  sufficient  land 
to  form  an  additional  dock  650  feet  wide  by  2,000  feet 
long,  with  an  area  of  about  22^  acres  of  water,  and  provided 
with  a  central  quay  1,400  feet  long,  similar  to  that  in  the 
former  one,  the  extra  dock  giving  a  total  amount  of  7,300 
feet  of  quay  walls. 

The  improvements  on  the  Somerset  side  of  the  river 
consisted  in  the  formation  of  two  graving  docks  facing  the 
dock  entrance,  measuring  550  feet  by  100  feet,  and  seven 
shipbuilding  yards  for  ocean  steamers,  with  an  average 
length  of  850  feet  and  breadth  of  300  feet. 

The  quantity  of  land  required  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  scheme  into 
execution  would  have  been  about  234  acres. 

The  cost  of  these  schemes  ran  from  £442,374  to 
£931,026. 

Meantime,  in  October,  1858,  Mr.  G.  May  put  forward 
a  scheme  for  a  landing-stage  and  pier  at  Dumball 
Island. 

In  this  plan  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  about 
1,500  feet  in  length  across  the  course  of  the  Avon,  from 
the  mainland  to  Dumball  Island,  which  would  have  been 
embanked  for  a  further  distance  of  500  feet. 

The  quay  so  formed  would  have  been  provided  with  a 
movable  landing-stage  600  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in 
breadth,  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  two  bridges, 
160  feet  in  length,  and  more  or  less  inclined  as  the  tide 
rose  or  fell.  Each  bridge  was  to  be  divided  into  railway 
and  passenger  divisions,  the  lines  of  railway  on  them 
to  be  connected  with  the  corresponding  lines  on  the 
landing-stage  by  means  of  turntables.  The  railway 
wagons  were  to  be  worked  by  a  stationary  engine  at  the 
top  of  the  incline.  A  new  course  would  have  been  cut 
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for  the  river  outside  the  landing-stage,  and  30  feet  below 
low- water  mark. 

The  cost  would  have  been  as  follows  :— 

Deep  cut,  averaging  400  feet  wide  and 
30  feet  below  low-water  mark,  including 
cost  of  depositing  material  on  site  of 
embankment  . .  . .  . .  . .  £70,000 

Dam,  piling  and  embankment  to  connect 
shore  with  landing-stage ..  ..  ..  19,100 

Landing-stage  and  bridges  complete         . .        18,700 

Railway  on  pier  and  stationary  engine     . .          5,200 


Total   . .          . .         . .          . .    £113,000 

Following  the  determination  of  the  Joint  Committee 
to  recommend  the  dockisation  of  the  Avon,  began  an 
agitation  which  has  made  the  period  memorable  in  civic 
annals.  On  Monday,  July  26th,  1858,  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Chamber,  of 
Commerce  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Merchant  Venturers, 
and  there  resolutions  were  passed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Charles  Nash  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson,  pressing  the 
committee  of  the  Chamber  to  continue  their  efforts  to  get 
better  dock  accommodation,  and  agreeing  to  ask  the 
mayor  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  to  consider  the 
question.  A  requisition  was  at  once  promoted,  and 
received  five  hundred  signatures. 

The  mayor  appointed  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Tuesday,  September  I4th,  and  took  the  chair, 
hundreds  being  unable  to  obtain  admission.  There  were 
cries  for  an  adjournment  to  the  Exchange,  to  Queen  Square 
and  to  Brandon  Hill,  but  the  mayor  paid  no  heed. 
Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles  proposed  :  "  That  it  is  essential  to  the 
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interests  of  Bristol  that  accommodation  be  provided  at 
this  port  for  the  largest  class  of  ocean  steamers."  Mr. 
Conrad  W.  Finzel  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw 
desired  to  add  a  rider,  declaring  that  it  would  be  unjust 
and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  house  and  fixed 
property  of  the  borough  to  raise  additional  funds  by  local 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  increased  dock 
accommodation.  The  rider  was  received  with  some 
cheers  and  more  hissing,  and  was  rejected,  thus  beginning, 
it  was  afterwards  contended,  the  trouble  which  the 
promoters  of  dock  extension  had  to  encounter. 

A  large  committee  was  appointed  by  the  meeting. 
The  influential  character  of  that  committee  can  best  be 
judged  by  seeing  the  names.  There  were  forty-four,  viz. 
Peter  F.  Aiken,  Alfred  J.  Acraman,  William  Adlam, 
Montague  Baillie,  William  Budgett,  James  Bush,  Robert 
Castle,  Stephen  F.  Cox,  William  Drake,  Joseph  Eyre, 
Conrad  W.  Finzel,  W.  W.  Green,  Alfred  George,  Richard 
W.  Giles,  William  H.  Harford,  John  Hellicar,  Charles 
Hill,  jun.,  Thomas  P.  Jose,  George  Jenkins,  Philip 
Kington;  Robert  Leonard,  Thomas  Lang,  Thomas  Gadd 
Matthews,  Edward  Miles,  John  McArthur,  George  Pope, 
William  Patterson,  William  Phillips,  Thomas  W.  Rankin, 
William  Spark,  Joshua  Saunders,  Edward  Slaughter, 
William  Sherring,  G.  K.  Stothert,  G.  F.  Schacht,  William 
Sturge,  William  Tothill,  George  Thomas,  Thomas  T. 
Taylor,  William  Henry  Wills,  Joseph  D.  Weston,  Robert 
H.  Webb,  Algernon  W.  Warren  and  George  R.  Woodward. 

This  committee  was  to  carry  out  the  first  resolution, 
to  raise  a  guarantee  fund,  and  to  co-operate  with  a 
committee  of  the  Town  Council,  which  the  mayor  was 
requested  to  suggest  should  be  elected.  '  To  be,  or  not 
to  be,"  was  the  [dockj  question.  Ward  meetings  were 
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held,  and  while  some  strong  arguments  were  ably  presented 
in  favour  of  dock  improvements,  the  fixed  property  party 
had  a  great  deal  of  support,  and  their  case  was  argued  with 
conspicuous  ability  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press. 
Remember,  it  was  said  over  and  over  again,  that  there  is 
already  a  fourpenny  rate  on  property  for  shipping,  and 
that  Bristol  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where  fixed 
property  is  taxed  for  shipping. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  to  consider 
the  suggested  appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  other  representatives  of  the  public  on  the  question 
was  held  on  Thursday,  October  7th,  1858.  A  memorial 
from  1,155  ratepayers  and  property  owners  of  Clifton 
against  further  rating  for  docks  was  then  read,  and  141 
other  memorialists  begged  the  Council  to  rise  to  its 
responsibilities,  and  to  do  what  was  essential  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  port.  Mr.  R.  P.  King,  while  declining 
to  serve  on  the  special  committee,  and  hinting  at  his 
retirement  from  the  Docks  Committee,*  thought  that 
the  requisition  of  such  an  important  meeting  of  citizens 
should  be  respected,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed.  Mr.  Charles  Nash  seconded 
the  proposition. 

Thereupon  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw  submitted  an  amendment, 
declaring  the  Council "  anxiously  alive  to  the  importance  of 
extending  the  accommodation  of  the  port,"  and  disposed 
to  favourably  entertain  any  plan  which  did  not  impose 
additional  taxation  upon  the  fixed  property  of  the  borough 
beyond  the  existing  fourpenny  rate,  nor  endanger  the  value 
of  the  dock  property,  which  the  Council  held  as  trustees. 

*  Mr.  Richard  Jenkins  Pooie  Kint;.  who  had  served  ten  years  on 
the  dock  board,  was  chuinntm  of  the  committee  from  August  Jist,  1848, 
to  November,  1859,  when  he  declined  re-election  to  the  committee. 


R.   J.    POOLE    KING, 

First  Chairman  Bristol  Docks  Committee. 
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In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Council,  continued 
the  amendment,  "  consider  that  it  would  not.  be  their 
duty  to  accede  to  the  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee 
from  this  House  to  meet  any  committee  from  other  public 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  originating  any  plan  for  increased 
dock  accommodation."  This  amendment  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Coates,  who  had  so  strenuously  fought  the  Bill 
of  1848  on  behalf  of  Clifton  owners,  and  was  now  a  member 
of  the  Council,  becoming  later  a  member  of  the  Docks 
Committee.  There  was  a  three-and-a-half  hours'  debate, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  amendment  was  carried  by  one 
vote,  25  to  24. 

As  showing  how  independent  of  party  politics  was  this 
crucial  division,  it  may  be  stated  that  fifteen  Conservatives 
voted  for  the  amendment  and  fourteen  against.  Ten 
Liberals  voted  for  and  ten  against.  The  fifteen  Conserva- 
tive "  ayes  '  came  from  Aldermen  J.  Ford,  R.  Robinson, 
R.  Phippen,  R.  G.  Barrow,  P.  Vaughan,  W.  W.  Alexander, 
W.  C.  Beloe,  and  W.  O.  Bigg  ;  Councillors  J.  G.  Shaw, 
T.  Canning.  O.  C.  Lane,  R.  J.  Poole,  J.  B.  Burroughes, 
J.  Colthurst  and  General  H.  L.  Worrall.  With  them  voted 
Councillors  W.  Herapath,  F.  Terrell,  R.  Goss,  M.  Castle, 
R.  Lang,  J.  M.  Kempster,  J.  Coates,  J.  Ayre,  W.  Naish 
and  J.  Wetherman  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House. 

The  fourteen  Conservatives  in  the  minority  were  the 
Mayor  (Councillor  I.  A.  Cooke),  Aldermen  S.  V.  Hare, 
H.  Abbot,  F.  Adams,  F.  K.  Barnes  and  Dr.  T.  Green, 
Councillors  R.  P.  King,  W.  P.  King,  J.  Hare,  G.  Cooke, 
J.  Hassell,  C.  Nash,  C.  G.  Heaven  and  Dr.  Rogers  ;  and 
the  ten  Liberals,  Councillors  E.  S.  Robinson,  C.  J.  Thomas, 
H. Visger,  W.  D.Wills,  H.  O.Wills,  J.  Perry,  G.  Cole,  C.  Price, 
C.  Tovey  and  R.  Leonard.  Two  Conservatives,  Councillor 
R.  Fuidge  and  Councillor  J.  Bates,  paired,  Mr.  Fuidge  for 
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and  Mr.  Bates  against  the  amendment.  Ten  Conserva- 
tives, Aldermen  J.  Vining,  T.  Proctor  and  H.  Ricketts, 
and  Councillors  J.  W.  Miles,  A.  Alexander,  M.  Perkins, 
C,  Taylor,  J.  Fisher,  F.  W.  Green  and  J.  Smith,  and  three 
Liberals,  Councillors  A.  H.  Palmer,  H.  Pritchard  and 
R.  Fry,  were  absent. 

Obviously  a  vote  so  close  was  satisfactory  to  neither 
party,  and  the  agitation  seemed  to  receive  fresh  life. 
The  municipal  elections  were  at  hand,  and  the  one  question 
before  the  electors  was  dock  development.  There  were 
two  strong  parties,  those  who  were  for  dock  extension, 
believing  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  city  even  at  the 
cost  of  higher  rates,  and  those  who  wanted  the  extension 
but  could  not  vote  for  it  because  of  the  financial  burden. 
There  was  a  third  party,  small  in  number,  but  influential, 
that  held  there  was  no  need  for  dock  extension  at  all  as 
yet. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  brought  forward  dock 
candidates  in  some  of  the  wards  —  Mr.  James  Bush, 
Mr.  William  Terrell,  and  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  in  the  Bristol 
Ward,  Mr.  Algernon  William  Warren  in  Redcliff,  Mr. 
Thomas  Porter  Jose  in  St.  Augustine's,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Waterman  in  St.  Michael's,  while  pledges  more  or  less 
favourable  to  dock  enterprise  were  obtained  from  some 
other  candidates.  Time  was  then  still  in  memory  when  a 
contest  in  the  Bristol  Ward  assumed  the  importance  of  a 
parliamentary  election,  and  cost  almost  as  much.  It  is 
now  divided  into  two  wards  which  are  both  of  first-class 
importance,  and  there  is  much  prestige  attached  to 
their  representation  in  the  Council.  But  in  1858  a 
victory  in  the  ward  was  considered  of  far  greater 
importance  than  it  would  be  to-day.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  carried  one  of  the  three  seats.  Mr, 
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Bush  was  placed  second  on  the  poll  with  493  votes, 
and  Mr.  Terrell  and  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  (at  that  time  a 
Conservative)  were  rejected  ;  but  having  regard  to  their 
late  appearance  in  the  field,  it  was  thought  that  their 
respective  polls  of  437  and  401  votes  were  encouraging. 
Mr.  Thomas  Canning  and  Mr.  Richard  Fuidge,  who  were 
also  returned,  favoured  dock  extension  if  it  would  not 
increase  the  rates.  Tn  St.  Michael's  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  candidate  won,  and  in  Redcliff  and  St.  Augus- 
tine's the  Chamber's  candidates  had  a  walk-over.  Thus  four 
thick-and-thin  supporters  of  dock  development  were  added 
to  the  Council.  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished 
without  great  effort,  especially  in  the  Bristol  Ward,  and 
one  of  the  newspapers  declared  that  if  the  cellars  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  full  of  gold  it  could  not 
have  run  more  freely  for  printing  posters  and  handbills 
for  the  walls  and  for  circulating  in  the  taverns. 

Parliamentary  notices  were  published  in  November, 
1858,  of  the  Kingroad  (Avon)  Pier  Bill  and  the  Kingroad 
(Severn)  Pier  Bill,  either  of  which  scheme  the  Corporation 
was  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out  entirely  or  to  subscribe  to  as 
thought  fit.  The  first  was  the  Rendel-Thomton  scheme. 
Both  notices  were  formally  given  by  the  same  promoters 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  proceed  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  with  the  scheme  they  might  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  adopt.  There  was  at  the 
moment  a  prospect  of  steamers  trading  to  Australia  and 
British  Columbia  making  Bristol  their  English  port  if 
accommodation  were  provided.  Cheap  coal  was  the  great 
inducement.  This  line  had  a  coal  bill  of  £200,000  per 
annum,  and  at  Bristol  coal  was  5/-  per  ton  cheaper  than 
in  any  other  possible  port. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

SOMETHING    DONE    AT    LAST. 

A  disappointment — Mr.  Parkes's  plan — Mr.  Howard's 
scheme  for  dockising  the  Avon — Mardyke  Wharf — 
Mr.  Green's  proposals — A  plan  by  Messrs.  Maule  and 
Sons — Reference  to  eminent  engineers — Purchase  of 
Dumball  Island  —  Dockisation  disapproved  —  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  recommends  a  dock  at  the  Avon's  mouth — 
Mr.  Page's  progressive  scheme — Mr.  Morgan's  river 
and  dock  improvements — Town  Council's  decision  :  a 
step  forward — A  committee  appointed — Result  of 
municipal  elections — A  step  backward — A  scheme 
without  ratepayers'  help — Wharfage  dues  surrendered 
to  Corporation — The  Bill  of  1863  and  its  fate — Another 
Howard  scheme — £300,000  voted  for  improvements — 
Act  of  1865  passed — HotwellPump  Rooms — River  and 
Harbour  improvements  completed. 

THE  spirit  with  which  the  promoters  of  the  Thornton 
scheme  for  an  ocean  steamship  station  were  proceed- 
ing met  a  sudden  check  in  December,  1858,  when 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  an  engineer  who  was  at  times  consulted 
by  the  Admiralty,  reported  adversely.  Mr.  Walker  was 
invited  by  the  promoters  to  visit  Kingroad  and  give 
his  opinion  on  the  projected  piers.  He  was  accompanied 
from  London  by  Mr.  W.  Parkes,  the  author  of  another 
scheme  to  be  noticed  presently.  At  Bristol  the  Chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  members,  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  Haven  Master  (Captain  J.  Drew),  the  Dock 
Master  (Captain  S.  Green)  and  others  joined  the  party, 
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and  went  down  the  river.  Mr.  Walker  did  not  keep  his 
clients  long  in  suspense.  He  at  once  announced  his  entire 
agreement  with  Captain  Drew,  that  the  Admiralty  would, 
on  public  grounds,  object  to  the  piers  as  interfering  with 
the  Kingroad  deep  water.  And  if  the  piers  were  so  reduced 
in  length  as  to  remove  that  objection,  then  their  efficiency 
would  be  greatly  impaired,  as  neither  would  be  available 
for  large  steamers.  This  opinion  Mr.  Walker  confirmed 
in  a  report  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  promoters. 

Although  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  had  spent 
£500  on  preliminaries,  was  greatly  disappointed  at  being 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  scheme,  it  did  not  abandon 
hope.  Mr.  Walker  was  asked  "to  give  advice  on  a  prac- 
ticable scheme.  There  was,  however,  no  substantial 
result,  and  the  whole  question  of  dock  extension  remained 
in  abeyance  for  a  time. 

But  the  engineers  did  not  let  it  rest  long.  In  May, 
1859,  Mr.  William  Parkes,  C.E.,  a  man  of  high  standing  in 
his  profession,  submitted  a  voluminous  report  on  the 
capability  of  the  port  for  improvement.  This  he  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Robert  Bright. 

Mr.  Parkes  proposed  (i)  that  the  trade  of  Bristol 
should  be  carried  on  upon  the  existing  Bristol  quays,  or 
upon  new  ones  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  rather 
than  on  a  new  locality  down  the  river  ;  (2)  that  the  system 
of  improvement  should  be  progressive.  Mr.  Parkes  was 
opposed  to  forming  docks  at  the  river's  mouth  or  dockising 
the  river,  as  he  considered  that  the  regular  tidal  flow  was 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  navigation  of  the  Avon, 
and  for  keeping  a  clear  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

The  proposed  improvements  were  as  follows.  Com- 
mencing at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  natural 
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imperfection  which  would  require  a  remedy,  viz.  the 
division  of  the  river  into  two  channels,  that  inside  the 
Dumball  Island  and  the  Swash  way  ;  the  former  was 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  deep  ;  the  latter  wide  and 
straight,  but  shallow.  Of  these  two  channels  one  should  be 
closed,  so  that  the  whole  power  of  the  tidal  currents  in  and 
out  of  the  river  might  be  concentrated  in  the  remaining  one. 

Mr.  Parkes's  plans  showed  the  Swashway  closed  and 
the  Dumball  Island  channel  made  more  regular,  and 
Lighthouse  Point  curved  off  more  evenly.  The  second 
improvement  proposed  was  at  Powder-house  Point,  where 
the  bend  of  the  river  was  so  sharp  that  he  suggested  a 
new  channel  should  be  cut  with  an  easier  bend  on  the 
Somerset  shore,  and  the  existing  channel  closed.  The  next 
portion  of  the  river  proposed  to  be  widened  and  deepened 
was  the  gorge  from  Clifton  downwards,  being  a  length  of 
about  two  miles  below  Cumberland  Basin  entrance.  In 
order  to  provide  an  increased  quantity  of  water,  propor- 
tioned to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  channel,  for  scouring 
the  river,  Mr.  Parkes  proposed  to  remove  Netham  weir, 
and  allow  the  tide  to  flow  up  to  Hanham  ;  also  to  extend 
the  Feeder  to  above  Hanham  weir,  to  maintain  the 
uninterrupted  line  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  Avon, 
and  the  supply  of  river  water  to  the  Floating  Harbour. 

In  order  to  make  this  improved  river  navigation  avail- 
able for  the  Bristol  trade,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
improve  the  entrance  to  Cumberland  Basin,  so  that  large 
ships  might  enter  it,  and  also  at  a  lower  state  of  tide,  and  that 
every  facility  should  be  provided  for  a  more  rapid  passage 
in  and  out.  Additions  to  the  docks  and  quays  within  the 
Harbour  were  to  be  effected  as  the  trade  increased. 

Meantime,  the  Docks  Engineer  (Mr.  Howard),  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  in  the  previous 
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autumn  to  report  on  the  improvement  of  the  river,  had 
prepared  a  report  involving  an  outlay  of  £84,000,  of  which 
£60,000  was  for  cutting  off  the  Horseshoe  Point.  Mr. 
Howard  had  also  prepared — apparently  on  his  own 
initiative — a  scheme  for  dockising  the  river,  which  gained 
great  and  increasing  favour,  and  supplied  "  dockisers  " 
with  abundant  material  for  their  speeches,  letters  and 
pamphlets  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  data 
also  proved  of  much  service  to  the  eminent  engineers 
whose  advice  was  sought  from  time  to  time  until  dockisa- 
tion  was  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  dock  at  Avon- 
mouth,  now  known  as  the  Royal  Edward  Dock. 

Mr.  Howard  briefly  discussed  the  many  schemes  of  port 
improvement  which  had  been  put  forward  up  to  the  year 
'1858.  "  With  a  view,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  of  meeting 
the  growing  requirements  and  obviating  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  suggestions 
have  frequently  been  made  to  extend  the  present  float,  by 
placing  a  dam  and  the  necessary  works  either  at  Sea  Mills 
or  below  the  Horseshoe.  Similar  proposals  are  said  to 
have  been  made  for  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  only 
published  suggestion  I  find  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  Thornton,  in 
1858,  who,  subsequently  to  his  modification  of  Mr.  Rendel's 
dock,  submitted  also  a  plan  with  estimate  for  damming  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  and  forming  a  large  entrance  lock 
capable  of  admitting  the  Great  Eastern  steamship. 

"  Any  attempt  to  place  a  dam,  either  at  Sea  Mills  or 
Hungroad,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  fatal  to  the  navigation 
of  the  river  below.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
increasing  width  and  depth  of  the  river  in  its  lower  parts 
is  due  entirely  to  the  constant  action  of  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  tide,  and  not  in  any  important  degree  to  the  scouring 
from  land  freshes.  These  are  equally  strong  at  Rownham 
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as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  but  the  sectional  area  of  the 
channel  at  Rownham  compared  with  that  six  miles  below 
is  as  7,000  square  feet  to  23,000  square  feet.  Below 
Netham  dam,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  floods 
pass,  the  section  is  only  2,000  square  feet.  The  tendency, 
if  a  dam  were  placed  either  at  Sea  Mil  s  or  Hungroad, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  river  below  it  to 
that  at  present  found  above  Rownham.  Below  the  dam, 
where  the  flood  tide  was  barred  from  ascending,  would  be 
slack  water,  and  the  mud  would  deposit ;  and  there  being 
no  large  volume  of  tidal  water  to  scour  on  the  ebb  from  the 
reaches  of  the  river  above,  the  channel  would  become 
much  reduced,  and  only  kept  sufficiently  open  for  large 
vessels  by  continued  dredging.  Any  suggestions,  there- 
fore, for  extending  the  harbour  by  the  construction  of 
another  dam  must  place  it  at  the  mouth,  so  that  the  mud 
deposited  at  the  entrance  shall  be  scoured  at  once  into  the 
current  of  the  Severn  ebb. 

"  The  design  now  laid  before  you,  as  one  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  such  an  extension,  was  prepared  in  all  its  main 
features,  and  discussed  on  several  occasions,  long  before  the 
present  agitation  of  the  question.  But  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  submitting  to  you  a  scheme  so  apparently  interfering 
with  the  course  of  nature  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  tidal  river, 
and  burdened  with  several  engineering  difficulties,  without 
some  data  from  which  its  feasibility  might  be  judged. 

"  Having  at  length  completed  most  of  the  necessary 
inquiries  and  calculations,  some  of  which  required  con- 
siderable labour  and  time,  I  venture  to  submit  such  a 
scheme  as  practicable,  and  in  many  respects  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  this  port,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  river  Avon  and  Severn  tides  .  .  . 

"  The  works  may  be  briefly  described  as  :    An  outer 
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tidal  harbour,  enclosed  between  two  jetties,  extending  to 
low  water,  terminating  in  entrance  piers,  having  an  opening 
of  300  feet  between  them.  The  low-water  portion  of  this 
harbour  to  be  deepened  so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  10  ft.  o  in. 
at  low  water  of  equinoctial  spring  tides,  12  ft.  4  in.  at 
average  of  spring  tides,  15  ft.  o  in.  at  low  water  of  average 
neap  tides.  This  outer  harbour  would  have  a  length  of 
i  ,800  feet,  and  from  its  expanding  shape  act  as  a  wave-bay  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  any  sea  before  reaching  the  lock  gates. 
In  it  might  be  placed  one  or  more  floating  landing-stages, 
connected  with  the  piers,  to  which  the  channel  steamers 
could  run  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The  ground  outside  the 
entrance  leading  into  the  roadstead  to  be  deepened. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  piers  are  not  intended  to 
project  beyond  low- water  mark.  There  being  no  long 
period  of  dead  low  water  at  Kingroad,  and  the  rise  of  flood 
tide  very  quick,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  encounter 
the  large  outlay  required  to  carry  the  piers  out  into  water 
deep  enough  to  allow  '  the  largest  steamers  to  lay  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.'  Such  vessels,  if  arriving  at  dead  low 
water,  could  land  their  passengers  in  a  landing-stage 
tender  without  any  delay,  and  enter  the  locks  after  laying- 
lo  for  a  short  time. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  the  tidal  harbour  would  be  placed 
an  outer  lock,  of  100  feet  in  width  and  400  feet  long, 
entering  into  a  half-tide  basin,  from  which  an  inner  lock 
100  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long  would  lead  into  the  Floating 
Harbour.  A  second  half-tide  basin  would  be  entered  by 
two  outer  locks,  one  64  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long, 
adapted  for  the  ordinary  class  of  steamers  and  ships  ;  the 
other,  40  feet  wide  and  400  feet  long,  would  be  specially 
designed  to  afford  facilities  to  the  smaller  class  of  coasters 
and  barges.  The  sills  of  the  larger  outer  locks  would  be 
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placed  just  above  low  water,  in  order  to  secure  the  great 
advantage  of  occasional  access  to  them.  The  sills  of  the 
4O-ft.  lock  would  be  laid  below  low  water,  so  as  to  allow 
of  almost  uninterrupted  traffic.  The  sills  of  the  inner  locks 
would  be  laid  at  such  a  depth  only,  below  float  level,  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  pass  vessels  through  from  the  half- 
tide  basins. 

"  The  basins  and  locks  would  be,  almost  of  necessity, 
constructed  in  the  Swash,  or  in  the  point  at  the  Somerset- 
shire shore,  after  which  a  dam,  rising  above  the  highest 
tides,  would  be  placed  across  the  Avon  a  short  distance 
above  the  Lighthouse.  There  would  be  no  necessity  in 
the  construction  of  the  works  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river  to  be  interrupted. 

"  The  level  of  the  enlarged  floating  harbour  to  be  kept 
at  about  the  same  level  as  the  present  docks. 

"  A  set  of  large  culverts  for  scouring  the  outer  harbour,, 
and  capable  of  discharging  one  million  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute,  would  be  carried  from-  the  floating  harbour 
down  between  the  basins  to  the  head  of  the  outer  harbour. 
They  would  be  closed  by  valves  at  the  upper  end.  These 
valves  and  others  to  be  placed  on  the  culverts  for  scouring 
and  filling  the  locks  would,  with  the  gates,  be  worked  by 
hydraulic  power  .  .  . 

"  The  whole  works  being  completed,  would  form  a 
floating  dock  of  upwards  of  600  acres  in  extent.  The 
depth  would  be  25  feet  in  Cumberland  Basin,  increasing 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  One  lock  at  Cumberland 
and  Bathurst  Basins  would  be  maintained,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  level  of  the  present  float,  if  the  great  float  were 
lowered  during  heavy  floods.  At  all  other  times  there 
would  be  an  unbroken  run  for  steamers  from  the  Draw- 
bridge to  the  entrance  basins  at  Kingroad. 
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"  Amongst  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
this  mode  of  extending  the  docks  at  Bristol  may  be  men- 
tioned the  unrivalled  accommodation  it  would  provide  for 
the  largest  class  of  ships,  whether  of  the  merchant  service 
or  of  the  navy  ;  the  preservation  of  the  advantages  now 
enjoyed  by  the  shipping  and  other  interests  established  in 
Bristol ;  opportunity  of  increasing  the  quay  space  of  the 
present  float  by  the  probable  removal  of  the  timber  yards 
to  the  more  convenient  sites  which  would  be  offered  ; 
removal  of  the  risks  now  experienced  in  the  navigation  of 
the  river ;  economy  of  working  the  entrance  basins, 
which  would  require  no  addition  to  the  strength  now 
required  for  Bathurst  and  Cumberland  Basins  ;  increased 
facilities  for  communication  between  the  Gloucestershire 
and  Somersetshire  shores  ;  addition  to  the  attractions  of 
Clifton  by  the  permanence  of  the  water  in  the  river,  with 
facilities  for  boating  and  yachting  ;  unobstructed  way 
for  steamers  through  the  whole  length  of  the  harbour." 

Mr.  Howard's  estimate  of  cost  was  set  out  thus  :— 

£      s.  d. 

Tidal  Harbour  and  Piers        169,886     o     o 

Eastern  Basins,  with  two  locks,  100  feet        166,984     o     o 
Western  Basin,  with  three  locks   . .      . .        177,131     o     o 

Landing  Stage          24,200     o     o 

Dam,  Culverts  for  Discharge  of  Floods 

and  Scouring 87,724     o     o 

Steam  Engines  for  working  Hydraulic 

Power,  &c.         8,910     o     o 

Quay  Wall  from  Dam  to  near  Lamp- 
lighter's    81,000  o  o 

Purchase  of  Land,  Compensation  to 
Graving  Docks,  and  other  Contin- 
gencies    8o,oco  o  o 

£795,835     o     o 
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Railways  and  graving  docks  had  been  omitted  from 
the  estimate,  but  the  need  of  them  was  not  overlooked. 

Dealing  with  the  objections  to  dockising  the  river, 
Mr.  Howard  said  the  sewage  must  be  taken  out  of  the  river, 
and  it  might  be  considered  desirable  to  do  so  apart  from  the 
question  of  dockisation.  He  did  not  think  the  large  body 
of  comparatively  stagnant  water  would  become  a  nuisance, 
"because  fresh  water  would  be  supplied  from  a  watershed 
of  nearly  900  square  miles.  The  cost  of  dredging  would 
not  be  greater  than  it  already  was  in  1859.  The  discharge 
of  floods  could  be  obtained  by  carrying  into  effect 
the  proposed  system  of  culverts  embodied  in  the 
scheme.  The  probability  was  that  the  effect  on  the 
anchorage  at  Kingroad  would  be  beneficial  rather  than 
injurious. 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  the  agitation  of  this 
question,"  concluded  Mr.  Howard,  "  I  have  not  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  urge  the  construction  of  new  or  enlarged 
docks.  This  is  entirely  a  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee.  It  is,  however,  a  striking  fact  that 
Bristol,  with  all  her  acknowledged  advantages,  has  not 
one  ocean-going  steamer  trading  to  foreign  ports,  while 
efforts  are  being  made  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
the  increasing  requirements  of  steam  navigation,  and  in 
many  places  a  change  is  taking  place  scarcely  less  vast 
than  that  which  railways  have  effected  in  the  old  road 
traffic  of  the  country. 

"  Whatever  results  may  arise  from  the  present 
consideration  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
existing  accommodation  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  future  years  ;  and  considering  that  the 
execution  of  dock  and  other  public  works  now  in  hand, 
as  well  as  others  which  may  be  hereafter  projected,  are 
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greatly  dependent  on  the  system  of  Port  Improvement 
to  be  ultimately  adopted,  and  should  be  modified 
accordingly,  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Committee 
the  desirableness  of  establishing,  if  possible,  some  leading 
principle  or  plan,  however  distant  the  time  may  be  when 
it  could  be  fully  carried  out,  to  which  all  minor  improve- 
ments should  be  subordinate.  The  right  solution  of  the 
question  of  dock  improvement  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  prosperity  and  success  of  Bristol  as  a  port, 
and  that  no  step  may  be  taken  in  a  wrong  direction, 
connected  with  so  important  a  matter,  I  would  suggest 
that  if  the  plans  now  laid  before  you  should  seem  at  all 
adapted  to  meet  present  and  future  requirements,  they 
should  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  hydraulic  engineers 
of  eminence,  and  the  advantage  of  an  additional  and 
impartial  opinion  be  obtained  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Howard's  two  reports  and  Mr.  Parkes's  scheme, 
forwarded  to  the  Mayor  by  Mr.  Bright,  came  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  August  2nd,  1859.  The 
Docks  Committee  then  stated  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  dock  estate  for  the  previous  year  ended  April  3oth 
had  been  £43,433,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  £32,659  ; 
but  in  addition  there  had  been  £5,676  capital  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  Mardyke  Wharf,  and  a  bond  of  £10,000 
had  been  discharged  on  demand. 

This  Mardyke  Wharf,  it  may  be  explained,  was 
originally  estimated  to  cost  £1,500.  The  Docks  Committee 
had,  without  going  to  the  Council,  entered  upon  the 
scheme  because  the  widening  of  Hotwell  Road  at  the 
point  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  to  provide  a 
wharf  for  steamers.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  shipbuilding  yard 
was  opposite,  said  the  proposed  projection  of  the  wharf 
forty  feet  into  the  Harbour  would  injure  his  property, 
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and  he  obtained  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Committee 
from  proceeding  with  the  work.  The  action  was  com- 
promised by  the  payment  of  £1,000  damages  to  Mr.  Hill, 
and  of  course  there  was  a  bill  of  costs. 

The  Docks  Committee's  report,  signed  by  Mr.  J.  Coates, 
by  the  by,  next  referred  to  the  failure  of  a  sub-committee 
to  get  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  to  surrender 
its  wharfage  lease  so  that  a  scheme  of  improved  quay 
shedding  might  be  carried  out.  The  Society,  however,, 
was  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  co-operating  in  the 
scheme,  and  this,  the  Docks  Committee  reported,  was 
a  mitigation. 

Further,  the  Committee  explained  that  Mr.  Howard's 
schemes  for  improving  the  Avon  had  arisen  out  of 
instructions  given  to  him  in  October,  1858.  When  the 
whole  matter  was  before  the  Council — Mr.  Howard's 
reports  occupied  many  columns  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day — Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw  proposed  to  print  and  circulate 
the  reports,  Mr.  Parkes's  as  well  as  Mr.  Howard's,  among 
members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  other  public  bodies 
interested,  such  as  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his  proposition 
was  agreed  to. 

Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  to  two  other 
improvement  schemes  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Green,  C.E.,  on  August  3Oth,  proposed  (so  far  as  practicable) 
to  restore  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  its  natural  and 
original  course  by  running  out  an  embankment  from 
the  mainland  on  the  Somerset  shore  to  the  Dumball 
Island,  which  embankment  could  be  formed  as  a  pier  or 
landing-place  extending  beyond  the  Dumball  Island  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  about  100  yards  below  the 
low-water  line,  when  a  depth  of  four  fathoms  at  dead 
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low  water  would  speedily  be  obtained.  An  embankment 
and  pier  of  similar  description  were  also  to  be  carried  out 
to  an  equal  extent  from  the  old  battery  site  on  the 
Gloucestershire  side,  leaving  a  seaway  of  from  300  to  400 
feet  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  piers.  By  the 
carrying  out  of  these  piers  the  entrance  of  the  river  would 
be  so  scoured  and  deepened  that  any  vessel  might  enter 
and  lie  afloat  within  the  tidal  harbour  at  any  state  of 
tide. 

The  harbour  would  afford  complete  shelter  for  vessels, 
and  passengers  and  perishable  goods  might  be  landed 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  any  vessel,  and  be  conveyed 
by  a  railway,  to  be  formed  for  such  purposes,  direct  to 
the  centre  of  Bristol,  whilst  the  vessel  itself  could  proceed 
up  the  river  to  the  city  quays  on  the  same  or  following 
tide.  Mr.  Green  proposed  to  extend  this  tidal  harbour 
one  mile  up  the  road  towards  Pill,  with  an  average  width 
of  1,500  feet,  and  with  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  enable 
any  vessel  to  lie  afloat  and  in  safety  until  such  time  as  she 
could  procesd  to  the  docks  at  Cumberland  Basin,  or 
otherwise  to  sea. 

To  enable  vessels  of  the  larger  class  to  navigate  the 
river  from  the  tidal  harbour  to  Cumberland  Basin, 
it  was  proposed  to  cut  off  the  inconvenient  points 
of  the  river  by  easy  curves,  and  to  deepen  the  channel 
generally. 

The  other  plan  emanated  from  Messrs.  W.  Maule 
and  Sons,  of  Bristol,  who  produced  a  sketch  for  a  cut  and 
dock  at  Lamplighters'  Pill. 

In  this  plan  it  was  proposed  to  convert  that  part  of 
the  river  called  Hungroad  into  a  new  floating  dock  by 
placing  two  or  more  gates  at  the  extremities  "of  the  portion 
of  the  river  to  be  so  dockised,  one  leading  up  to  Bristol, 
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and  the  other  admitting  vessels  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  Kingroad  at  stated  times  of  the  tides. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  a  cut  similar  to  the  existing 
Cut  of  1809,  but  of  like  width  to  that  portion  of  the  river 
reserved  for  a  floating  dock,  should  be  made  from  the 
turn  across  by  the  Powder-house  to  any  length  thought 
sufficient,  either  beyond  or  above  Lamplighters'  Pill,  so 
as  to  allow  a  free  course  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

In  connection  with  the  new  cut  and  docks,  the  plan 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  landing-slip  for  passengers 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  communicating  with 
Bristol  by  means  of  a  railway  passing  along  the  sloping 
bank  of  the  existing  Cut,  without  interfering  with  the 
house  property,  and  having  junctions  with  the  City  Docks 
and  the  existing  lines  of  railway. 

All  eyes  were  upon  the  Town  Council  when,  on  Satur- 
day, October  ist,  1859,  it  met  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  with  the  Howard  and  Parkes  schemes.  Mr.  J.  G 
Shaw  and  Mr.  W.  Herapath  respectively  moved  and 
seconded  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to 
proceed  either  with  the  making  of  docks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  or  with  dockisation,  "  but  that  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Docks  Committee  to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible 
in  carrying  out  all  necessary  and  desirable  improvements 
in  the  river  Avon  and  present  docks  in  order  that  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  reception  of  ships  of  the  largest 
burthen,  and  the  Committee  be  authorised  in  spending 
their  surplus  income  for  such  purpose." 

Alderman  Abbot  and  Mr.  Charles  Nash  submitted  an 
amendment  directing  the  Committee  to  seek  the  views  of 
Sir  William  Cubitt  and  Mr.  Thomas  Page  on  the  reports, 
and  generally  on  dockisation  and  port  development. 
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This  amendment,  which  committed  the  Council  to  nothing 
more  than  £1,000  or  £2,000  fees,  was  carried  by  37  votes  to 
15.  Later,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Hawkshaw's  name 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Sir  William  Cubitt. 

The  Corporation  put  up  a  landing-stage  near  the  Light- 
house for  the  Irish  passenger  traffic,  and  in  January,  1860, 
bought  Dumball  Island  for  £850 — a  bit  of  foresight  rather 
uncommon  in  the  municipal  trading  of  the  time.  The 
island  had,  however,  changed  hands  two  or  three  years 
earlier,  when  a  publican  named  John  Cook  Hooper, 
(something  of  "  a  character,")  bought  it  for  £100  at 
the  sale  of  the  estates  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Gordon. 

Reduced  to  writing,  the  precise  instruction  to  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Page  was  "  to  report  whether  the  plan 
for  converting  the  bed  of  the  river  Avon  into  a  floating 
harbour  would  be  practicable,  and  generally  as  to  which 
of  the  schemes  suggested,  or  if  neither,  what  scheme  would 
be  best  adapted  for  securing  to  Bristol  her  fair  share  of  the 
ocean  steam  trade  of  the  country."  The  reports  of  these 
engineers  were  delivered  on  July  26th,  1860.  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw apologised  for  the  delay,  which  he  said  was  partly 
due  to  pressure  of  other  engagements,  and  partly  to  the 
care  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  devote  to  considera- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  projects  put  forward  in  the 
previous  thirty  years  —  some  emanating  "from  the 
ablest  men  in  my  own  profession,"  while  "  others  were 
originated  by  men  of  local  and  practical  experience,"  and 
a  few  by  "  amateurs  who  were  nerved  by  a  laudable  desire 
for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  your  old  and  dis- 
tinguished port  and  city." 

Mr.  Hawkshaw  favoured,  as  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive plan  for  docks  and  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  the  one  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rendel,  estimated 
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to  cost  £1,500,000,  but  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  under- 
taking so  large  a  scheme.  It  could,  however,  readily  be 
reduced. 

Of  all  engineers,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Thornton,  it  was 
considered,  had  bestowed  the  greatest  care  on  the  question 
of  dockising  the  Avon.  The  principle  was  the  same  in  both 
plans,  but  as  Mr.  Howard's  contained  more  detail,  Mr. 
Hawkshaw  discussed  it  only.  Dockisation  as  an  engineer- 
ing feat  was  pronounced  practicable,  but  the  main  question 
for  consideration  was  the  possible  effect  on  Kingroad 
anchorage  by  the  entire  abstraction  of  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  Avon  which  the  scheme  involved.  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
this  most  vital  point,  but  it  was  certain  that  the  con- 
currence of  the  Admiralty  would  be  necessary  to  the 
scheme,  and  to  determine  the  question  conclusively 
would  require  long  and  careful  examination  of  the 
bed  of  the  Severn,  and  of  the  strata  underlying  the 
banks  and  shoals  at  and  near  to  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers. 

And  even  if  that  preliminary  difficulty  were  overcome, 
there  were  others  to  be  considered.  The  cost  of  making 
the  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  could  not  be 
accurately  estimated,  and  the  necessary  interruption  of 
traffic  in  the  river  would  involve  delay  and  expense. 
There  would  also  be  the  loss  of  the  tidal  stream  as  a  motive 
power  to  craft  passing  up  and  down,  and  the  cost  of 
dredging  to  be  reckoned.  The  river  must  be  straightened, 
widened  and  deepened,  at  a  cost  of  £266,000  ;  a  steam 
wharf  provided  at  Bristol,  £20,000  (not  inside  the  entrance 
of  the  dockised  Avon,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Howard)  ;  and 
the  sewage  must  be  taken  out  of  the  river,  which  it  was 
estimated  would  cost  £200,000,  bringing  up  the  total  cost 
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of  dockisation  to  £1,205,141,  compared  with  Mr.  Howard's 
estimate  of  £800,000. 

Referring  to  the  plans  by  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Parkes,  and 
Mr.  Green  for  improving  the  Avon  and  making  new 
entrances  from  it  to  the  Floating  Harbour,  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
said  the  two  latter  gave  no  estimates  of  cost,  but  Mr. 
Howard  had,  at  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  request,  given  an 
estimate,  which  was  £938,633.  To  this  must  be  added 
£20,000  for  the  steam  wharf  at  Bristol.  But  the 
works  would  even  then  be  £246,508  cheaper  than 
dockisation. 

Coming  to  his  own  conclusions,  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
said  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  river  Avon  can  be 
straightened,  widened  and  deepened,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  improved.  I  have  already  shown  that  this  will, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  necessary  if  the  river  were  con- 
verted into  a  floating  harbour,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  safest  and  most  prudent 
course  is  to  carry  out  this  straightening,  widening  and 
deepening.  Every  step  taken  in  this  direction  may  be 
made  a  safe  one,  and  would  not  be  inconsistent,  but 
essential,  towards  any  subsequent  improvement  of  the 
port. 

"  But  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  by  straightening, 
widening  and  deepening  the  Avon  you  will  secure  ocean 
steamers  of  the  largest  class  coming  up  the  Avon  to 
Bristol. 

"  By  the  largest  class  steamers,  I  mean  vessels  like  the 
Persia  (see  p.  117)  and  others  now  afloat  of  similar 
dimensions ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  before  long  ocean 
steamers  will  attain  a  greater  size  (the  tendency  being 
in  that  direction),  it  will  be  prudent  to  assume  a  length  of 
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450  feet  and  a  width  of  80  feet  as  the  type  of  such 
vessels,  dimensions  that  will  probably  soon  be  reached. 

"  Looking  to  the  question  of  ocean  steamers,  therefore, 
of  the  largest  class,  such  as  I  have  described,  I  think  that 
though  the  conversion  .of  the  Avon  into  a  floating  harbour 
would  afford  such  vessels  greater  facilities  for  getting  to 
Bristol  than  merely  straightening,  widening  and  deepening 
the  Avon  would  do,  it  is  very  problematical  if  vessels  of 
the  size  alluded  to  would  go  up  to  Bristol,  even  if  the  river 
were  made  into  a  floating  harbour. 

"  It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  if  such  steamers 
were  to  frequent  the  port  they  would  remain  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  within  the  entrances,  where  the  depth  of 
water  and  space  would  be'largest.  They  would,  I  think, 
wish  to  avoid  the  seven  miles  of  circuitous  navigation,  and 
the  interference,  in  a  confined  channel,  with  other  craft, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  Corporation  are  disposed  to 
invest  money  on  the  faith  of  securing  ocean  steamers,  they 
will  be  likely  better  to  succeed  by  constructing  a  steam 
dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  for  the  sole  accommodation 
of  such  steamers,  and  connecting  the  dock  with  Bristol 
by  a  railway  laid  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 

"  The  dock  need  not  be  large.  The  one  I  have  sketched 
on  the  plan  accompanying  this  report  is  1,500  feet  long 
and  400  feet  wide,  and  is  capable  of  holding  nine  of  the 
largest  class  steamers.  The  cost  of  this  dock  would  be 
about  £250,000,  and  of  the  railway  £100,000. 

"  Thus  the  Avon  could  be  improved  by  straightening, 
widening  and  deepening,  to  the  lines  I  have  shown  on  the 
plan,  the  steam  dock  and  railway  and  necessary  works 
made  for  £1,213,127  or  £1,130,100,  according  to  the  depth 
to  which  the  excavation  is  carried,  as  hereafter  explained, 
and  this  could  be  obtained  by  an  expenditure  about  equal 
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to  that  which  would  be  incurred  if  the  Avon  were  con- 
verted into  a  floating  harbour.  Medium-sized  and  the 
smaller-sized  ocean  steamers  could,  if  this  plan  were 
carried  out,  reach  Bristol  without  any  difficulty,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  is  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  for  securing  to  Bristol  her  fair  share 
of  the  ocean  steam  trade  of  the  country,  and,  moreover, 
that  this  would  be  obtained  without  any  interference  with 
the  trade  as  carried  on  at  the  present  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  by  the  straightening,  widening  and  deepening 
of  the  river  the  port  would  be  materially  improved,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  increased  facilities  would  be  given, 
and  enlarged  capabilities  afforded,  whereby  the  trade  of 
Bristol  may  be  very  much  developed.  It  has  the  further 
recommendation  of  requiring  an  outlay  which  may  be  of 
a  progressive  character,  and  which  would  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  rapidly  raising  large  sums  of  money. 

"  The  course  I  recommend  is,  for- the  improvement  of 
the  river  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  leaving  the  dock 
to  be  carried  out  as  necessity  proves  requisite.  It  will  be 
desirable,  however,  in  straightening  and  widening  the  river 
to  provide  room  on  the  right  bank,  as  far  as  practicable,  for 
laying  down  rails,  in  the  event  of  the  dock  being  soon 
needed.  This  will  not  entail  any  great  expense,  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  works  a  space  will  in  some  places 
necessarily  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  is  evident  that  all  parts  or  divisions  of  the  general 
scheme  that  I  recommend  (at  whatever  time  any  of  such 
parts  or  divisions  be  carried  out)  should  be  regarded  as 
portions  only  of  one  general  system,  and  that  they  should 
all  be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  so  as  to 
be  under  one  management  only,  and  that  in  carrying  out 
any  improvements  the  whole  scheme  should  be  kept  in 
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view,  so  that  every  step  taken  may  be  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  ultimate  and  definite  result. 

"  An  essential  work  in  connection  with  the  deepening 
of  the  river  will  be  the  construction  of  improved  entrances 
to  the  Float.  The  sills  are  laid  at  so  high  a  level  that  vessels 
at  present  can  always  arrive  there  before  there  is  sufficient 
water  to  enable  them  to  enter.  It  would  therefore  be 
useless  to  deepen  the  river  and  effect  improvements  therein 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  to  Bristol  of  large  class 
steamers  without  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  sills  and 
improving  the  entrances  to  the  Float." 

Mr.  Hawkshaw  estimated  the  cost  of  the  various  works 
as  follows  : — 

On  the  supposition  that  the  river  be  deepened  to  10  feet 
below  the  present  bed  at  Cumberland  Basin. 

Straightening,  widening  and  deepening  the  river : 

Excavation £592,628 

River  walls  (as  in  Mr.  Howard's 

estimate)  109,203 

New  basin  and  lock  leading  into  the 

Float  141,296 

Steam  wharf  at  Bristol  20,000 


£863,127   £863,127 


Dock  at  the  month  of  the  Avon,  and  railway 
to  the  Float : 

Dock      £250,000 

Railway  to  the  Float 100,000 


£350,000      350,000 
£1,213,127 
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On  the  supposition  that  the  river  be  deepened  to  6  feet 
below  the  present  bed  at  Cumberland  Basin. 

Straightening,  widening  and  deepening  the  river: 

Excavation £509,601 

River  walls  (as  in  Mr,  Howard's 

estimate)  109,203 

New  basin  and  lock  leading  into  the 

Float       141,296 

Steam  wharf  at  Bristol        20,000 


£780,100    £780,100 


Dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and 
railway  to  the  Float : 

Dock      £250,000 

Railway  to  the  Float 100,000 


£350,000      350,000 


£1,130,100 

Mr.  Page  reviewed  the  various  proposals  submitted  ly 
the  Town  Council,  and  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  dockisation  effecting  its  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
port  a  large  proportion  of  the  ocean  steamship  traffic,  and 
he  was  especially  dubious  about  the  possibility  of  keeping 
the  proposed  entrances  clear  of  mud.  He  also  fore- 
shadowed difficulty  with  the  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the 
tidal  flow.  On  the  whole,  he  was  against  dockisation, 
from  both  an  engineering  and  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Considering  how  best  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
port,  Mr.  Page  said  :  "  It  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  not 
requisite  for  the  advancement  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  Bristol  that  all  the  ships  entering  the  Avon  should  come 
into  the  docks,  provided  the  cargoes  are  brought  there, 
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and  it  is  evident  that  the  great  requirements  of  the  port 
consist,  first,  of  a  landing-place  for  passengers  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Kingroad,  and  facilities  for 
their  journey  inland ;  second!}7,  of  the-means  of  discharging 
rapidly  extensive  cargoes,  and  transmitting  them  to  the 
warehouses  at  Bristol,  to  the  ships  in  the  Bristol  docks,  or 
to  the  railways  connected  with  the  city,  and  again  re- 
loading the  ship  and  despatching  her  on  her  voynge. 

"  The  most  economical  and  the  readiest  mode  of  com- 
bining these  objects  is  to  construct  a  pier,  with  its  termina- 
tion in  four  fathoms  of  water,  adjoining  Kingroad  ;  to 
provide  powerful  hydraulic  apparatus  for  lifting  cargoes, 
and  to  make  a  railway  from  the  pier  to  all  the  docks,  quays 
and  warehouses  of  Bristol,  with  extensions  to  the  great 
railways." 

Mr.  Page  therefore  recommended  the  projection  of  a 
pier  from  the  shore  north  of  Dumball  Island ;  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  lock,  450  feet  by  80  feet,  and  basin, 
1,930  feet  by  162  feet  with  quayage  ;  a  new  tidal  channel 
at  Rownham,  with  an  opening  bridge  over  ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Avon  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  admit 
vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water  into  the  lock  at  Rownham 
at  the  lowest  neap  tides  ;  and  that,  as  the  trade  increased 
(as  he  anticipated  it  would  on  account  of  these  works)  the 
Corporation  should  provide  additional  accommodation  by 
the  formation  of  new  docks  and  basins  (50  acres  to  80  acres 
according  to  requirements)  in  the  old  north  entrance  to 
the  Avon,  and  on  the  mud  foreshore  outside  Dumball 
Island,  with  a  railway  to  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  pier 
was  estimated  at  £60,000,  and  of  the  railway  at  a  like 
sum.  The  entire  outlay  on  the  suggested  river-mouth 
works  was  put  at  £260,000. 

Not   only   had   the   Town   Council   put   before   these 
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engineers  all  the  important  plans  of  the  period  which  had 
been  under  its  consideration,  but  authors  sent  their  plans 
direct.  One  of  those  so  forwarded  was  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan, 
who  proposed  the  construction  of  a  new  channel  entrance, 
the  bottom  of  which  would  have  been  30  feet  below  the 
line  of  low-water  mark,  to  make  the  river,  when  dockised, 
independent  of  tide,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  Great 
Eastern  or  any  other  vessel  afloat  in  the  absence  of  tide. 
Mr.  Morgan  brought  forward  two  plans  for  effecting  this 
object.  In  one  he  proposed  the  entrance  and  basin  on  the 
Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  other  on  the 
Somerset  side  ;  but  the  general  arrangement  of  each 
was  very  similar.  The  bottom  of  the  proposed  outer 
harbour  would  have  been  30  feet  below  the  level  of  low 
water.  The  entrance  to  the  great  basin  would  be  by 
means  of  two  double-chambered  locks,  one  of  which  would 
be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  the  Great  Eastern. 

In  the  large  basin  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  new 
steamboat  station,  the  other  propositions  being  to 
straighten  the  course  of  the  river  by  cutting  a  new  channel 
from  Pill  in  a  direct  line,  joining  the  river  again  about 
half  a  mile  above  Sea  Mills,  and  to  remove  or  cut  off  many 
of  the  angles.  Then  to  form  a  new  basin  between  the 
Cliff  House  and  Rownham  Ferry,  and  there  to  have  a 
royal  mail  and  general  packet  station  ;  and  to  construct 
a  new  entrance  to  the  Float,  and  extend  the  accommodation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Float.  A  temporary  dam  was  proposed 
to  be  made  across  the  channel  entrance  of  the  river, 
about  400  yards  long,  for  dockising  it.  When  either 
of  the  proposed  new  channel  entrances  had  been  adopted, 
in  the  centre  of  the  dam  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a 
single-chambered  lock. 

These   two   important   reports   were  made   public  in 
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September,  1860,  and  the  Bristol  Gazette  greeted  them 
with  the  remark  that  they  were  hardly  worth  the  £1,000 
they  had  cost.  But  there  was  one  satisfactory  result 
certain — dockisation  had  received  its  quietus.  The  Docks 
Committee  was  advised  to  be  content  to  carry  out  such 
improvements  as  the  revenue  of  the  port  would  permit, 
and  to  "  leave  the  other  grand  projects  to  a  public 
company." 

On  Tuesday,  October  gth,  1860,  the  Town  Council  met 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  on  the  reports.  It  had 
already  become  apparent  that  Mr.  Page's  progressive 
plan  was  the  favourite,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson,  supported 
by  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  proposed  to  secure  for  Bristol  "  her 
fair  share  of  the  ocean  steamship  trade  of  the  country  " 
by  constructing  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  to  be 
connected  with  the  railway  termini  and  the  quays.  The 
expenditure  was  to  be  limited  to  £400,000. 

Mr.  Herapath  and  Mr.  Shaw  were,  of  course,  prepared 
with  an  amendment.  They  moved  that  "  in  justice  to 
the  ratepayers,"  and  with  due  regard  to  the  contract 
entered  into  in  1848,  the  Council  could  not  sanction  any 
works  the  cost  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  be 
defrayed  by  further  taxation,  or  by  the  ratepayers' 
guarantee. 

An  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  made  to  the  I5th 
of  the  month,  when  Mr.  J.  Ayre  submitted  a  proposal 
admitting  the  need  of  further  dock  accommodation,  and 
appointing  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  best  method 
of  providing  it  "  without  further  taxation."  Mr. 
Herapath's  amendment  was  defeated  by  33  to  22  votes, 
and  Mr.  Ayre's  proposal  was  adopted.  The  following 
special  committee  was  selected  :  The  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Bates), 
Aldermen  R.  Robinson,  H.  Abbot,  R.  Phippen  and  J.  Ford, 
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Messrs.  J.  Poole,  E.  S.  Robinson,  W.  Herapath,  C.  J. 
Thomas,  A.  W.  Warren,  J.  Bush,  T.  P.  Jose,  F.  Terrell, 
J.  Perry,  J.  Coates,  J.  G.  Shaw,  C.  Nash,  M.  H.  Castle, 
and  J.  Ayre. 

The  result  was  accounted  a  defeat  of  the  non- 
progressive  party,  but  it  was  no  great  triumph  for  the 
other  side.  Fear  of  high  rates  and  competitive  docks 
soon  took  hold  of  the  city  again  for  a  time,  and  at  the 
municipal  elections  of  the  following  month  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  candidates,  the  "  Dumballers,"  all  failed  to 
secure  election.  Clifton  returned  three  anti-Dumballers — 
Messrs.  Worrall,  Castle  and  Cooke — without  a  contest, 
and  about  the  best  that  could  be  said  for  the  supporters 
of  dock  extension  who  were  returned  to  the  Council  was 
that  they  were  "  friendly."  The  Gazette  interpreted  the 
elections  as  a  victory  for  those  who  thought  that  any 
money  spent  on  docks  should  be  laid  out  in  the  Floating 
Harbour.  Something  was  due,  said  this  journal,  to  the 
ratepayers  who  had  paid  £100,000  in  the  past  dozen  years 
for  the  benefit  of  "  a  petted  class." 

When  the  Town  Council  met  on  November  gth, 
Mr.  R.  P.  King,  who  had  left  the  Docks  Committee  a  year 
ago,  and  was  now  in  a  position  of  "  greater  freedom  and 
less  responsibility,"  had  no  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Port 
Improvements,  chosen  only  a  few  weeks^before  ;  and  thus 
he  prepared  the  way  for  a  developmentjplan  of  his  own. 
This  plan  he  produced  to  the  Council^on  December  2ist, 
1860,  when  he  submitted  a  resolutionTdeclaring  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  impose  any  further  liability  on  the 
fixed  property  of  the  city  for^dock  purposes,  and 
instructing  the  Docks  Committee  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  giving  up  the  £2,400  rate  on  the  ancient 

8  a 
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parishes,  and  the  rate  imposed  in  1848,  provided  the 
Council,  in  lieu  thereof,  handed  over  to  the  Docks 
Committee  the  revenues  from  the  Town  Dues,  the  Mayor's 
Dues,  and  the  Warden's  and  Water  Bailiff's  fees,  and  the 
Wharfage  Dues,  when  the  Merchant  Venturers'  lease 
expired  in  September,  1863. 

It  was  then  estimated  that  these  dues  and  fees  would  at 
once  produce  £5,370  per  annum,  the  Town  Dues  accounting 
for  £3,570  and  the  Mayor's  Dues  for  £1,130.  The  Docks 
Committee  were  to  report  on  the  way  in  which  it  would 
be  well  to  dispose  of  any  surplus  revenue  towards  putting 
the  docks  into  perfect  repair,  and  improving  the  course  of 
the  Avon.  To  this  motion  Alderman  Henry  Abbot  moved 
an  amendment  asserting  that  the  reasonable  cost  of  a 
well-considered  scheme  of  dock  extension,  restricted  to  an 
outlay,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  met  by  the 
Committee's  surplus  revenue,  would  be  most  properly 
and  beneficially  raised  upon  the  security  of  the  borough 
rates. 

The  matter  was  further  considered  on  February  igth,. 
1 86 1,  when  Alderman  Abbot's  amendment  was  rejected 
by  31  to  24  votes.  A  second  amendment  asking  for  a 
committee  to  consider  the  building  of  docks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  was  also  rejected,  and  Mr.  King's  motion 
was  carried  at  the  end  of  a  five  hours'  debate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  May  I5th,  1861, 
the  Docks  Committee  reported  in  favour  of  carrying  into 
effect  Mr.  King's  resolution.  There  were  to  be  no  great 
new  works,  but  the  maintenance  of  existing  works  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Avon  were  to  be  the  sole  objects 
of  the  Committee's  attention  in  the  direction  of  port 
development,  it  being,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
expenditure  would  be  no  more  than  the  surplus  revenue 
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permitted.  Reductions  of  dues  to  the  amount  of  £6,000 
per  annum  were  proposed.  The  fourpenny  rate  on 
property  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1848,  and  bringing  in  at 
the  time  £6,460  a  year,  was  to  be  abolished,  as  well  as  the 
older  harbour  rate  producing  £2,400  a  year,  and  collected 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1803.  The  total 
amount  to  be  levied  on  houses  and  land  under  this  Act 
was  to  be  only  £2,400  per  annum.  It  was  called  the 
sixpenny  rate  at  first,  but,  of  course,  the  increase  of 
rateable  value  decreased  the  nominal  amount  of  the  rate, 
which  was  directed  to  be  levied  and  collected  by  the 
churchwardens  or  overseers.  The  landlords  and  the 
tenants  paid  a  moiety  each. 

Mr.  King's  proposal  meant  a  total  relief  of  £8,860  a 
year  to  the  ratepayers  as  distinguished  from  those  directly 
interested  in  shipping,  who  were  also  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  dues,  which  were  brought  down  to  an 
average  of  50  per  cent,  less  on  vessels  and  20  per  cent, 
less  on  goods,  with  the  exception  of  the  530  articles  on 
which  dues  had  been  re-imposed  in  1856. 

It  was  necessary  to  promote  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  harbour  rate  on  the  ancient  parishes. 
The  Town  Council  approved  the  principle  of  this  scheme, 
and  so  entered  definitely  on  a  course  which  ultimately 
drove  the  citizens  to  resort  to  private  enterprise  for 
enlarging  the  accommodation  of  the  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ocean  steamships. 
The  reduction  of  dues  took  effect  forthwith. 

Frequently  these  long  debates  were  only  relieved 
from  dullness  by  occasional  acrimonious  passages  between 
opponents  in  the  Council  Chamber.  But  at  this  meeting 
Mr.  Coates  agreeably  varied  the  proceedings  by  some 
appropriate  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  Tom 
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Jones,  his  readiness  when  interrupted  showing  that  the 
speech  was  not  all  a  prepared  impromptu.  Indeed,  the 
reading  of  the  members  of  the  Council  in  those  days  will 
compare  very  favourably  with  that  of  members  at  any 
time  since. 

There  was  a  habit  in  those  times  of  meeting  again  in 
the  Commercial  Rooms  after  the  Council  rose,  and  re- 
debating  the  points  in  dispute.  Little  knots  of  aldermen 
and  councillors  would  stand  about  in  the  Rooms  and  hold 
animated  discussion  by  the  half  hour  ;  and  sometimes 
personal  feeling  ran  higher  in  these  conditions  than  in 
the  more  sober  atmosphere  of  the  Council  Chamber. 

Negotiations  had  been  re-opened  with  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  in 
February,  1861,  for  the  surrender  of  the  lease  of  the 
Wharfage  Dues,  and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the 
surrender  should  take  effect  on  July  ist  following.  The 
Society  received  one-third  of  the  estimated  net  receipts 
for  the  unexpired  period  of  the  lease,  and  on  its  part 
contributed  £2,000  as  a  gift  towards  the  cost  of  new  sheds 
on  the  Quays,  or  nearly  half  the  estimated  outlay. 

At  the  instance  of  Alderman  Ford,  a  scheme  for 
improving  the  Avon  and  the  docks  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Howard,  in  accordance  with  the  new  policy,  and  on 
October  27th,  1862,  the  Docks  Committee  recommended 
the  Town  Council  to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  for 
carrying  out  the  works.  Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  deepen 
the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  extent  of  seven  feet  six  inches  for 
a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles  below  Cumberland 
Basin,  to  cut  through  the  Horseshoe  Point,  making  a 
new  channel,  and  to  construct  a  new  dock  and  entrance 
locks  for  steamers  at  Cumberland  Basin,  the  estimated 
cost  of  these  works  being  £557.495-  The  committee  had 
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had  before  them  a  modified  plan  which  was  to  cost 
£399,275,  but  they  took  the  larger  scheme  to  the  Council 
and  suggested  that  £600,000  should  be  borrowed.  The 
annual  charge  on  the  dock  estate  would  be  £22,300,  or 
£16,300  in  excess  of  the  net  income  of  the  previous  year. 
For  twelve  years,  up  to  1860,  the  average  annual  surplus 
had  been  £4,067,  applicable,  under  the  Act  of  1848,  to 
the  reduction  of  dock  dues.  For  the  year  ended  April, 
1862,  the  gross  amount  of  dock  and  city  dues  on  shipping 
and  goods  had  been  £43,127,  which  was  more  than  £5,000 
below  the  amount  in  the  previous  year  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  reduction  of  dues. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Docks  Committee  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  works  by  imposing  dock  dues  on  corn  and 
provisions,  then  exempt,  to  re-impose  half  the  dues 
removed  the  year  before,  and  to  charge  a  rent  on  vessels 
lying  in  the  Harbour.  In  this  way  £9,000  of  the  deficiency 
would  be  raised.  Then  the  Wharfage  Dues,  to  fall  in 
shortly,  would  produce  £3,000,  and  £2,000  dues  from 
increased  trade  might  be  expected,  making  the  total  of 
new  receipts  £14,000.  The  balance  of  £2,300  was  to  be 
got  from  the  ratepayers,  who  were  already  contributing 
about  £8,800  per  annum. 

Coming  from  those  who  had  hitherto  preached  that 
no  scheme  of  port  development  should  mean  further 
levies  on  the  ratepayers,  this  report  created  much  stir  in 
the  city.  It  was  soon  evident  that  a  strong  opposition 
would  have  to  be  met,  but  the  Town  Council,  by  32  votes 
to  15,  approved  the  principle  of  the  scheme.  Immediately 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  meeting  of  "  bankers, 
merchants  and  others,"  which  was  held  at  The  Athenaeum, 
Corn  Street  (now  the  Liberal  Club),  on  Tuesday,  December 
30th,  1862. 
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A  memorial  against  the  Bill  was  adopted,  setting  forth 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  additional  charges  on 
ships  would  be  about  30  per  cent.,  and  on  goods  about 
100  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  total  amount  would  be  short 
of  the  sum  required  annually  for  the  proposed  new  works, 
even  after  including  the  £6,000  a  year  which  the  Docks 
Committee  considered  it  had  available  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  power  under  the  Bill  to  raise  the  dues  10  per 
cent,  every  two  years  without  limit,  and  it  was  obvious, 
said  the  memorialists,  that  £600,000  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  complete  the  scheme. 

The  new  rates,  with  certain  exceptions,  were  to 
commence  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  although 
it  must  be  some  years  before  the  works  were  completed. 
The  prospect  was  that  at  least  £30,000  per  annum  would 
be  required,  which  meant  that  27  per  cent. — about  £8,000 
a  year — additional  rates  would  have  to  be  levied,  even 
supposing  the  estimates  for  works  were  not  exceeded — "  a 
very  unlikely  thing  to  occur."  And  although  the  rates 
on  houses  were  to  be  abolished,  the  town  and  other  dues 
mentioned  were  not  converted  into  an  equivalent  dock 
rate. 

Looking  back,  it  almost  appears  as  if  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  were  really  more  anxious,  as  was  alleged,  to 
prevent  the  making  of  a  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river — 
the  Avonmouth  scheme  was  then  being  promoted — than 
to  secure  the  success  of  their  own  particular  plan  ;  for 
very  shortly  after  the  scheme  was  made  public  it  was 
loaded  with  the  cost  of  extensive  Harbour  improvements, 
and  £800,000  became  the  suggested  capital  outlay. 

The  committee's  report,  fully  explaining  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  was  published  in  January,  1863,  together  with 
criticisms  upon  Mr.  Howard's  scheme  by  Mr.  John  F.  Ure, 
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a  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  engineer.  It  was  explained  by 
the  committee  that  it  had  been  thought  desirable  to 
obtain  powers  to  carry  out  improvements  in  the  Harbour 
by  making  new  quays  on  the  Canons'  Marsh  and  Wapping 
sides,  which  had  been  originally  suggested  soon  after  the 
docks  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation.  This 
increased  the  estimate  by  £118,000.  The  report  detailed 
the  proposed  sources  of  additional  revenue,  and  the 
provision  for  substituting  the  city  dues  for  the  two  rates 
levied  on  fixed  property  was  set  out,  one  section  of  the 
Bill  giving  power  to  the  Council  to  abolish  all  or  any  of 
those  dues,  and  to  impose  an  additional  dock  rate  on 
tonnage  and  goods  in  lieu  thereof.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  to  make  the  borough  and  dock 
accounts  independent  of  each  other — a  change  still 
remaining  to  be  made. 

Borrowing  powers  were  not  to  exceed  £600,000  "  on 
mortgage  of  the  dock  estate,  the  Borough  Fund,  and  city 
property."  The  improvements  were  to  cost  £712,000 
and  £88,000  was  required  for  the  purchase  of  land,  making 
up  the  £800,000.  It  was  not  proposed  to  incur  the  whole 
liability  at  once.  The  scheme  was  progressive,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  improvement  of  the  river,  the 
construction  of  the  new  basin,  and  part  of  the  quays, 
ought  to  be  completed  in  six  or  seven  years  for  £657,000. 
It  was  added  that  rival  proposals  as  to  railways  and  docks 
made  it  imperative  to  come  to  an  immediate  conclusion 
with  regard  to  internal  and  river  improvements.  It  was 
too  late,  the  committee  said,  to  refuse  to  pledge  city 
property  for  dock  purposes.  The  principle  had  been 
admitted  by  the  Act  of  1848,  and  the  citizens  must  develop 
the  dock  estate  if  they  desired  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
an  expensive  burden.  No  effective  improvement  could 
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be  carried  out  unless  the  cost  were  guaranteed  by  the 
ratepayers. 

Five  possible  modes  of  procedure  were  put  before  the 
Council,  (i)  To  adopt  the  entire  scheme,  but  limit  the 
borrowing  to  £690,000  or  less,  which  would  involve  further 
application  to  Parliament  for  money.  (2)  To  carry  out 
part  of  the  works,  postponing  two-thirds  of  the  quays ; 
this  would  cost  £657,000,  and  require  a  loan  of  £568,000. 
(3)  To  omit  the  basin  and  substitute  a  lock  ;  the  cost 
would  then  be  £584,000,  and  the  loan  £503,000.  (4)  To 
simply  improve  the  Avon,  and  raise  no  loan  on  other 
security  than  that  of  the  surplus  dock  revenues  ;  the 
cost  of  this  plan  would  be  £348,432.  (5)  To  proceed  under 
the  Act  of  1848,  merely  keeping  existing  works  in  repair. 

This  last  proposition  was  dismissed  as  practically 
impossible.  With  regard  to  all  the  others  it  was 
considered  idle  to  suppose  that  the  ratepayers  would 
consent  to  bear  the  burden  if  the  mercantile  and  trading 
interests  did  not  share  it ;  and  those  interests  were  chiefly 
the  corn,  provision  and  coasting  trades.  Conciliate 
them,  and  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Bill  would  be  gone  ; 
and  by  way  of  conciliation,  reduced  dues  on  wheat  and 
foreign  goods  were  suggested,  which  were  to  involve  the 
dock  estate  in  a  loss  of  £1,000  a  year.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  exemptions  already  enjoyed  by  the  corn  and 
provision  trades  were  peculiar  to  Bristol,  and  were  not 
contemplated  in  the  Avonmouth  Dock  Bill. 

This  report,  with  the  opposing  memorials,  came  before 
the  Town  Council  on  January  2gth,  1863,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Committee  (Mr.  James  Poole)  proposed  that 
improvements  of  the  river  be  proceeded  with  up  to  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £400,000,  the  interest  upon  which  could, 
the  resolution  said,  be  raised  without  additional  taxation. 


JAMES     POOLE. 

Chairman  Bristol  Docks  Committee, 
1859—1872. 
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This  was  in  harmony  with  the  fourth  suggestion  in  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  T.  Wedmore  moved  an  amendment  to  withdraw 
the  Bill.  At  the  end  of  a  five  hours'  debate  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  36  votes  to  24,  and  the  original  resolution 
was  carried  by  33  votes  to  26.  The  minority  of  the 
Council  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  representing  the  merchants,  and  the  ratepayers  who, 
in  ward  meetings,  condemned  the  Bill  by  large  majorities. 
It  was  plainly  a  bad  scheme.  For  instance,  £125,000  was 
to  be  spent  on  deepening  the  river,  although  the  Docks 
Committee's  own  report  said  that  the  work  would  be 
useless  without  the  new  basin  or  the  alternative  lock. 

The  opposition  was  carried  to  the  Committee  Room 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  among  those  who  gave 
evidence  in  its  support  were  Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker — who 
in  later  years  became  Mayor,  and  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
Committee — and  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles.  Mr.  Baker's  evidence 
went  to  show  that  the  scheme  would  retard  development 
of  trade  at  the  city  docks.  The  new  rates  would  cost  his 
milling  firm  £650  a  year.  The  Bill  was  considered  at  great 
length  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  at  the  end 
of  April  was  rejected.  The  promoters,  however,  had  the 
consolation  of  hearing  the  Port  and  Channel  Docks  Bill 
(Avonmouth  Dock),  which  they  opposed,  rejected  in  a 
much  more  summary  manner  by  the  same  committee 
on  the  same  day. 

By  the  autumn  of  1863  a  fresh  scheme  was  in  hand, 
and  Mr.  Howard  presented  a  plan  to  the  Docks  Committee 
for  spending  £320,000  on  river  and  harbour  improvements, 
which  he  said  could  be  carried  on  without  stopping  the 
traffic  of  the  port.  The  river  was  to  be  improved  from 
Rownham  to  just  below  Pheasant  Quarry  Point — a 
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distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half — and  there  was  to  be  no 
addition  to  the  ratepayers'  burden.  The  augmented  dock 
income  of  £12,000  or  £14,000  would,  it  was  reckoned,  pay 
for  the  works.  When  the  scheme  came  before  the  Town 
Council  on  November  Qth,  it  was  felt  to  be  too  late  to  get 
a  Bill  ready  for  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  deferred. 

At  this  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  the  promoters 
of  Avonmouth  Dock,  intimating  that  notwithstanding 
their  surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  failure  of 
Parliament  to  approve  their  scheme,  they  were  going  on 
again  in  the  next  Session.  But  it  was  hoped  to  avoid  much 
opposition  by  inserting  a  provision  in  the  new  Bill  enabling 
the  Corporation  to  subscribe  to  the  undertaking  and 
share  control,  and  to  purchase  entirely  if  thought  well  in 
the  future. 

This  renewed  prospect  of  a  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  induced  the  Docks  Committee,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Nash,  to  prepare  a  "  moderate  scheme  of 
river  and  harbour  improvements."  Mr.  Howard  was 
set  to  work  again,  and  at  the  end  of  September,  1864,  the 
committee  laid  before  the  Town  Council  a  plan  for  a  new 
entrance  lock  into  Cumberland  Basin,  a  new  junction  lock 
from  the  basin  into  the  Floating  Harbour,  and  for  the 
removal  of  points  and  other  obstructions  in  the  river, 
from  Cumberland  Basin  to  and  including  Pheasant  Quarry 
Point.  It  was  estimated  that  £300,000  would  cover  the 
cost,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  borrow  much  more 
than  £250,000,  and  that  the  surplus  revenue  from  the 
dock  estate  would  meet  the  annual  charges.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  proposed  with  regard  to  the  rates  on  houses 
or  the  transfer  of  city  dues,  Mr.  Poole  explaining  that  it 
was  desired  to  avoid  all  controversial  questions. 
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The  Council  received  the  report  and  fully  considered 
it  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  on  October  nth.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  a  scheme  had  been  framed  which  the 
Council  and  the  ratepayers  could  adopt.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Warren  divided  the  House  on  an  amendment  for  reducing 
the  works  at  Cumberland  Basin,  but  he  found  only  half  a 
dozen  supporters,  and  the  original  resolution  by  Mr.  Poole 
to  give  notice  of  a  Bill  authorising  the  works  was 
eventually  carried  without  opposition.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  exception  to  some  of  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  notably  those  that  permitted 
Increased  taxation.  There  was  some  negotiation,  and  the 
Docks  Committee  made  certain  concessions,  one  being  to 
limit  specifically  the  total  expenditure  to  £300,000,  the 
sum  to  be  borrowed  being  £230,000. 

Parliament  gave  sanction,  and  the  Bill  received  Royal 
Assent  on  May  26th,  1865,  shortly  before  the  Dissolution. 
This,  the  first  important  port  improvement  scheme  since 
the  transfer  in  1848,  and  such  a  happy  ending  of  much 
controversy  and  bickering,  would  no  doubt  have  received 
greater  attention  at  the  time  but  for  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  engaged  in  the  conflict  of  a  General  Election  almost 
immediately  the  Bill  became  law,  and  in  July  Mr.  F.  H.  F. 
Berkeley  was  re-elected  with  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  as  his 
colleague,  Mr.  T.  F.  Fremantle,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
being  more  than  900  votes  behind. 

It  was  provided  by  this  Act  of  1865,  as  had  been 
agreed  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  £300,000 
should  be  the  limit  of  expenditure,  £230,000  being  raised 
by  the  issue  of  capital  and  £70,000  out  of  revenue. 
Authority  to  proceed  with  the  works  was  given  by  the 
Town  Council  in  November,  1866.  Mr.  Tredwell,  of 
Birmingham,  took  a  contract  for  £184,023.  It  was 
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estimated  that  the  river  improvements  alone  would  cost 
£86,888.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  £300,000 
would  be  insufficient.  In  January,  1868,  the  Docks 
Committee  reported  that  £51,976  more  would  be  required, 
which  by  June,  1872,  had  become  £73,120.  But  the  whole 
of  the  money  allocated  to  river  improvements  was  not 
spent  until  several  years  later. 

The  river  improvements  included  the  removal  or 
reduction  of  such  projections  as  the  Hotwell  House — on  a 
point  under  the  Suspension  Bridge — the  Round  Point, 
Tea  and  Coffee  House  Point,  as  well  as  Pheasant  Quarry 
Point.  Thus  two  places  with  interesting  associations 
disappeared. 

The  first  Hotwell  House  had  been  built  in  1696,  and 
for  generations  was  the  resort  of  rich  and  fashionable 
people,  who  came  to  take  the  water  of  the  mineral  springs 
called  "  hot  "  instead  of  tepid,  which  was  once  far  more 
popular  than  Bath  water.  The  house  was  on  a  point 
reaching  into  the  river  in  the  manner  shown  by  old 
prints,  and  in  1822,  in  consequence  of  the  making  of 
Bridge  Valley  Road,  the  building  was  pulled  down.  A 
fine  Pump  Room,  in  the  Tuscan  style,  was  soon  afterwards 
erected  in  its  stead,  with  a  suite  of  baths  which,  it  was 
often  complained,  the  old  Pump  Room  lacked.  The 
competition  of  Bath  had  for  several  years  made  itself 
severely  felt,  and  it  was  hoped  to  rehabilitate  the  Clifton 
spring  in  popular  esteem  by  providing  this  new  Pump 
Room.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  the  management  seems 
to  have  sought  to  compensate  itself  by  excessive  charges. 
Threepence  per  glass  of  water  was  demanded,  which  to 
the  average  visitor  meant  a  shilling  a  day.  A  free^tap  in 
the  back  yard  was  reserved  for  paupers.  Even  this  was 
removed  in  1831,  but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  caused 
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a  free  pump  to  be  erected  six  years  later.  By  June,  1867, 
when  this  imposing  Pump  Room  was  demolished  under 
Mr.  Howard's  scheme,  the  fame  of  Clifton  as  a  Spa  had 
gone  for  ever. 

As  the  spring  reached  the  surface  in  the  rock,  after 
March,  1868,  it  was  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and 
remained  so  for  nearly  ten  years.  Then,  in  response  to 
frequent  complaints,  pipes  were  laid  during  the  summer 
of  1877,  and  a  pump  was  placed  in  a  small  cavern 
hollowed  out  in  the  cliff.  In  1880  Dr.  F.  W.  Griffin 
declared,  in  a  letter  to  the  local  press,  that  the  true 
unadulterated  spring  was  not  flowing  from  this  pump. 
In  any  case  the  water  came  out  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  of  old,  and  now  the  reputation  of  the  water, 
like  the  scenes  of  England's  rank  and  beauty  riding  in 
gay  coaches  to  the  Pump  Room,  is  entirely  a  thing  of  the 
long  past. 

Tea  and  Coffee  House  Point  was  destroyed  as  a  pleasant 
place  of  resort  without  much  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  for  it  was  merely  cut  down  to  below  high- 
water  mark,  and  the  work  was  not  finished  until  twenty 
years  later. 

Mr.  Howard  proposed  to  use  the  earth  obtained  by 
excavations  at  the  entrance  to  the  Floating  Harbour 
and  by  cutting  back  these  points  in  the  river  to  fill  up 
the  bights  in  front  of  the  railway  station  at  the  Hotwells 
and  below  Nightingale  Valley  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so 
to  make  a  better  course.  But  this  idea  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  filling  up  three  great  quarries  on  the  Downs  ; 
a  tramway  was  therefore  made  to  run  truckloads  of  spoil 
up  to  the  higher  level,  the  motive  power  coming  from  a 
stationary  engine  at  the  head  of  the  Gully  on  Durdham 
Down.  This  tramway  remained  until  September,  1873, 
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and  the  filling  of  the  quarries  was  regarded  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  was  not  until  1880  that  the  quarry  near 
Upper  Belgrave  Road  was  completely  filled.  (Since  then 
another  quarry  near  the  railway  ventilator  has  been  filled, 
and  the  space  added  to  the  Downs.) 

At  the  Town  Council  meeting  in  February,  1868,  when 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  inner  lock  and  go  on  to  the 
end  of  the  scheme  in  spite  of  the  increase  on  the  estimate, 
it  was  stated  that  the  revenue  from  dock  dues  in  1867 
had  been  £30,072,  compared  with  £28,784  in  1847,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  large  net  reductions  of  dues  in 
the  twenty  years.  The  dock  and  city  dues,  it  may  be 
added,  amounted  to  £43,238,  while  in  1850  they  were  only 
£28,443.  This  inner  lock  was  made  17  feet  wider  than 
the  old  one,  and  was  opened  on  October  i6th,  1871. 
The  Round  Point  work  was  completed  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  fine  entrance  lock  into  Cumberland  Basin  was 
ready  for  traffic  on  July  iQth,  1873.  In  that  year  the 
dock  dues  had  grown  to  £41,605,  and  the  dock  and  city 
dues  to  £63,634. 

It  so  happened  that  the  tonnage  of  the  port  in  the 
year  ended  April,  1875 — the  first  complete  year  after 
these  works  were  finished — was  26,000  tons  below  that  of 
1874,  and  lower  even  than  that  of  1873,  which  was  the 
first  year  a  tonnage  of  a  million  had  been  recorded  ;  but 
in  1876  there  was  a  substantial  increase,  and  even  when 
Avonmouth  and  Portishead  docks  came  into  competition 
the  tonnage  did  not  go  back  below  the  million,  but  by 
1881  came  to  near  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  dock  and 
city  dues  also  progressed  satisfactorily  until  the  opening 
of  Avonmouth  Dock  in  1877,  followed  by  Portishead  Dock 
in  1879.  The  falling  off  then  was  largely  due  to  the 
competition  of  those  docks,  and  the  reductions  in  dues 
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made  to  meet  that  competition.  In  the  year  ended 
April,  1877,  the  dues  amounted  to  £69,289,  the  highest 
figure  on  record  up  to  date.  In  April,  1883,  in  spite  of 
a  working  agreement  between  the  rival  dock  owners, 
the  dues  were  down  to  £44,947,  or  about  the  amount 
collected  in  1863. 

The  loss  to  the  ratepayers  on  the  trading  at  the  city 
docks  in  1882,  reckoning  the  revenue  from  all  sources 
exclusive  of  rates  in  aid,  was  found  to  be  £13,470.  The 
competition  with  the  river-mouth  docks  was  at  its  full 
height  in  this  year.  The  next  year's  accounts  showed 
only  £3,371  loss.  The  agreement  had  then  come  into 
force. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  here  to  explain  why  the 
dock  estate  did  not  sooner  begin  to  show  the  full  value  of 
the  important  improvements  carried  out  under  the  Act  of 
1865  at  a  cost  which  brought  the  capital  sanctioned  up  to 
£727,581  at  the  end  of  April,  1874. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AVONMOUTH   AND   PORTISHEAD. 

The  Port  Railway  and  Pier — Dumball  Island  goes  to 
Gloucestershire — Channel  Dock  Bill  of  1862 — Un- 
compromising opposition  by  the  Corporation — A  warm 
debate — Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  the  scheme — 
Fight  in  Parliament :  Bill  rejected — A  new  Bill  and 
a  new  spirit — Corporation  friendly — Alderman  Ford 
leads  opposition — The  Bill  passed :  An  editor's 
comments — Bitterness  of  the  disappointed — Delay  in 
starting  works — Financial  panic  of  1866  :  A  strange 
result  —  First  sod  of  new  dock  cut  —  Want  of 
capital — A  dock  for  Portishead — Advent  of  Alderman 
Proctor  Baker — Avonmouth  and  the  Corporation's 
£100,000 — Portishead  v.  Avonmouth  :  Hot  fight  in 
Parliament — Both  get  an  Act — Struggle  for  Corpora- 
tion's subsidy — Portishead  wins — Avonmouth' s  knock- 
down blow  and  recovery — Dock  opened — Alderman 
James  Ford  and  Councillor  Charles  Nash — Progress 
and  completion  of  Portishead  enterprise — Dawn  of  a 
new  era. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Corporation  had  but  recently  erected  a 
landing-stage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon — "Avon's  Mouth  " 
was  then  the  name  of  the  place — it  was  felt  by  many 
prominent  citizens  to  be  a  miserably  poor  provision  for 
the  needs  of  the  traffic,  the  more  particularly  as  there  was 
no  railway  to  the  city  ;  and  so  a  few  of  the  progressive 
party  formed  the  Bristol  Port  Railway  and  Pier  Company 
to  provide  a  railway  with  a  pier,  and  in  November,  1861, 
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published  notices  of  their  intention  to  go  to  Parliament 
in  the  next  session  and  ask  for  powers  to  make  "  a  railway 
commencing  near  the  pier  of  the  intended  Suspension 
Bridge,  arid  terminating  on  the  shore  line  of  the  Old 
Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  about  150  feet  north 
of  the  new  landing  slip  opposite  Dumball  Island."  This 
Company  proposed  to  give  the  Corporation  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  share  in  the  undertaking. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  was  £125,000  in  £10 
shares,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  command  nearly  as  much 
local  support  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  much  of 
the  money  was  subscribed  by  people  outside  Bristol. 
The  promoters,  or  provisional  committee,  were  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles  (President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce),  Mr.  F.  W. 
Green  (Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers), 
Mr.  Henry  Danby  Seymour,  M.P.  (Poole),  Major  the  Hon. 
S.  P.  Vereker  (London),  Dr.  H.  H.  Goodeve  (Cook's 
Folly),  Mr.  William  A.  Rose  (a  London  alderman),  and 
Mr.  Howard  Kennard  (London).  The  offices  of  the 
Company  were  in  Westminster.  Except  that  the  line 
as  projected  would  interfere  with  Mr.  Howard's  scheme 
of  river  improvement  at  Hotwells — and  that  could  easily 
be  obviated  by  deviation  of  the  rails — the  Corporation  had 
little  to  say  about  the  scheme,  and  it  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  July  I7th,  1862.  On  February  igih,  1863, 
the  Mayoress  (Mrs.  Sholto  Vere  Hare)  turned  the  first  sod 
of  the  line  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles  at 
Shirehampton,  and  a  luncheon  followed.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  works,  which  were  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Waring  Bros.,  of  London,  would  be  completed  in 
about  a  year,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  line  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  March  6th,  1864.  About  three  months 
afterwards  the  pier  was  finished. 
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A  remarkable  geographical  change,  which  had  been 
in  progress  for  many  years  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  may 
conveniently  be  noticed  here.  Latimer  describes  the 
phenomenon  as  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Somerset  across  the  Avon  to  the  county  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  that  is  literally  what  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  tides. 

"  In  the  chart  of  the  Severn  and  Avon  published  by 
G.  Collins  in  1693,  a  large  promontory  on  the  Somerset 
shore  of  the  latter  river,  nearly  opposite  to  where  the 
Lighthouse  now  stands,  forced  the  stream  before 
joining  the  Severn  to  make  a  sharp  bend  towards  the 
north.  In  Bonn's  beautiful  map  of  the  environs  of 
Bristol,  issued  in  1770,  the  course  of  the  Avon  is  depicted 
as  by  Collins,  but  a  thin  line  is  figured  as  cutting  across 
the  promontory,  and  marked  '  the  Swash/  by  which 
line,  as  we  learn  from  tradition,  light  boats  at  high  water 
could  make  a  straight  course  from  the  Severn  to  Pill. 
No  further  change  took  place  for  nearly  a  century. 
In  1852,  when  Mr.  Howard,  the  Bristol  docks  engineer, 
made  a  survey,  '  the  only  available  channel  for  shipping 
was  the  "  North  Channel,"  though  '  the  Swash  way 
was  gradually  becoming  more  used  by  small  craft.' 
The  Swash  had  indeed  become  so  deep  that  the  northern 
end  of  the  promontory  had  practically  become  an  island, 
and  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  Dunball.  The 
construction  of  the  pier  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  [Bristol  Port  Railway  and  Pier  Co. 'spier]  shows 
that  its  promoters  felt  no  fear  of  the  permanence  of  the 
North  Channel.  In  fact,  Mr.  Howard  stated  (British 
Association  reports  for  1875)  '  the  depth  of  water  was 
good  up  to  1865,  when  the  Irish  and  other  steamers  used 
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to  land  their  passengers  there.  Even  in  October,  1867, 
Captain  Bedford,  R.N.,  who  was  surveying  this  channel, 
found  forty-two  feet  of  water  in  it.'  An  extraordinary 
change  was,  however,  then  taking  place.  The  Swash 
rapidly  deepened,  and  large  ships  were  able  to  pass  over 
it  safely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  Channel  silted 
up  with  marvellous  celerity,  and  when  Captain  Bedford 
saw  it  again  in  1871,  '  he  found  only  eight  feet  of  water, 
showing  an  accumulation  of  thirty-four  feet '  since  his 
survey  four  years  before.  In  1875  the  silting  had  risen 
to  forty-one  feet — Mr.  Howard  estimated  that  a  million 
cubic  yards  of  silt  had  accumulated  within  ten  years — 
and  soon  afterwards  the  North  Channel  disappeared 
altogether,  while  '  Dunball  Island  ' — the  end  of  the  old 
promontory — had  become  indissolubly  joined  to 
Gloucestershire.  The  piece  of  ground  in  question,  about 
twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  was,  and  indeed  is,  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  or  Easton-in-Gordano."  * 

By  the  Bristol  Corporation  Act  of  1895  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  the  island,  as  it  was  long  called, 
became  part  of  the  borough,  and  is  now  absorbed  in  the 
Royal  Edward  Dock  works.  The  spelling  of  the  name  of 
this  piece  of  land  was  at  one  time  "Dungball,"  then  for 
many  years  the  majority  wrote  "  Dumball,"  which,  for 
convenience,  is  the  form  adopted  in  this  history,  though 
at  the  present  time  "  Dunball  "  is  the  more  common  way. 
It  had  long  ceased  to  be  an  island  before  the  present  dock 
was  started,  and  the  name  will  probably  pass  out  of  use 
and  be  forgotten  ere  long. 

Having  secured  their  Act  for  making  this  railway  and 

*  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  John  Latimcr, 
pp.  386-7. 
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pier,  the  next  step  contemplated  by  the  promoters  and 
supporters  of  that  enterprise  was  the  making  of  a  dock 
at  Avonmouth.  That  suggested  itself  as  a  natural 
development.  Indeed,  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
promoters  from  the  outset  that  a  railway  without  a  dock 
would  be  only  half  a  scheme  ;  and  therefore  it  surprised 
nobody  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  before  the  railway 
and  pier  had  been  commenced,  Mr.  P.  \V.  S.  Miles, 
Mr.  Robert  Bright,  Mr.  Robert  Bush,  Mr.  Christopher  J. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Palmer,  most  of  whom  had  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Port  Railway  and  Pier  scheme, 
appeared  as  promoters  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel 
Dock  Company. 

The  proposal  was  to  construct  a  dock  on  land  just 
above  the  Lighthouse,  1,400  feet  by  500  feet,  16  acres  in 
extent,  and  having  an  entrance  lock  450  feet  by  80  feet. 
The  share  capital  named  was  £295,000,  with  borrowing 
powers  up  to  £98,300.  The  Bill  proposed  to  acquire  the 
whole  of  the  Corporation's  land,  including  Dumball  Island 
recently  purchased  ;  to  take,  indeed,  300  acres  besides  the 
island  ;  to  close  up  the  north  channel  of  the  river  ;  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  Swash  Way,  and  make  it  the  sole 
entrance  to  the  river  channel.  Mr.  Howard,  reporting 
to  the  Town  Council  on  the  scheme,  said  the  stopping  up 
of  the  North  Channel  would  render  useless  the  landing-slip 
recently  erected  by  the  Corporation,  and  it  was  important 
that  it  should  remain  available  for  shipping.  Moreover, 
the  Bill  ignored  the  rights  of'the  Corporation  as  conserva- 
tors of  the  river  and  as  dock  owners.  The  last-named 
rights  were  considered  to  be  infringed  by  the  fact  that 
ships  and  goods  at  the  new  dock  were  to  pay  no  dues  to 
the  Corporation,  which  was,  of  course,  the  port  authority 
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with  the  same  rights  to  levy  dues  in  the  port  as  the  old 
Dock  Company  possessed.  It  has  just  been  shown  that 
the  tidal  action  ultimately  filled  up  the  North  Channel. 

Hitherto  the  cry  of  the  leading  opponents  of  a 
ratepayers'  dock  at  the  river's  mouth  had  been  :  "  Leave 
it  to  private  enterprise."  Therefore  the  promoters  of  this 
company  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  vehemence  of 
the  opposition  to  their  scheme  which  immediately  sprang 
up  among  the  very  people  who  had  contended  that  the 
work  properly  belonged  to  a  company.  This  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  gave  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
real  object  was  to  prevent  anything  being  done  to 
accommodate  ships  which  could  not  come  up  to  the  City 
Docks. 

On  January  6th,  1863,  there  was  a  great  debate  on  the 
Bill  in  the  Town  Council  Chamber.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Docks  Committee  (Mr.  J.  Poole)  indignantly  asked  if 
gentlemen  who  talked  of  bringing  ocean  steamers  to 
Avonmouth  thought  for  a  moment  either  that  they  would 
earn  the  £66,000  per  annum  which  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  venture  pay,  or  that  it  could  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  existing  trade  of  the  Bristol  Docks  ? 
He  proposed  :  "  That  this  Council,  having  considered  the 
provisions  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Bill 
whereby  it  is  proposed  to  make  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  direct  competition  with  the  docks  and  harbour 
purchased  at  great  cost  by  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  is  of  opinion 
that  such  a  Bill  should  be  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Council  in  Parliament."  Mr.  Henry  Naish  seconded 
this  strongly-worded  resolution,  and  quoted  at  length  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Page  to  show  how 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  Bristol  interests  it  would  be  to 
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allow  any  private  company  to  make  docks  at  the  river's 
month,  and  to  obtain  powers  over  the  entrance  to  the  river. 
Mr.  W.  P.  King,  Mr.  Herapath  and  Alderman  Ford,  spoke  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  the  alderman,  in  response  to  a 
remark  on  the  other  side  by  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  observing 
that  there  was  this  difference  between  the  Avonmouth 
Dock  Bill  and  the  Portishead  Pier  scheme  with  which  he 
(Alderman  Ford)  was  identified,  that  in  the  Avonmouth 
Bill  there  was  a  clause  abrogating  all  the  rights  of  the 
Corporation,  while  the  promoters  of  the  Portishead  Pier 
proposed  actually  to  protect  those  rights. 

Mr.  Charles  Nash,  a  provisional  Director  of  the 
Avonmouth  Company,  said  he  and  a  few  other  members 
of  the  Town  Council — Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  T.  Taylor 
and  Mr.  J.  Bush — were  willing  to  act  as  mediators,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  members  of  the  Council,  and  that 
citizens  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Robert  Bright  and  Mr. 
George  Thomas  were  supporters  of  the  new  dock,  should 
be  considered  sufficient  guarantee  that  nothing  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  city  would  be  done.  The  promoters 
were  anxious  to  meet  the  Corporation  in  the  most  liberal 
way,  and  had  no  idea  of  overriding  its  privileges.  He 
proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  Parliamentary  Bills 
Committee,  whose  report  against  the  Bill  was  under 
debate,  be  requested  to  consider  terms  with  the  promoters 
of  the  Dock  Bill.  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Robinson  supported  the  amendment  by  vigorous  speeches, 
combating  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herapath  that  the 
proposal  was  tantamount  to  saying  to  the  Corporation  : 
"  If  you  won't  commit  suicide,  allow  us  to  murder 

you." 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  able  debate,  not  without  its 
warm  passages,  the  votes  were  taken.  The  amendment 
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was  rejected  by  twenty-eight  to  twenty-five  votes,  and 
the  proposition  was  adopted.  Those  who  voted  for  the 
amendment  were  Aldermen  R.  Phippen,  R.  H.  Webb, 
T.  Green,  T.  Proctor,  C.  G.  Heaven,  F.  K.  Barnes  and 
H.  Abbot ;  Councillors  E.  S.  Robinson,  J.  Bush,  W.  H. 
Wills  (now  Lord  Winterstoke),  I.  A.  Cooke,  O.  C.  Lane, 
E.  T.  Lucas,  J.  Perry,  C.  Nash,  H.  A.  Salmon,  T.  P.  Jose, 
T.  T.  Taylor,  R.  Fry,  H.  W.  Green,  C.  J.  Thomas,  T. 
Waterman,  T.  Castle,  T.  Wedmore  and  H.  Duffett.  Those 
against  were  the  Mayor  (Alderman  S.  V.  Hare),  Aldermen 
R.  Robinson,  J.  Ford,  W.  Naish,  P.  Vaughan,  R.  G. 
Barrow,  W.  O.  Bigg,  W.  W.  Alexander  and  F.  Adams  ; 
Councillors  J.  Abraham,  T.  Canning,  M.  Castle,  B.  G. 
Burroughes,  J.  Colthurst,  F.  Terrell,  A.  Alexander,  J.  M. 
Kempster,  G.  Cooke,  J.  B.  Burroughes,  R.  Goss,  T.  Powell, 
J.  Hare,  W.  A.  F.  Powell,  W.  P.  King,  W.  Herapath, 
H.  Naish,  J.  Wetherman  and  J.  Poole. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  1863,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  commended  the  Avonmouth  scheme  as  a 
more  practicable  and  desirable  means  of  providing 
accommodation  for  the  largest  steamers  than  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  river  could  be.  The  meeting  was  reminded 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  the  considerable 
public  favour  shown  to  river-mouth  docks  in  the  years 
1858,  1859  and  1860,  "  the  desirability  of  which  was  never 
denied  in  the  Council  Chamber,"  the  chief  objection  being 
to  carrying  out  such  works  at  the  risk  of  the  city.  "  If, 
therefore,"  continued  the  report  of  the  Chamber's 
executive  body,  "  there  are  now  parties  who  are  willing 
to  relieve  the  city  from  that  risk,  it  does  appear  strange 
the  Corporation  should  refuse  even  to  meet  the  promoters 
with  a  view  to  discuss  terms  of  agreement  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  Corporation," 
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A  few  weeks  later  the  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Bill.  This  report  suggested 
the  desirability  of  a  clause  being  inserted  to  settle,  once 
and  for  all,  the  long-standing  dispute  between  the 
promoters  of  river-mouth  docks  and  the  Corporation  by 
some  system  of  payment  from  the  company  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. Perhaps  a  lump  sum  would  meet  the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  Corporation's 
own  Bill  for  improving  the  Avon,  i.e.  on  Tuesday, 
April  28th,  1863,  the  Committee  withheld  their  decision 
until  they  had  heard  the  case  for  and  against  the  Bristol 
Port  and  Channel  Dock  Bill.  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles  was  at 
once  called,  and  said  his  impression  of  the  Corporation's 
Bill  was  that  it  was  brought  forward  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Port  and  Channel  Dock  scheme.  The 
great  want  of  Bristol  was  an  ocean  steam  dock,  and  he 
estimated  that  ten  or  twelve  steamers  a  year  coming  to 
Avonmouth  dock  would  be  sufficient  to  make  it  payT  and 
that  without  any  interference  with  the  Corporation's 
dock  revenues.  If  the  Corporation  had  chosen  to  come  to 
terms  there  would  have  been  no  opposition  in  Parliament 
at  all.  "  I  suggested  to  them,"  said  Mr.  Miles,  "  that  we 
should  make  them  some  allowance  on  large  vessels,  and 
that  they  should  make  us  some  allowance  on  small 
vessels." 

Mr.  Charles  Nash,  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  Mark 
Whitwill  (who  spoke  of  the  failure  to  get  accommodation 
for  the  Great  Eastern),  and  Captain  Hosken,  the 
commander  of  the  Great  Western,  gave  evidence  for  the 
Bill  on  the  following  day.  On  April  3oth  the  evidence 
was  completed,  and  counsel  for  the  Corporation  criticised 
the  financial  side  of  the  proposal,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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weak.  He  presented  a  petition  against  the  Bill  from  the 
Corporation,  but  called  no  witnesses,  contenting  himself 
with  his  cross-examination  of  the  promoters  and  with  his 
speech.  If  the  scheme  succeeded,  he  declared,  it  could 
only  be  by  taking  away  trade  from  the  city  docks.  The 
Committee,  after  fifteen  minutes'  consultation,  announced 
that  neither  the  preamble  of  the  Corporation  Bill  nor  that 
of  the  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Bill  was  proved,  a  decision 
which  seems  to  have  greatly  astonished  the  friends  of  the 
dock  scheme. 

They,  however,  soon  set  to  work  to  strengthen  their 
scheme,  and  to  discount  further  opposition.  A  new  Bill 
was  framed,  and  the  notices  published  in  November,  1863  ; 
it  referred  to  a  proposed  agreement  with  the  Corporation 
as  to  dues ;  took  power  for  the  Corporation  to  subscribe 
capital  and  appoint  directors,  and  eventually  to  purchase 
the  whole  undertaking ;  for  the  Port  Railway  and 
Pier  Company  to  raise  £50,000  to  invest  in  the  dock ;  and 
proposed  that  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  Bristol  and  South 
Wales  Union,  and  the  Midland  Railway  Companies  should 
have  power  to  subscribe  and  appoint  directors. 

The  Bill  appeared  in  print  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  when  Mr.  Robert  Bright,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Goodeve,  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles,  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Palmer,  Mr.  T.  T.  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wills  and  Mr.  Mark  Whit  will  were  put  down  as  the  first 
subscribers,  the  capital  being,  as  before,  £295,000  in 
14,750  £20  shares,  with  power  to  borrow  £98,300.  There 
were  to  be  twelve  directors,  viz.  the  nine  subscribers  just 
named,  and  Mr.  George  Worms,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  R.  de 
Castro  and  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  Mackay. 

The  Company  was  to  pay  the  Corporation  on  sailing 
ships  up  to  1,200  tons  and  on  steamers  up  to  800  tons, 
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sums  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  what  would  be  due  under  the 
Dock  Act  of  1848  for  tonnage  rates,  not  exceeding 
sixpence  per  ton  register  on  foreign  ships,  and  two- 
pence per  ton  register  on  coastwise  traders.  The 
Corporation  was  to  be  empowered  to  subscribe  £100,000 
and  appoint  two  directors,  the  right  to  purchase  entirely 
being  reserved. 

Negotiations  were  entered  upon  between  the  directors 
and  the  Corporation,  the  spirit  of  some  members  of  the  latter 
body  having  been  a  little  chastened  by  the  results  of  the 
November  elections,  when  half  a  dozen  or  more  opponents 
of  the  new  dock  were  defeated.  The  Parliamentary  Bills 
Committee  reported  to  the  Town  Council  on  Tuesday, 
February  2nd,  1864,  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  the  debate  was 
in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  a  year  before.  Then  it 
was  an  indignant  protest  against  an  attempt  to  deprive 
the  citizens  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Now  concilia- 
tion was  in  the  air.  Said  the  Parliamentary  Bills 
Committee  :  '  Your  committee  will  only  remark,  with 
reference  to  past  differences,  that  dearly  bought  experience 
ought  to  satisfy  all  parties  of  the  folly  of  prolonging  a 
fruitless  contest.  Your  committee  hope  that  mutual 
concessions  will  be  made,  and  that  the  question  of  a 
Channel  Dock  will  now  be  settled  with  due  regard  to  the 
growing  wants  of  commerce,  and  with  justice  to  the  fixed 
property  and  household  interests  of  Bristol." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Corporation  had  been  recognised  in  the  Bill,  and 
that  compensation  was  offered  for  the  loss  which  the  city 
dock  estate  would  sustain  by  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the 
traffic  to  Avonmouth.  On  the  question  of  subscribing 
£100,000  and  appointing  two  directors,  the  Committee 
doubted  whether  Parliament  would  allow  the  investment,. 
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and  if  it  did,  two  directors  out  of  twelve  would  be  an. 
inadequate  representation  of  one-third  of  the  capital.  It 
was  thought  that  this  clause  should  be  expunged.  Certain 
other  modifications  were  proposed,  to  which  apparently 
the  promoters  offered  no  serious  objection,  for  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Charles  Nash,  proposed  that  the  Town  Council  should 
adopt  the  report,  and  congratulated  the  mayor  on  the 
prospect  of  unanimity.  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas  seconded  the 
resolution.  Mr.  M.  Castle  and  Mr.  R.  Fry  submitted  an 
amendment  in  favour  of  delay  in  order  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bills  Committee  and  the  Docks  Committee  might 
jointly  report  on  the  terms  of  the  contemplated  agreement. 
Mr.  James  Poole  and  Mr.  R.  P.  King,  respectively  Chair- 
man and  ex-Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee,  favoured 
the  resolution,  Mr.  Poole  saying  that  in  conference  the 
promoters  had  yielded  most  courteously,  and  he  had 
"  come  to  the  conclusion  that  docks  would  and  must  be 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  river."  Alderman  Ford,  in 
supporting  the  amendment,  held  out  the  prospect  of 
disastrous  competition.  Peace,  he  said,  was  desirable, 
but  there  were  limits  to  the  price  which  should  be  paid  for 
it.  It  never  ought  to  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  one's 
common  sense.  It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  should 
in  later  years,  as  chairman  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead 
Pier  and  Railway  Company,  be  found  actively  supporting 
the  competition  he  foretold. 

Ten  votes  were  given  for  the  amendment  and  thirty- 
five  against.  When  the  division  on  the  resolution  was 
taken,  the  voting  was  33  for  and  18  against.  The  "  ayes  " 
were  :  The  Mayor  (Mr.  T.  P.  Jose),  Aldermen  F.  Adams, 
F.  K.  Barnes,  T.  Green,  S.  V.  Hare,  and  T.  Proctor  ; 
Councillors  E.  S.  Robinson,  J.  Bush,  W.  H.  Wills,  J.  Bates, 
W.  Terrell,  O.  C.  Lane,  R.  H.  Walwyn,  R.  Goss,  R.  P.  King, 
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W.  PoweU,  A.  W.  Warren,  J.  Hare,  C.  Price,  H.  A.  Salmon, 
T.  T.  Taylor,  C.  Nash,  W.  Spark,  H.  Naish,  T.  Pethick, 
J.  Wetherman,  J.  Poole,  T.  Wedmore,  E.  Folwell,  H.  W. 
Green,  C.  J.  Thomas,  T.  Waterman,  and  J.  Wethered. 
The  eighteen  opponents  were :  Aldermen  R.  Robinson, 
R.  Phippen,  J.  Ford,  C.  G.  Heaven,  and  W.  O.  Bigg  ; 
Councillors  F.  Terrell,  T.  Canning,  A.  Alexander,  S.  F.  Cox, 
J.  Abraham,  J.  B.  Burroughes,*M.  Castle,  T.  Powell,  B.  G. 
Burroughes,  J.  Colthurst,  G.  Cooke,  J.  M.  Kempster,  and 
R.  Fry. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  a  motion  by  Alderman  Ford  to 
expunge  the  purchase  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  the  result  was 
in  favour  of  its  retention.  The  debate  extended  over  four 
hours. 

When  the  Bill  came  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  April  2Oth,  1864,  the  pro- 
moters' counsel  stated  that  cooler  judgments  had  prevailed 
during  the  year  since  Parliament  rejected  the  first  scheme, 
though  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  Bristol  people 
would  for  a  long  time  get  out  of  the  "  Kilkenny  cat  state 
of  antagonism  to  each  other  "  which  had  obtained  for  such 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  Next  to  the  scheme  of 
1848,  this  was,  he  said,  the  happiest  dock  proposal  for 
Bristol  in  its  history.  He  outlined  the  scheme,  and  said 
interference  with  the  North  Channel  had  been  abandoned 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
had  entered  an  appearance  against  the  Bill,  but  was  not 
represented  by  counsel.  The  Bristol  and  Portishead  Pier 
and  Railway  Company,  however,  actively  opposed.  A 
number  of  aldermen  and  councillors,  representing  the 
minority  of  the  Corporation,  and  a  few  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  at  Bristol,  also  appeared  by  counsel 
against  the  scheme.  But,  said  the  spokesman  of  the 
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promoters,  the  whole  opposition  was  so  weak  that  it  need 
not  give  the  Committee  any  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles  was  the  first  witness  for  the  Bill,  and 
he  recalled  that  so  long  ago  as  1839  the  Corporation  had 
declared  that  accommodation  for  larger  ships  should  be 
provided,  and  then  followed  an  abortive  scheme  for  a 
harbour  at  Portishead.  The  trade  of  the  port  had 
increased  150  per  cent,  since  1848,  whereas  the  increase 
for  the  whole  kingdom  was  only  102  per  cent.  The 
average  of  ships  coming  up  to  the  City  Docks,  added 
Mr.  Miles,  was  700  tons,  but  he  had  known  a  ship  of  1,300 
tons  in  the  Harbour.  For  want  of  tide,  ships  had  been 
detained  in  Kingroad  as  long  as  twenty-seven  days,  which 
involved  heavy  claims  for  demurrage.  The  Port  Railway 
and  Pier  Company  had,  he  said,  agreed  to  subscribe 
£20,000  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  James  Brunlees,  C.E.,  the  engineer  concerned, 
stated  that  the  proposed  dock  would  accommodate  ten 
ships  very  little  short  of  the  size  of  the  Great  Eastern. 

Mr.  Brice,  the  solicitor  to  the  Corporation,  whose 
partner  was  Town  Clerk,  stated  that  on  instructions  he 
had  strenuously  helped  to  defeat  the  Channel  Dock 
scheme  of  the  previous  session,  and  he  complained  that 
he  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  at  frightful  cost  to  himself, 
because  the  Corporation  had  not  chosen  to  pay  anything 
more  than  his  ordinary  salary.  Now  he  was  all  for  the 
scheme,  because  it  had  been  amended  to  suit  the  majority 
of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation's  petition  against 
the  Bill  was  only  for  protective  clauses.  The  eighteen 
members  of  that  body  who  opposed  were  undoubtedly 
men  of  high  standing,  conceded  Mr.  Brice,  but  they  were 
mistaken.  This  minority  had  tried  to  get  the  Corpora- 
tion's river  improvement  scheme  again  before  Parliament 
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side  by  side  with  the  Dock  Bill,  but  he  had  advised  that 
the  time  was  too  short.  Some  people  laughed  at  Mr. 
Brice's  attitude,  and  some  were  very  angry,  but  they  did 
not  quite  appreciate  the  difficult  position  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's solicitor.  There  was  a  sequel  which  will  be 
described  later  on. 

On  the  second  day  witnesses  for  the  opposition  were 
called,  foremost  being  Alderman  James  Ford,  who  had 
carried  the  Portishead  Pier  and  Railway  scheme  through 
Parliament  in  the  previous  year.  There  was,  he  emphati- 
cally declared,  a  bona-fide  intention  to  build  that  line  and 
pier,  which  were  to  cost  £200,000,  and  thus  the  needs  of 
the  port  would  be  met  for  about  half  the  money  proposed 
to  be  spent  at  Avonmouth.  If,  however,  his  plan  here- 
after proved  inadequate,  then  the  Corporation  should 
build  a  dock  on  its  own  property  at  Portishead.  The 
doughty  alderman  said  the  minority  of  the  Corporation 
held  £8,288  rateable  value  in  fixed  property,  while  the 
majority  held  only  £8,133  '<  and  he  was  acquainted  with 
dissentients  whose  property  in  the  aggregate  was  rated  at 
£20,000.  Very  likely,  he  said  to  his  cross-examiner,  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  Bristol  was  rated  at  £600,000. 
There  had  not  been,  the  alderman  added,  a  single  ward 
meeting  held  during  the  year  about  this  Avonmouth  dock 
scheme,  and  "  the  whole  thing  had  been  hurried  on  with 
indecent  haste." 

Alderman  R.  Robinson,  who  said  he  was  the  senior 
member  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Michael  Castle,  a  repre- 
sentative of  Clifton  Ward,  and  a  director  of  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway,  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Portis- 
head Railway,  supported  the  opposition. 

On  the  third  day  Admiral  Denham,  an  Admiralty 
surveyor  of  forty  years'  standing,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
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that  Portishead  was  the  proper  place  for  a  dock.  He 
had  long  thought  that  if  there  had  been,  railway  com- 
munication, Portishead  would  have  been  the  port  of 
Bristol. 

The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  declared  proved  on 
Tuesday,  May  3rd,  1864,  when  also  the  same  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Port  Extension 
Railway  Bill  (a  scheme  for  connecting  the  railway  between 
Avonmouth  and  the  Hotwells  with  Temple  Meads),  and 
threw  out  a  Bristol  Railway  Bill,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
was  a  central  station. 

Upon  this  news  from  London  there  was  great  jubilation 
in  the  city,  for  even  those  who  had  objected  to  the  dock 
were,  many  of  them,  delighted  with  the  rejection  of  the 
central  station  scheme,  against  which  they  had  fought  with 
great  zeal.  In  these  times  we  try  to  fight  matters  of 
principle  without  sacrificing  personal  esteem,  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  members  of  the  Town  Council  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  Chamber  and  voting  against  each  other 
with  a  pleasant  smile  the  one  for  the  other.  But  public 
men  of  half  a  century  ago  had  not  so  completely  acquired 
control  of  their  feelings,  and  local  politics  stirred  them  to 
greater  depths  than  did  imperial  affairs,  no  doubt  because 
there  were  more  opportunities  for  fighting  and  giving  fresh 
wounds. 

In  an  article  on  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  with  regard  to  Avonmouth  Dock,  the  editor 
of  the  Bristol  Times  wrote  : — "  The  controversy,  then, 
which  has  agitated  the  locality  for  these  four  years, 
dividing  society  in  our  old  city,  and  imperilling  friendships, 
may  henceforth  be  considered  a  matter  of  history,  as  it  is 
decided  beyond  dispute,  be  the  effect  what  it  may  on 
Bristol.  It  gives  us,  as  public  journalists,  quite  a  sensation 
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of  lightness  to  be  quit  of  the  controversy.  People  have 
often  ere  now  said  to  local  editors,  in  a  spirit  °f  condolence  : 
'  When  these'  docks  and  railways,  the  so-called  progress 
and  anti-progress  dispute,  are  finished,  what  will  you  all 
have  to  write  about  ?  '  Whatever  we  have  to  write  about 
— wherever  we  look  for  topics  (and  sometimes  the  manu- 
facture of  newspaper  articles  is  as  hard  a  task  for  want  of 
a  subject  as  the  tale  of  bricks  to  the  Israelites  in  the  absence 
of  straw) — we  feel  a  marvellous  sense  of  relief  in  having 
this  no  longer  hanging  upon  our  hands.  Nor  is  it  editors 
alone  who  will  be  glad  to  find  it  is  gone,  and  we  hope,  for 
ever.  It  has  been  like  a  sort  of  nightmare  on  the  society 
of  the  city.  Worse  than  politics,  because  more  bitterly 
fought,  more  personally  fought,  it  has  cooled  if  it  has  not 
quite  destroyed  many  friendships,  and  certainly  broken  up 
many  associations."  The  dock  struggle  had  been  allowed, 
the  editor  continued,  "  to  break  up  old  acquaintances,  to 
chill  conviviality,  to  make  men  look  pale  and  spiteful  at 
one  another  when  it  was  introduced  at  table,  and  to  feel  a 
personal  irritation  in  discussing  it  which  imperilled  the 
preservation  of  good  manners  amongst  the  company " 
.  .  .  Some  little  soreness,  perhaps,  might  remain,  but 
the  editor's  hope  was  that  as  "we  cannot  continue  the 
fight  and  inflict  new  wounds,"  there  would  be  a  complete 
healing. 

Like  most  good  journalists,  this  editor  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  his  times.  There  was  much  regular  and  guerrilla 
fighting  yet  to  come  over  dock  matters.  Within  a  fortnight 
the  dissentients  in  the  Town  Council  showed  unmistakably 
that  they  were  still  very  sore.  The  mayor  convened 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  for  May  iqth,  1864,  to  receive 
a  report  from  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duty  in  regard 
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to  the  Channel  Dock  Bill  and  the  Port  Extension  Railway 
Bill.  The  Committee  stated  that  amendments  of  clauses 
had  been  obtained,  and  submitted  copies  of  both  Bills. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  to  the  Council  meeting  a 
resolution  of  congratulation  on  the  position  of  the  Bills, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  more 
opposition,  "  but  that  all  parties  will  now  unite  in  the 
endeavour  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  this  city  and 
port." 

Then  came  this  remarkable  protest,  signed  by  thirteen 
members  of  the  Town  Council,  who  abstained  from 
attending  the  meeting  :— 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Aldermen  and  Town  Coun- 
cillors of  the  city  and  county  of  Bristol,  have  been 
summoned  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on 
Thursday,  iqth  May  instant,  to  take  into  consideration, 
the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks  Bill  and  the  Bristol 
Port  Extension  Railway  Bill.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
the  present  stage  of  these  Bills  any  discussion  thereon  by 
the  Council  must  be  utterly  useless  since  the  course 
taken  by  the  City  Solicitor*  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  virtually  placed  the  Corporation 
in  the  position  of  promoters,  has  committed  them  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the.  Bills,  and  thus  deprived  the  Council 
of  any  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  clauses  of  the  Bills  at  the  only 
time  when  discussion  was  of  any  practical  advantage 
having  been  positively  refused,  we  now  feel  that  it  only 

*  The  office  of  City  Solicitor  was  abolished  in  March,  1849,  when 
Mr.  Daniel  Burges  resigned  it  to  become  Town  Clerk  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  the  Corporation  employed  a  solicitor  as  well  as  the 
Town  Clerk,  and  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  City  Solicitor. 
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remains  for  us  to  request  that  you  will  cause  to  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Council  this  our  protest 
against  the  adoption  by  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  of  measures  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  fraught 
with  the  greatest  peril  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the 
city,  the  protection  of  which  is  the  primary  duty  en- 
trusted to  the  Corporation." 

This  document  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  previous  day, 
and  appended  were  the  signatures  of  Aldermen  Richard 
Robinson,  James  Ford  and  William  Oliver  Bigg ;  Coun- 
cillors J.  B.  Burroughes,  J.  M.  Kempster,  B.  G.  Burroughes, 
F.  Terrell,  T.  Powell,  Richard  Fry,  T.  Canning,  J.  Colthurst, 
George  Cooke,  and  A.  Alexander.  The  mayor  uttered  a 
few  conciliatory  words,  saying  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  disappointment  of  the  signatories,  who  had 
spent  time  and  money  on  their  object,  and  had  been 
defeated.  But  others  were  not  so  moderate  in  their 
language,  and  talked  about  throwing  such  a  "  cowardly  " 
communication  under  the  table,  for  it  was  "  an  insult  to 
the  Council."  It  was  unanimously  decided  not  to  enter 
the  protest  on  the  minutes.  Mr.  Brice  was  acquitted  of 
all  excess  of  duty — any  "  promotion  "  evidence  had  been 
dragged  out  of  him  in  cross-examination,  said  one  member 
of  the  Council — and  Mr.  Brice,  while  regretting  that  his 
conduct  had  not  been  approved  by  "  many  of  his  most 
intimate  and  influential  friends,"  took  occasion  to  state 
that  counsel  for  the  opposition  had  in  his  speech  men- 
tioned Mr.  Brice  two  hundred  times,  and  in  such  a  personal 
manner  as  to  reflect  very  little  credit  upon  that  counsel. 
The  amended  Bills  were  approved,  and  it  was  decided  to 
support  them  in  future. 

When,  on  Friday,  July  ist,   1864,  the  dock  scheme 
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came  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Brice 
and  Mr.  J.  Averay  Jones,  Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  gave  evidence  on  its  behalf ;  while  Alderman 
Ford  was  the  chief  witness  called  by  the  Bristol  and  Portis- 
head  Pier  and  Railway  Company  against  the  scheme. 
He  now  wanted  equalisation  of  dues — that  was  his  price 
for  peace.  And  upon  an  undertaking  that  the  Corporation 
would  suspend  the  power  to  purchase  Avonmouth  Dock 
until  the  tolls  of  Portishead  Pier  and  Avonmouth  were 
equalised,  the  Lords'  Committee  passed  the  Bill,  which 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  July  25th,  1864. 

It  was  not  found  possible  to  start  the  Port  and  Channel 
Dock  with  the  promptness  that  had  been  shown  in  begin- 
ning the  railway  to  Avonmouth.  And  the  enterprise  was 
checked  for  a  long  time  by  the  financial  gloom  of  the  year 
1866,  when  widespread  difficulty  and  distress  overtook 
the  country.  It  was  the  year  of  Overend  and  Gurney's 
stoppage,  with  engagements  involving  £19,000,000,  and 
so  great  were  the  shock  and  panic,  that  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  take  the  extraordinary  step  of  authorising 
the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  legal  limit. 
The  bank  rate  rose  to  10  per  cent.,  and  trade  and  enter- 
prise were  paralysed.  The  stocks  and  shares  of  railway 
and  other  joint-stock  concerns  went  down  to  zero,  and 
remained  there  long  after  the  bank  rate  declined  to  4  per 
cent.  The  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  was  offered  for  sale 
at  an  apparently  ruinous  discount,  and  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  several  railway  contractors  were  toppling 
to  ruin  because  of  the  inability  of  banks  to  support  them. 

Sir  Samuel  Morton  Pcto,  Bart.,  who  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Liberal  M.P.'s  for  Bristol  at  the  General  Election  in 
July,  1865,  was  head  of  the  firm  of  Peto,  Betts  &  Co.,  who 
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were  the  contractors  for  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
Railway.  The  panic  brought  the  firm  into  difficulties, 
arid  in  April,  1868,  Sir  Morton  resigned  his  seat.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Miles,  brother  of  a  former  member  and  a  Conservative, 
won  it  against  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  but  the  election  was 
immediately  declared  void  on  petition.  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles  was  then  adopted  as  the  Conservative  candidate, 
and  repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  new  writ  to  issue.  There  was  a  dissolution  imminent, 
and  the  motion  was  always  rejected.  For  some  months, 
therefore,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  financial  panic, 
Bristol  had  only  one  representative  in  Parliament.  The 
election  came  in  November.  Mr.  Morley  then  managed 
to  turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles,  who,  though  he 
polled  many  more  votes  than  in  April,  was  rejected. 
These  two  elections  created  much  bitterness  among  local 
politicians. 

The  Port  and  Channel  Dock  promoters  had  also  the 
local  trouble  of  the  Portishead  opposition,  in  addition  to 
the  reluctance  of  many  citizens  to  do  anything  to  encourage 
competition  with  the  city  docks.  And  some  of  the  delay 
was  due  to  the  railway  extension  scheme.  But  in  the 
latter  half  of  1867,  with  brighter  financial  prospects,  the 
company  got  to  work.  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles  was  made 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Charles  Nash  Deputy-Chairman  of 
the  directorate,  and  in  November  it  was  announced  by 
advertisement  that  £140,000  of  the  capital  had  been 
obtained,  and  that  the  dock  would  be  proceeded  with  as 
soon  as  a  further  sum  of  £20,000  was  subscribed  in  Bristol. 
The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  was  moved  on  July 
3ist  to  look  upon  the  enterprise  as  of  vital  importance  to 
the  city,  and  to  vote  £2,500  towards  the  capital.  Mr. 
Miles  invested  £10,000  in  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
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Morley,  M.P.,  £5,000.  Mr.  J.  W.  Miles,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills, 
Mr.  Francis  Tagart,  Mr.  Robert  Bright  and  Mr.  C.  Norris 
each  subscribed  £1,000.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first 
sod  was  carried  through  on  Wednesday,  August  26th,  1868. 

The  spot  at  which  this  sod  was  cut  was  about  one 
hundred  yards  on  the  Bristol  side  of  the  Lighthouse,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Deputy-Chairman, 
it  being  explained  that  the  Chairman  declined  the  honour 
from  feelings  of  delicacy,  part  of  the  land  which  the 
company  was  buying  being  his  property.  Other  land 
required  belonged  principally  to  the  Corporation. 
Speeches  were  made  at  the  spot  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Deputy-Chairman,  Mr.  Robert  Bright,  etc.,  while  the 
Dean  of  Bristol  (Dr.  Elliot)  gave  the  enterprise  his  blessing. 
There  was  a  display  of  bunting  in  the  Floating  Harbour 
on  the  day,  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill,  one  of  the  directors, 
having  set  the  example  by  decorating  his  own  vessels 
which  happened  to  be  in  port. 

Capital,  however,  ran  short,  and  delay  of  works 
followed.  The  Docks  Committee  recommended  the  Town 
Council  to  contribute  up  to  £100,000 — the  proposal  having 
been  struck  out  of  the  1864  Act  by  request  of  the  Corpor- 
ation— and  in  1870  the  company  resolved  to  obtain  an 
Act  authorising  this  contribution  and  extending  the  time 
for  completion  of  works  for  three  years.  It  was  arranged 
that  before  the  Corporation  put  any  money  into  the 
concern  a  civil  engineer  and  an  accountant  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  application  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  company  to  report  that  the  undertak- 
ing promised  success  ;  and  the  Corporation  was  to  have 
two  directors  for  a  contribution  of  £50,000,  three  for  £75,000 
and  four  for  £100,000. 

As  the  outer  dock  works  on  each  side  of  the  river's 
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mouth  were  ultimately  carried  on  side  by  side,  although, 
of  course,  the  Avonmouth  Dock  was  much  in  advance  of 
that  at  Portishead,  it  may  be  convenient  here  to  look  at 
the  beginnings  of  the  Portishead  venture.  In  1866  the 
Bristol  and  Portishead  Pier  and  Railway  Company  had 
obtained  an  Act  varying  some  of  the  provisions  of  their 
1863  Act,  and  extending  the  time  for  completion  of  works. 
This  new  Act  also  gave  the  company  some  of  the  powers 
of  a  dock  company,  and  contemplated  the  making  of 
basins,  quays,  entrances,  gates,  etc.,  the  expenditure 
sanctioned  being  £80,000.  The  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  in  1868  subscribed  £1,500  towards  the  cost 
of  extending  the  pier. 

Soon  after  the  curiosity  of  the  public  had  been  excited 
by  rumours  of  a  second  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  directors  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead  Pier 
and  Railway  Company  in  November,  1870,  issued  Parlia- 
mentary notices  of  a  Bill  to  authorise  the  making  of  a 
dock  in  connection  with  their  railway  and  pier.  "  The 
time  is  arrived,"  said  the  directors,  "  for  submitting 
formally  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  a  plan  for  providing 
dock  accommodation  for  the  largest  ocean  steamers  at 
Portishead."  They  recited  that  the  railway  had  been 
opened  in  April,  1867,  the  tidal  portion  of  the  pier  in  June, 
1868,  and  the  low-water  extension  in  April  of  the  then 
present  year.  And  great  improvement  of  access  was 
being  provided  by  the  dredging  operations  of  the  company 
then  in  progress.  The  capital  expenditure  to  this  date 
was  about  £290,000. 

Messrs.  John  Robinson  McClean,  C.E.,  and  Frank  C. 
Stileman,  C.E.,  the  engineers,  had  prepared  plans  for  a 
floating  dock  with  outer  basin,  lock,  graving  dockr 
timber  pond,  and  other  works.  Mr.  McClean,  who  died 
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in  1873,  was  an  engineer  of  repute  and  the  originator  of 
the  scheme.  It  was  considered  that  he  improved  upon 
Brunei's  plan  in  appropriating  the  Pill  as  the  site  of  the 
dock.  The  estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  the  graving  dock, 
was  £160,000.  The  outer  basin  was  to  be  between  the 
existing  low- water  pier  and  a  second  pier  to  be  constructed 
on  the  eastern  side.  The  proposed  lock  was  shown  to  be 
400  feet  long  by  65  feet  wide  ;  the  dock  1,800  feet  by 
500  feet,  having  an  area  of  twenty  acres ;  while  the  area 
of  the  timber  pond,  part  of  which  would  be  available  for 
extension  of  the  dock,  would  be  thirteen  acres.  A 
graving  dock  500  feet  long,  and  railway  sidings  were  in- 
cluded in  the  full  scheme.  Nature,  it  was  stated,  had 
already  done  much  of  the  excavation,  and  while  Portishead 
had  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  a  harbour 
of  refuge  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  was  also  the  most 
convenient  landing-place. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Corporation  and  the  Great 
Western  and  Midland  Railway  Companies  should  have 
power  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  works — the  Corpor- 
ation up  to  £100,000.  This  notice  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers simultaneously  with  one  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company,  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  were  going  to  Parliament  to  get  authority  for  the 
Corporation  to  contribute  a  like  amount  to  their  enterprise. 

It  became  practically  a  race  for  the  Corporation's 
prize  of  £100,000,  for  there  was  a  pretty  shrewed  guess 
made  that  the  Corporation  would  not  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  £100,000  to  each,  nor  was  it  likely  to  divide  that 
sum  between  the  two.  There  was,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  among  the  citizens  to  any  of  the  ratepayers' 
money  being  contributed  to  rival  docks  outside  the 
borough.  Early  in^the  year  a  special  meeting  of  the 
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Board  of  Guardians  was  called  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Henry  Naish,  to  consider  a  petition  against  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  the  citizens  were  already  so  fully  taxed 
that  the  subscription  "  would  involve  the  imposition  of 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  ratepayers,"  whose  money 
ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  spent  on  works  outside  the  city. 
A  clever  amendment  representing  that  the  matter  was 
one  outside  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  was  carried  by 
31  to  20  votes.  But  at  public  meetings  and  in  the  news- 
papers a  good  deal  of  feeling  was  shown  over  the  proposed 
contribution,  and  over  the  merits  of  the  two  schemes. 
Mr.  Henry  Naish,  Chairman  of  the  Guardians,  gave 
evidence  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  against  the 
further  taxing  of  the  city  for  docks.  Mr.  Naish  was  at 
the  time  also  a  Councillor  for  St.  James's  Ward. 

The  two  Bills  came  before  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  on  January  3ist,  1871,  when  the  Parliamentary 
Bills  Committee's  only  criticisms  were  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  clauses  protecting  Kingroad  anchorage 
from  possible  obstruction  by  the  Portishead  works ;  and 
as  regarded  both  Bills,  there  should  be  clauses  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  Corporation  as  a  port  authority.  It 
appeared  from  this  report  that  Mr.  B.  G.  Burroughes  had 
moved  that  it  was  undesirable  to  pledge  the  borough  rates 
to  the  proposed  subscription  of  £100,000,  or  any  other  sum 
for  the  promotion  of  docks  outside  the  borough,  and  that 
an  amendment  by  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  had  been 
•carried  declaring  that,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
Corporation  estate  at  Portishead,  it  was  advisable  to 
leave  the  question  of  a  subscription  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Council.  Alderman  Baker  had  been,  in  July,  1869, 
elected  to  the  Council  direct  to  the  aldermanic  bench— 
a  not  uncommon  practice  then — and  this  was  one  of 
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the  earliest  of  his  attempts  as  a  member  of  the  Corpor- 
ation to  direct  dock  policy.  He  was  not  only  successful 
in  committee,  but  he  succeeded  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
He  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  friendly  report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee,  "and,"  his  resolu- 
tion proceeded,  "  having  regard  to  the  great  importance 
of  providing  dock  accommodation  for  the  large 
steamers,  this  Council  will  sanction  the  insertion  in  the 
Bills  in  Parliament  now  being  promoted  by  the  Bristol 
Port  and  Channel  Docks  Company  and  the  Bristol  and 
Portishead  Railway  Company  of  clauses  to  enable  the 
Corporation  to  subscribe  to  each  of  the  undertakings  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £100,000."  This  contribution  was  to 
be  subject  to  a  previous  investigation  as  already  mentioned. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mills  submitted  an  amendment  for  delay  that 
more  information  might  be  obtained  as  to  each  enterprise, 
and  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Corporation  in  regard 
to  docks,  but  although  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
Committee,  Mr.  Poole,  supported  this  amendment,  it 
was  defeated  by  34  to  23  votes. 

When,  a  little  later,  the  Board  of  Trade  reported  on  the 
schemes,  and  suggested,  as  it  had  done  in  1864,  that  if  the 
new  docks  contributed  at  all  to  the  old  it  should  be  by 
payment  in  a  lump  sum  "  rather  than  by  continuance  of 
a  power  of  taxation  to  be  exercised  by  the  old  docks  over 
the  trade  of  the  new  docks,"  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Docks  Committee  was  called  to  consider  what  was  regarded 
by  many  citizens  as  a  new  aspect.  It  was  said  that 
Parliament  would  not  be  likely  to  sanction  the  suggested 
payment  of  dues  to  the  Corporation  dependent  on  the 
trade  at  the  new  docks,  but  would  adopt  the  Board  of 
Trade's  proposal.  Mr.  Charles  Nash,  who  was  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  was  in  the  chair  at  this 
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meeting,  proposed  that  the  committee  should  adhere  to 
the  previous  determination  to  advise  the  Council  to 
subscribe  £100,000  to  Avonmouth,  leaving  the  Portishead 
scheme  alone  for  the  present,  because  it  was  not  sufficiently 
matured  to  warrant  a  like  contribution.  Even  if  the 
Council  did  not  vote  the  £100,000  to  Avonmouth,  said 
friends  of  that  undertaking,  it  would  not  mean  suspension 
of  works,  for  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railway 
Companies  were  spending  half  a  million  to  connect  their 
systems  with  the  dock,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  be 
likely  to  refuse  help  if  it  were  needed. 

The  Town  Council  held  a  meeting  on  March  i7th,  1871, 
to  re-consider  the  Bills,  and,  without  a  division,  reaffirmed 
the  resolution  of  January  3ist.  Alderman  Ford  declared 
his  readiness  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  Portishead  Bill 
allowing  the  Corporation  to  buy  the  dock  for  cost  price, 
say  £200,000.  If,  he  said,  the  Corporation  subscribed 
£100,000,  it  should  nominate  half  the  dock  directorate. 
The  two  Bills  were  grouped  as  usual  to  come  before  one 
Select  Parliamentary  Committee  in  each  House,  and  the 
Channel  Dock  Bill  was  taken  first  before  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee  on  March  3ist,  1871.  For  eight  days 
a  hot  fight  was  maintained  between  the  promoters  of  that 
Bill  and  the  promoters  of  the  Portishead  Dock  Bill.  It 
was  stated  that  it  would  cost  £263,000  to  complete  Avon- 
mouth  Dock,  and  that  £150,000  had  already  been  spent. 
Mr.  Brunlees,  the  engineer,  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  dock  could  not  be  completed  without  the  £100,000 
from  the  Corporation,  but  he  would  say  that  he  did  not 
know  from  where  else  sufficient  money  would  come. 
Alderman  Ford  and  his  witnesses,  of  course,  all  insisted 
that  Portishead  was  the  better  place  for  a  river-mouth 
dock. 


JAMES    FORD, 
Chairman  Portishead  Dock. 
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During  the  contest  in  the  committee-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Haven  Master  (Captain  Drew)  and. the 
Dock  Master  (Captain  Green)  were  compelled  by  a 
Speaker's  order  to  appear.  The  first-named  gave  his 
personal  opinion  in  favour  of  Portishead,  and  the  second 
preferred  Avonmouth.  Counsel  for  the  Portishead  scheme 
offered  a  clause  guaranteeing  that  if  the  Corporation 
subscribed  £100,000  the  works  should  be  completed 
within  five  years,  or  five  directors — Messrs.  James  Ford, 
George  Rocke  Woodward,  John  Robinson  McClean, 
Lewis  Fry  and  Richard  Fuidge — would  pay  a  fine  of 
£100  a  day  to  the  Corporation  until  the  dock  was  opened, 
or  the  Corporation  had  had  its  money  back  with  4  per  cent, 
interest,  whichever  should  first  happen.  And  with  that 
clause  included  the  Committee  passed  the  Portishead  Bill, 
and  allowed  the  Channel  Dock  Bill  to  proceed. 

These  fights  provided  great  sport,  but  they  were  costly, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  the  interval 
before  the  Lords  Committee  was  reached  a  suggestion 
should  come  from  the  Portishead  side  that  neither  company 
should  further  oppose  the  other.  The  olive  branch  did 
not  suit  the  Avonmouth  party,  and  Monday  June  I2th, 
1871,  saw  the  two  parties  again  in  battle  array,  this  time 
in  the  committee-room  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Coode,  two  eminent  engineers  who  were 
subsequently  knighted,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Avonmouth  scheme.  Counsel  for  the  Corporation  put  a* 
generous  construction  on  his  brief,  and  stated  that  that 
body  considered  the  best  interest  of  the  port  would  be 
served  by  allowing  both  schemes  to  pass,  leaving  the  Cor- 
poration to  subscribe  to  either  or  both  as  it  thought  fit. 
Mr.  Brice,  however,  sought  to  modify  that  statement  by 
informing  the  committee  that  the  attitude  of  the 
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Corporation  was  neutral,  but  it  was  willing  to  accept  the 
permissive  power  to  contribute  without  thereby  expressing 
an  opinion  on  either  scheme.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  the  Lords  Committee  announced  that  the  preamble 
of  each  Bill  was  proved.  The  Royal  assent  followed, 
for  the  Portishead  scheme  on  July  i3th,  1871,  and  for 
Avonmouth  on  July  24th. 

The  individual  subscribers  to  the  Portishead  Dock 
scheme  included  Sir  J.  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.,  £15,000  ; 
Alderman  Ford,  Mr.  R.  Fuidge  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Woodward, 
£6,000  each;  Mr.  Lewis  Fry,  £5,000;  Mr.  J.  D.  Weston, 
£2,500;  Mr.  T.  Canning,  £2,000;  Mr.  R.  Fry,  £1,500; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Wall,  Mr.  S.  Wills,  Mr.  W.  Fuidge,  Messrs. 
Finzel  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  James  and  Pierce,  £1,000 
each.  , 

There  was  no  delay  in  asking  the  Town  Council  to  move 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  referees  to  report  on  the 
respective  dock  enterprises.  The  authors  of  these  reports 
were  Mr.  D.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  Ball,  the  latter 
dealing  with  finances.  Their  reports  were  published 
early  in  May,  1872.  Mr.  Stevenson  happened  to  go  to 
Avonmouth  for  the  purposes  of  his  inquiry  a  few  days  after 
one  of  the  dock  walls  had  given  way.  He  stated  that  it 
had  sunk  vertically  to  the  extent  of  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  bulged 
out  horizontally  about  n  ft.,  carrying  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  wall  on  the  other  side.  The  whole  length  of  quay 
^vhich  had  failed  measured  about  260  feet,  and  it  was  of 
the  most  recently  built  part.  There  was  no  fault  in  the 
work,  but  the  failure  was  due  to  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  site,  the  wall  crossing  an  old  channel  or  by-wash. 
There  would  be  need,  the  report  said,  for  continued  care 
in  the  work.  Portishead  Dock  had  not  been  commenced, 
but  Mr.  Stevenson  had  examined  the  plans,  and  ascertained 
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that  it  was  intended  to  make  an  entrance  lock  443  feet  by 
66  feet,  and  a  twelve-acre  dock.  The  estimated  cost  was 
£170,000,  and  Messrs.  Barnett  and  Gale,  a  well-known 
London  firm,  had  offered  a  contract  at  £160,000.  Both 
enterprises  commended  themselves  to  the  referees,  who 
said  that  "  the  early  provision  of  accommodation  for 
sea-going  steamers,  which  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
the  interests  of  the  Port  of  Bristol,  will  be  materially 
facilitated  by  the  Corporation  subscribing  to  the  share 
capital  of  both  or  either  of  the  companies  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  their  respective  Acts  of  Parliament." 
These  reports  greatly  encouraged  each  set  of  competitors 
for  the  Corporation's  money,  although  neither  had  an 
advantage  over  the  other  on  the  reports.  But  those 
citizens  who  objected  to  contribute  to  either  dock  sarcas- 
tically observed  that  they  had  not  wanted  an  angel  from 
heaven  nor  two  expensive  experts  to  tell  them  that 
the  provision  of  either  or  both  undertakings  would  be 
"  materially  facilitated  "  if  the  ratepapers  largely  sub- 
scribed to  the  cost. 

In  June,  1872,  a  few  days  before  the  Town  Council  was 
to  discuss  the  referees'  reports,  members  of  the  general  public 
formed  into  a  Bristol  Ocean  Dock  Association  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Mayor  (Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker), 
asking  the  Corporation  to  take  Avonmouth  Dock  into  its 
own  hands — the  work  had  been  commenced,  while  at 
Portishead,  said  the  memoralists,  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pier — and  urging  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  port  that  the  Corporation  should  purchase 
Avonmouth  Dock  rather  than  become  a  part  proprietor, 
and  so  repeat  the  mistake  which  had  been  rectified  by  the 
Act  of  1848.  The  mayor  said  the  Corporation  could  not  pur- 
chase or  carry  out  works  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 

10 
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A  great  debate  in  the  Council  Chamber  began  on 
Tuesday,  June  i8th,  1872,  and  was  adjourned  to  and 
concluded  on  Monday,  July  ist,  following.  The  application 
for  a  subscription  to  the  Avonmouth  undertaking  was  first 
considered.  Mr.  J.  Perry,  in  order  to  test  the  principle 
of  a  subscription,  proposed  a  resolution  admitting  the  fact 
stated  in  the  experts'  reports,  "  that  the  early  provision 
of  accommodation  for  ocean-going  steamers  is  desirable," 
yet  declaring  it  "  inexpedient  for  the  Council  to  subscribe 
to  works  of  this  character  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
borough,"  and  this  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Mills.  Some  able  speeches  were  made  on  each  side, 
and  in  the  end  the  resolution  was  rejected  by  37  to  18  votes. 
The  37  majority  consisted  of  22  Conservatives,  viz.  : 
Aldermen  H.  Abbot,  T.  Barnes,  J.  Ford,  T.  Green,  W. 
Hathway,  T.  Proctor  and  G.  R.  Woodward  ;  Councillors 
R.  Bush,  J.  Bartlett,  T.  Canning,  I.  A.  Cooke,  W.  Smith, 
G.  Cooke,  J.  H.  Nash,  C.  W.  C,  Finzel,  C.  B.  Hare,  W.  A.  F. 
Powell,  C.  Nash,  W.  Spark,  W.  M.  Webb,  T.  T.  Taylor 
and  J.  Hellicar.  And  there  were  fifteen  Liberals,  viz.  : 
Councillors  W.  Terrell,  W.  H.  Wills,  G.  Wills,  W.  Pethick, 
E.  S.  Robinson,  J.  D.  Weston,  R.  Carpenter,  W.  P.  Sibree, 
T.  Pethick,  G.  Cole,  E.  Follwell,  H.  Matthews,  C.  J. 
Thomas,  M.  Whitwill  and  D.  P.  Evans.  The  18  minority 
comprised  13  Conservatives,  viz.  :  The  Mayor  (Alderman 
W.  Proctor  Baker),  Aldermen  R.  Robinson,  S.  V.  Hare, 
J.  F.  Lucas,  R.  G.  Barrow  and  W.  W.  Alexander  ;  Coun- 
cillors W.  fflooks-Woodforde,  R.  P.  King,  W.  P.  King, 
J.  B.  Burroughes,  B.  G.  Burroughes,  T.  Gibson  and  J.  Poole. 
With  them  voted  these  five  Liberals,  viz.  :  Alderman 
W.  Naish,  Councillors  J.  Perry,  H.  J.  Mills,  F.  Terrell 
and  J.  Wetherman.  There  were  absent  from  the  Council 
Chamber  seven  Conservatives,  viz.  :  Aldermen  F.  Adams 
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and  R.  H.  Webb  ;  Councillors  W.  K.  Wait,  W.  H.  Miles, 
W.  H.  Harford,  H.  Adams  and  T.  P.  Jose.  Two  Liberals 
were  also  absent,  viz.  :  Councillors  C.  Godwin  and  T. 
Wedmore.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the  Council 
who  took  part  in  this  division  is  Mr.  C.  B.  Hare,  now  an 
alderman  and  the  "  Father  "  of  the  House.  The  only 
other  living  voter  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  now  Lord  Winter- 
stoke. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson  submitted  a  proposal  to  refer  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Ball  to  a  special  committee,  "  with  a  view  to  this  Corpora- 
tion becoming  interested  in  the  provision  of  the  needed 
accommodation  for  ocean-going  steamers  at  Avonmouth," 
the  committee  to  advise,  after  consultation  with  the  Docks 
Committee  and  representatives  of  the  Channel  Dock 
Company,  as  to  the  form  and  extent  of  such  interest. 
Alderman  T.  Barnes  seconded  this  proposal. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  referees  was  a 
statement  that  certain  financial  arrangements  had  been 
made  between  the  directors  of  the  Channel  Dock  Company 
and  their  Contractor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  of  King's 
Lynn.  The  documents  relating  to  these  arrangements 
had  not  been  produced,  and  much  was  made  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  this  supposed  withholding  of  important 
information.  And  when  Alderman  H.  Abbot,  supported 
by  Mr.  B.  G.  Burroughes,  moved  that  the  subscription 
should  be  declined  because  these  documents  had  not  been 
supplied  to  the  Corporation's  law  officers,  it  looked  as  if 
the  case  for  Avonmouth  were  gone.  Were  they  going  to 
have  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  the  London,  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway,  asked  Alderman  Abbot,  where,  as  a 
result  of  financing  done  by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  the  company 
ultimately  realised  £22  for  every  £100  share  ?  Mr.  Nash 
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emphatically  declared  that  there  was  nothing  that  need 
be  kept  secret,  and  that  when  the  Corporation  entertained 
the  idea  of  subscribing,  the  documents  would  be  produced 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  apparently  Mr.  Robinson  had 
seen  the  need  for  an  immediate  coup.  He  hurried  out  of 
the  Chamber,  and  a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  the 
documents  (which,  it  was  said,  had  only  just  arrived  from 
London),  and  gave  them  into  Mr.  Nash's  hands.  That 
gentleman  then  advanced  to  the  table,  and  laid  the  papers 
in  front  of  the  Town  Clerk,  with  the  statement  that  they 
could  be  read  at  Charing  Cross  so  far  as  the  directors  cared. 
The  astonished  Council  was  nonplussed.  But  finally, 
after  a  sitting  of  three  hours,  the  amendment  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  allow  the 
documents  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

This  memorable  debate  in  the  Council  Chamber  was 
resumed  on  Monday,  July  ist,  1872,  and  lasted  five  hours. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  reports  and  recommendations 
of  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Ball,  "  with  a  view  to  the 
Corporation  becoming  interested  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
in  the  provision  of  the  needed  accommodation  for  ocean- 
going steamers  at  Avonmouth,  and  the  form,  character 
and  extent  of  such  interest,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  and  that  such  committee  be  requested  to  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Channel  Dock  Company, 
and  to  report  to  this  Council  on  an  early  day  ;  and  that 
such  committee  consist  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  W. 
Proctor  Baker),  Alderman  H.  Abbot,  Mr.  R.  P.  King, 
Mr.  W.  Terrell,  Mr.  G.  Wills,  Mr.  W.  Pethick,  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Robinson."  This  resolution  had  been  altered  since  the 
previous  meeting  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,"  because  in  the  interval  the 
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Chairman  Bristol  Docks  Committee, 
1877— 18SO. 
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directors  of  the  Channel  Dock  Company  had  intimated 
their  willingness  to  sell  their  dock  to  the  Corporation 
immediately,  and  a  letter  was  read  to  the  Council  by' 
Mr.  Nash  from  the  contractor  agreeing  to  continue  under 
any  arrangement  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
company.  Alderman  Barnes  was  again  Mr.  Robinson's 
supporter. 

The  Company's  Act  of  1864  specified  that  the  Corpora- 
tion could  purchase  within  ten  years,  paying  10  per  cent, 
above  actual  cost,  and  the  directors  in  their  letter  offered  to 
waive  the  10  per  cent,  if  the  Corporation  decided  to  assist 
with  a  subscription  of  £100,000,  either  as  joint  proprietors, 
or  with  a  view  to  immediate  purchase  and  subsequent 
completion  of  the  dock. 

Mr.  R.  P.  King,  with  expressions  of  regret  and  an 
admission  that  he  wanted  the  docks,  but  without  paying 
for  them,  submitted  an  amendment  declaring  that,  having 
regard  to  the  large  outlay  which  would  be  required  to 
-construct  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock,  the  state  of 
the  existing  works,  and  to  the  contracts  and  engagements 
and  financial  condition  of  the  company,  the  Council  would 
not  be  justified  in  pledging  the  funds  or  credit  of  the  city 
either  for  a  subscription  to  or  for  the  purchase  of  that 
undertaking,  and  "  that  it  is  therefore  inexpedient  that 
any  committee  be  appointed  with  a  view  to  either  of  such 
•courses." 

Mr.  H.  J.  Mills,  in  seconding  Mr.  King's  amendment, 
made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  quoting  Latin  and  poetry, 
as  well  as  facts,  in  a  manner  that  elicited  frequent  rounds 
of  cheers  and  laughter  from  his  sympathisers.  He  stated 
that  only  £34,000  of  the  Avonmouth  capital  had  been 
raised  in  Bristol,  including  £2,500  from  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers,  and  £5,000  from  their  amiable  and 

10  a 
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excellent,  but  he  was  bound  in  this  instance  to  say,  "  rather 
innocent  representative,  Mr.  Morley." 

There  were  some  smart  thrusts  effectively  made  on  both 
sides  during  the  debate,  for  each  wore  vulnerable  armour. 
On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  33  to  22 
votes. 

Thereupon  the  application  from  Portishead  was  read, 
and  Alderman  W.  Hath  way  proposed :  "  That  this 
Corporation  subscribe  the  sum  of  £100,000  to  the  under- 
taking authorised  by  the  Portishead  Dock  Act,  1871,  and 
hold  shares  in  the  capital  of  that  company  accordingly." 
Mr.  J.  Perry  was  the  alderman's  seconder. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  G.  Wills  was 
in  these  terms  :  "  That  insamuch  as  a  subscription  to  the 
Portishead  Docks  involves  the  joint  ownership  of  them  by 
the  city  with  a  proprietary  body,  and  it  being  on  record 
that  prior  to  1848  a  similar  arrangement  existed  with 
regard  to  the  city  docks  with  disastrous  results,  the 
Council  decline  the  application  of  money  to  a  purpose  that 
may  bring  about  such  inconvenient  and  complicated 
arrangements." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Alderman  Ford  informed 
the  Council  that  the  Portishead  Dock  was  designed  for  six 
large  ships,  and  the  dock  at  Avonmouth  for  ten.  The 
average  cost  per  ship  would  be  £39,700  at  Avonmouth, 
and  /36,8oo  at  Portishead. 

w*J      ' 

Alderman  Hathway's  resolution  was  carried  by  36  to 
19  votes.  The  majority  comprised  15  of  the  18  who  had 
voted  in  June  with  Mr.  Perry,  the  three  exceptions 
being  Aldermen  J.  F.  Lucas  (Conservative)  and  W.  Naish 
(Liberal),  and  Councillor  J.  Wetherman  (Liberal).  The 
remaining  twenty-one  who  voted  for  the  contribution  to 
Portishead  Dock  were :  Aldermen  \V.  Hath  way,  G.  R. 
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Woodward,  J.  Ford,  F.  Adams  and  H.  Abbot ;  Councillors 
T.  Canning,  J.  Bartlett,  I.  A.  Cooke,  C.  B.  Hare,  H. 
Adams,  C.  W.  C.  Finzel,  T.  P.  Jose,  J.  Hellicar,  W.  A.  F. 
Powell,  and  G.  Cooke  (Conservatives),  W.  Pethick,  J.  D. 
Weston,  W.  P.  Sibree,  E.  Foil  well,  T.  Wedmore,  and 
G.  Cole  (Liberals).  Thus  twenty-seven  Conservatives 
and  nine  Liberals  supported  the  £100,000  vote.  There 
were  twelve  Conservatives  and  seven  Liberals  opposing, 
viz. :  Aldermen  J.  F.  Lucas,  T.  Proctor,  T.  Barnes,  and 
T.  Green  ;  Councillors  Charles  Nash,  W.  K.  Wait,  R.  Bush, 
W.  Smith,  J.  H.  Nash,  W.  M.  Webb,  T.  T.  Taylor,  and 
W.  Spark  (Conservatives),  R.  Carpenter,  T.  Pethick, 
E.  S.  Robinson,  M.  Whitwill,  G.  Wills,  D.  P.  Evans,  and 
H.  Matthews  (Liberals). 

On  Mr.  Robinson's  proposition,  which  was  lost  by  33 
to  22,  the  voting  was  much  the  same  as  on  Alderman 
Hathway's.  But  Councillors  W.  K.  Wait  (Conservative), 
G.  Cole,  W.  Pethick,  W.  P.  Sibree,  and  T.  Wedmore 
changed  sides  in  the  divisions,  and  so  the  33  was  made  up 
of  twenty-eight  Conservatives  and  five  Liberals,  and  the 
22  of  eleven  from  each  side  of  the  House.  Mr.  W.  Terrell 
and  Alderman  W.  Naish,  two  Liberals,  paired  for  Avon- 
mouth  and  Portishead  respectively.  Four  Liberals, 
Councillors  C.  Godwin,  C.  J.  Thomas,  W.  H.  W7ills,  and 
J.  Wetherman,  and  three  Conservatives,  Alderman  R.  H. 
Webb,  Councillors  W.  H.  Harford,  and  W.  H.  Miles,  were 
not  present. 

The  voting  was  said  by  the  Bristol  Mercury  to  be  a 
surprise.  The  Council,  at  its  next  meeting,  appointed 
the  Mayor  (Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Committee  (Councillor  J.  Poole),  Councillors 
J.  Perry,  F.  Terrell,  and  W.  Pethick,  directors  of  the  Portis- 
head Company — three  Liberals  and  two  Conservatives. 
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This  completed  the  board  of  directors,  the  five 
nominated  by  the  company  being  those  who  guaranteed 
to  refund  the  £100,000  in  event  of  failure  to  complete  the 
dock  within  five  years.  The  Council  made  the  contribu- 
tion chargeable  to  the  city  dock  estate,  "  in  order  to  soothe 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  ratepayers,"  says  Latimer.  At 
that  time  the  city  docks  were  flourishing,  and  there  was 
a  large  annual  profit.  The  surplus  from  the  estate  avail- 
able for  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  funds  was 
£26,905  in  1872,  and  rose  to  £31,853  in  the  next  year,  and 
to  £33,161  in  1874.  There  had  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  revenue  from  1869,  and,  indeed,  it  went  steadily  on 
from  £34,543  in  that  year  to  £68,960  in  1879,  then  to 
£86,731,  and  in  1881  the  £100,000  was  passed  for  the  first 
time.  The  outstanding  capital  in  1869  was  £540,891.  In 
1879  it  had  grown  to  £764,281,  there  being  a  jump  from 
£665,043  in  1872 — the  year  of  the  Portishead  vote — to 
£716,781  in  1873.  The  million  capital  was  passed  in 

1885,  when  the  total  investment  of  the  citizens  in  docks 
stood  at  £1,413,528.     This  was  the  year  after  the  purchase 
of  the  river-mouth  docks.    In  1871  the  tonnage  of  the  port 
was  972,411,  and  in  1872  it  was  994,588.     The  next  year 
it  exceeded  the  million  for  the  first  time,  being  1,026,265, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  gradual  and  sometimes  very 
gratifying  growth.     In  1884,  just  before  the  purchase  of 
the  outer  docks,  the  figures  of  tonnage  were  1,244,537.     In 

1886,  the  first  return  showing  a  full  year's  working  of  the 
three  sets  of  docks  under  Corporation  control,  the  tonnage 
was  1,344,013.     It  will  be  seen  later  on  how  the  £100,000 
became  a  charge  on  the  Borough  Fund. 

Neither  of  the  private  docks  was  built  without  troubles. 
The  refusal  of  the  Town  Council  to  subscribe  to  the  Avon- 
mouth  enterprise  was  a  knock-down  blow  from  which  the 
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company  did  not  readily  recover.  To  the  intense  chagrin 
of  their  supporters,  and  the  equally  intense  satisfaction  of 
their  opponents,  the  promoters  had  practically  to  stop  all 
work.  No  more  money  could  be  found  in  Bristol.  But 
in  July,  1873,  the  Western  Daily  Press  announced  that 
money  would  soon  be  forthcoming  from  a  London  source, 
an  eminent  financier  having  come  to  the  rescue  ;  and  at 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  company,  early  in  the 
following  month,  the  directors  confirmed  this  important 
piece  of  news.  It  subsequently  transpired  that  the 
company  gave  the  whole  of  the  share  capital  to  the  con- 
tractor, to  do  "  what  he  liked  with,"  as  Mr.  Miles  said, 
and  somebody  was  found  willing  to  advance  enough 
money  on  security  of  the  shares  to  complete  the  works. 
The  chairman  said  it  was  felt  that  the  delay  had  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  patience  of  all  connected  with  the  concern, 
but  it  was  solely  due  to  "  the  decision  of  the  Corporation 
not  to  co-operate  in  this  great  work,  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  a  decision  not  less  unfortunate  for 
Bristol  than  disappointing  to  the  company."  Now, 
however,  the  directors  had  made  arrangements  to  secure 
sufficient  capital  to  complete  the  dock.  And  so  the  scene 
at  Avonmouth  again  became  one  of  great  activity.  In 
1874  Parliament  extended  the  time  for  making  the  dock 
by  two  years.  Under  the  original  Act  the  works  should 
have  been  completed  in  1871.  But  in  that  year  the  time 
was  extended  by  three  years.  In  June,  1875,  the  company 
obtained  an  Act  for  raising  further  capital  to  buy  land  and 
erect  thereon  warehouses,  shedding,  &c.  The  dock,  said 
the  preamble  of  this  Act,  was  "  now  nearly  ready  for 
opening,  but  the  company  require  further  money  for  the 
completion  thereof" — £150,000  was,  in  fact,  sanctioned. 
Just  when  the  directors'  many  troubles  seemed  at 
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an  end  came  a  second  disaster.  On  Sunday  night, 
August  I3th,  1876,  about  130  yards  of  the  east  wall 
collapsed,  carrying  with  it  two  big  warehouses  each 
250  feet  long,  which  had  cost  about  £1,000  to  erect.  The 
thundering  noise  was  heard  all  over  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  large  number  of  people  was  attracted  to  the  spot. 
The  wreckage  was  at  a  spot  almost  opposite  to  that  of 
1872,  and  was  again  due  to  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
ground,  there  being  the  course  of  an  old  Pill  under  the  wall. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  £7,000  or  £8,000,  and  it  took 
several  months  to  rebuild  the  wall. 

About  this  time  the  spectacle  at  the  dock  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  then  a  Bristol 
curate,  now  Canon  of  Carlisle,  and  "  a  Lake  poet,"  to 
write  a  sonnet  entitled  "  Avonmouth  Docks,  before  their 
completion,  1876."  The  subject  was  not  promising, 
but  the  lines  might  have  been  worse  : — 

"  How  many  setting  suns,  in  vain,  shall  make 
Their  golden  summons  at  this  harbour  door !  * 
How  many  seas  shall  idly  beat  the  shore, 
And  urge  admittance  to  yon  mighty  lake  ! 
Still  must  the  crane  unwind,  the  trolly  take, 
Spade  above  spade  must  scallop  out  the  floor  ^ 
Till,  through  the  rift,  shall  swim  the  floating  store 
To  that  stone  hull  no  ocean  storms  can  shake  ! 
Then,  where  the  wag-tail  shews  his  dainty  ways, 
The  mightiest  ocean  keel  unharmed  shall  graze  ! 
Screw-blades  will  churn  where  pick  and  spade  prevail  : 
And  cranes  that  laid  the  stone  will  hoist  the  bale  ! 
Men  shall  rejoice,  though  desert  Avon  mourn, 
And  burdened  vessels  sooner  reach  their  bourne." 

At  last,  on  Saturday,  February  24th,  1877 — thirteen 
years  after  launching  their  enterprise — the  Bristol  Port 

*  Refers  to  the  golden  pillar  of  light  that  the  setting  sun  reflects 
on  the  water  at  Avonmouth. 
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and  Channel  Dock  Company  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  dock  formally  opened  "  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world."  The  directors  invited  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
G.  W.  Edwards,  who  ten  years  later,  at  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee  was  knighted  as  Mayor)  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Invitations  were  extended  to  the  Corporation  generally, 
and  to  a  large  number  of  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes.  The  Mayor  and  a  large  party,  including  many 
ladies,  left  Cumberland  Basin  in  the  S.S.  Juno,  a  boat  well 
known  in  the  Irish  trade,  and  sailed  down  the  river,  the 
banks  of  which  for  nearly  two  miles  were  lined  with  cheer- 
ing spectators,  for  the  day  was  largely  kept  as  a  public 
holiday.  Church  bells  rang  merrily  in  the  city,  and  ships 
in  the  Harbour  sported  their  flags.  Owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  tide,  the  ceremony  at  the  dock  gates  was  short.  Mr. 
Charles  Nash,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company  (Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles),  mounted  the  Juno's  paddle- 
box  and  asked  the  Mayor  to  declare  the  dock  open.  His 
Worship  promptly  responded,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Randall  of  Bristol  read  a  prayer,  and  the  Juno  steamed  in 
and  out  of  the  dock  amid  the  cheers  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  people.  On  the  way  back  to  Cumberland  Basin 
the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff  (Mr.  W.  Smith),  Mr.  Nash,  Mr. 
Hugh  Dalrymple  (to  whose  energy  and  business  tact  the 
enterprise  owed  so  much  of  its  success),  Mr.  J.  Brunlees 
(Engineer),  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Taylor  and  Mr.  P.  Stewart 
Macliver  (for  the  Press)  made  congratulatory  speeches, 
and  at  night  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  gave 
a  banquet  to  commemorate  the  event.  "  And  so,"  said 
a  writer  in  The  Western  Daily  Press,  "  the  day  was 
celebrated  which  divided  two  eras  in  the  history  of 
Bristol  commerce."  The  first  trader  to  enter  the  new 
dock  was  the  S.S.  Evelyn,  which  arrived  on  Sunday,  April 
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8th,  1877,  with  1,500  tons  of  barley  from  Sulina,  consignee! 
to  Messrs.  Wait  and  James. 

The  contract  for  making  Portishead  Dock  was  let  to 
Messrs.  Barnett  and  Gale  for  £160,000  on  July  2Oth,  1872, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead  Pier  and 
Railway  Company  jubilant  speeches  were  made  on  the 
rosy  aspect  of  affairs.  The  company  had  got  the  Corpora- 
tion's vote  of  £100,000,  and  the  meeting  was  regarded  as 
practically  marking  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  contractors  took  possession  of  the 
site,  and  at  the  end  of  October  it  was  stated  in  a  friendly 
newspaper  that  operations  had  been  commenced,  a  gang 
of  men  being  employed  in  clearing  the  ground.  And 
it  was  added  :  "  Upwards  of  40  sail  of  large  vessels  were 
at  anchor  in  Kingroad  and  Portishead  Roads  on  Monday, 
waiting  for  the  spring  tides,  some  with  crews  of  15  to  20 
men,  and  are  expected  to  remain  there  three  weeks. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  docks  are  completed 
a  large  number  of  these  vessels  will  use  them,  and  in  that 
case  will  be  able  to  discharge  their  crews." 

By  January,  1873,  excavations  for  the  diversion  of  a 
stream  which  would  have  had  its  termination  in  the 
dock  had  commenced.  The  making  of  a  huge  coffer 
dam  some  530  feet  in  length,  to  keep  back  the  Severn, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  preliminary  works.  We 
have  seen  that  Avonmouth  had  a  costly  mishap  on  a 
Sunday,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  on  a  Sunday 
that  an  accident  occurred  at  Portishead.  On  Sunday, 
February  i5th,  1874,  a  high  tide  in  the  Severn  caused  the 
eastern  portion  of  a  dock-works  dam,  which  formed  a 
connection  between  the  coffer  dam  and  the  Portbury  sea 
wall,  to  give  way,  and  the  section  had  to  be  reconstructed. 
It  was  not  completed  until  June  of  the  following  year. 
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The  tide  caused  several  ships  to  break  from  their  moorings 
in  the  Roads,  and  to  damage  each  other  by  collision. 

This  delay  removed  the  hope  once  entertained  of 
opening  the  dock  before  the  one  at  Avonmouth,  and 
there  was  still  further  delay  ahead.  It  had  been  expected 
to  let  water  into  the  dock  on  May  ist,  1878,  but  on  Monday, 
March  i8th,  of  that  year  a  large  portion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  west  wall,  to  a  depth  of  16  or  18  feet,  collapsed 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  mud  packed  behind  the 
new  masonry.  The  wall  varied  in  thickness  from  28  feet 
at  the  foundation  to  7  feet  at  the  top.  About  90  feet  run  of 
wall  fell  forward  just  as  the  workmen  were  resuming  work, 
shortly  before  eight  o'clock,  and  in  the  next  three  or  four 
hours  200  feet  more  gave  way.  Upon  examination  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pull  down  a  further  portion  of  the 
wall,  and  to  rebuild  in  all  about  600  feet,  or  one-third  of 
the  entire  length.  The  work  of  restoration  was  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  had  been  the  case  at  Avonmouth 
in  1876.  It'  occupied  nearly  a  year,  cost  £30,000,  and 
water  was  not  let  into  the  dock  until  April  3Oth,  1879, 
by  which  time  Avonmouth  Dock  had  been  open  two  years, 
and  had  received  ships  representing  over  120,000  tons 
register.  However,  the  five  Portishead  directors  who 
heroically  entered  into  the  bond  to  pay  /ioo  a  day  to  the 
Corporation,  in  circumstances  already  detailed,  were  never 
called  upon  for  the  money,  because  there  was  a  saving 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  payable  in  respect  of  any 
period  during  which  the  Board  of  Trade  certified  that 
delay  was  due  to  "  unforeseen  accident  or  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  company."  But  want  of 
capital  was  not  to  be  an  excuse.  The  Board  of  Trade 
extended  the  time  under  this  provision  on  four  occasions 
between  January,  1876,  and  July,  1879,  and  on  the 
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i6th  July,  1879,  the  Chairman  of  Somerset  Quarter 
Sessions  certified  that  the  dock  was  completed,  and  fit  for 
the  reception  of  vessels. 

The  first  steamer  to  enter  the  dock  was  the  company's 
own  boat,  the  Lyn,  which  went  through  the  lock  on 
Saturday  morning,  June  28th,  1879,  two  hours  before 
high  water.  It  was  not  generally  known  that  the  Lyn 
would  practically  open  the  dock,  and  very  few  people  saw 
her  enter.  She  was  a  pleasure  passenger-boat  that  had 
been  plying  to  and  from  Ilfracombe  and  the  Portishead 
pier  since  it  was  finished  in  1868.  The  weather  was 
stormy  at  the  time,  but  the  ship  was  easily  docked. 
Traffic  at  the  dock,  however,  is  dated  from  Sunday, 
July  6th,  1879,  when  the  S.S.  Magdeburg,  with  1,100  tons 
of  barley  from  Galatz,  consigned  to  Messrs.  R.  &.  H. 
Adams,  entered,  the  greater  portion  of  her  cargo  being 
immediately  taken  away  by  rail. 

When  on  Saturday,  August  3Oth,  1879,  the  thirty- 
second  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Portishead 
Pier  and  Railway  Company  was  held  at  the  offices  on  the 
new  dock  premises,  there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance 
of  shareholders  to  hear  the  congratulatory  speeches,  of 
which  there  were  two  sets,  one  over  the  business,  and  one 
over  a  banquet  given  by  the  directors.  Mr.  Brice  the 
city  solicitor,  was  present,  and  took  credit  to  himself 
for  having  advised  the  Corporation  wisely  in  the  matter 
of  its  subscription.  Mr.  James  Ford  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  directorate  were  profusely  complimented  on  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking,  and  great  were  the 
expectations  of  commercial  success. 

Both  companies  had  the  not  unusual  experience  of 
having  to  obtain  Parliamentary  authority  to  extend  time 
for  the  completion  of  works,  the  purchase  of  lands,  and 
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other  purposes,  including  the  building  of  warehouses,  for 
which,  in  each  case,  warehouse  companies  were  incor- 
porated ;  and  of  course  there  was  additional  capital 
required.  At  the  time  the  Corporation  purchased  the 
two  undertakings  (1884)  it  was  estimated  that  Avonmouth 
Dock  —  land,  warehouses  and  equipment  —  had  cost 
£718,000,  and  Portishead  Dock  and  warehouses  £375,000. 
Both  were  called  "  nominal  "  amounts.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  companies  that  the  figures  should  be  higher. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  two  members  of  the 
Town  Council  were  most  prominent  in  this  long  battle 
over  the  river-mouth  docks — Alderman  James  Ford  and 
Councillor  Charles  Nash,  both  members  of  the  Conservative 
party,  but  in  opposite  camps  with  respect  to  dock  interests. 
Alderman  Ford  was  a  warehouseman,  and  was  elected 
direct  to  the  aldermanic  bench  in  April,  1856,  holding  his 
seat  there  until  November,  1882.  He  led  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  city  for  many  years,  and  when  he  died — as 
he  did  suddenly  while  making  a  speech  at  the  Bristol 
Constitutional  Club  on  December  i8th,  1889 — the  party 
erected  a  hall  at  Bedminster  to  his  memory,  naming  it 
the  Ford  Memorial  Hall. 

Mr.  Charles  Nash  was  a  timber  merchant,  and  served 
as  Councillor  for  St.  Augustine's  Ward  from  1851  to 
November,  1886,  when  he  was  made  an  alderman.  He 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  Free  Port  movement, 
and  in  1874  served  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Ill-health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  all 
his  public  activities  in  October,  1888,  and  he  lived  in  quiet 
retirement,  now  and  then  contributing  to  newspaper 
correspondence  on  dock  matters,  until  his  death  on  July 
igoi. 

With  an  ocean  dock  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
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Avon,  and  a  greatly  improved  approach  to  the  city  docks, 
it  was  thought  by  many  citizens  that  the  port  was 
sufficiently  equipped  for  the  trade  of  many  years  to  come. 
An  era  of  prosperity,  and  even  peace,  was  confidently 
predicted.  Those  who  still  remained  dubious,  or  more 
than  that,  as  to  the  prospects  of  peace,  and  fearful  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  trade  at  the  outer  docks  on  that  of 
the  docks  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  were  called 
pessimists  and  croakers  ;  but,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  their 
fears  were  largely  justified  by  events  of  the  immediate 
future.  Still,  a  new  era  had  begun. 


CHAPTER    X. 

PURCHASE    OF   THE    RIVAL   DOCKS. 

"  Black  Eagle  "  explosion — Wreck  of  "  Kron  Prinz  " — 
New  design  for  dockisation — Chamber  of  Commerce 
favours  the  principle — Town  Council  appoints  a 
Dockisation  Committee — Stranding  of  the  "  Gipsy  " 
Dock  directors  on  the  Docks  Committee — Mr.  Howard's 
revised  report  on  dockising  the  Avon — Town  Council's 
decision  —  Competition  of  river  -  mouth  docks  with 
Bristol — Purchase  of  Avonmouth  Dock  suggested — 
The  Corporation  prefers  to  fight — A  "  retaliation " 
Bill — Mr.  C.  Townsend's  Dockisation  Committee — 
Sir  John  Coode's  advice — Committees  optimistic 
report  rejected — Proposal  to  buy  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  Docks — Corporation's  rebates  illegal — 
Passing  of  the  "  retaliation  "  Bill — Dock  amalgama- 
tion schemes :  rejected  by  Parliament — The  Mayor  and 
the  rival  docks  :  an  agreement  as  to  dues — Results 
on  revenue  of  City  Docks — Final  appearance  of  old 
Dock  Company — Port  and  Dock  Commission  Bill — 
Purchase  of  rival  docks  again  proposed — Mr.  W. 
Clark  Russell's  advice  gratis — Trade  at  Avonmouth — 
Green  s  Dock  and  Albert  Dock — Port  and  Dock  Com- 
mission Bill  withdrawn — Town  Council  agrees  to 
purchase  rival  docks — An  Act  obtained — Sir  Joseph 
Dodge  Weston. 

NEXT  as  a  fatal  disaster  to  the  explosion  of  the  Red 
Rover's  boiler  in  the  summer  of  1850,  by  which  fifteen  lives 
were  lost,  must  be  ranked  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the 
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Cardiff  tug  Black  Eagle,  on  Thursday,  November  ist,  1866, 
resulting  in  instant  death  to  the  captain  and  six  others  on 
board.  The  tug  was  taking  the  Norwegian  barque 
Aucutor  down  the  Avon  at  high  water  in  the  daytime. 
When  the  tug  was  opposite  St.  Vincent's  Terrace  her 
boiler  burst  with  a  terrific  noise,  the  vibration  suggesting 
an  earthquake. 

Some  persons  in  the  Hotwell  Road  saw  large  pieces  of 
the  boiler  rise  to  a  height  above  that  of  the  floor  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  and  afterwards  a  portion  of  the  boiler 
weighing  4 cwt.  was  found  in  Mr.  G.  Stacey's  garden,  Prince's 
Buildings,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the  deck 
of  the  tug.  The  windows  of  houses  in  St.  Vincent's 
Parade  were  smashed  by  the  explosion.  The  roof  of  No.  7 
was  cut  through,  and  the  chimney-stacks  were  knocked 
over.  This  house  and  No.  8  (Mr.  Leonard  Bruton's) 
suffered  most  damage.  A  good  deal  of  injury  was  also 
done  to  the  dockmaster's  residence,  No.  n,  and  the 
wonder  was  that  nobody  in  or  near  these  houses  was  hurt. 
There  were  some  remarkable  escapes. 

The  body  of  the  captain  of  the  Black  Eagle  (William 
Woodman)  was  immediately  found  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  large  wound  in  his  head.  The  mate 
(James  Livings)  and  the  engineer  (George  Ledger)  were 
discovered  killed  on  the  boat.  Four  others  were  blown 
into  the  water  and  drowned,  the  body  of  one  of  the  crew 
(William  Huish)  being  picked  up  in  the  river  at  Sea  Mills 
several  days  after.  The  boat  was  refloated  on  the  third 
day  after  the  accident.  The  owner  (Mr.  Strong,  of  Cardiff) 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  explosion.  The  tug  was 
but  five  and  the  boiler  only  three  years  old.  It  had  been 
tested  to  nearly  twice  the  normal  pressure  upon  it.  Bristol 
engineers  suggested  that  the  explosion  was  due  to  a 
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sudden  inrush  of  water  into  an  almost  empty  red-hot 
boiler.  In  this  way  steam  would  have  been  generated 
to  an  amount  that  no  safety-valve  could  take  off.  At 
the  coroner's  inquest  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  (Mr.  Galloway)  was  present,  and  he  favoured 
the  theory  that  a  sudden  increase  of  steam  caused  the 
explosion. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  accident  in  no  way  reflecting 
on  the  safety  of  the  port.  But  the  next  to  be  recorded 
was  one  which  again  seriously  damaged  the  reputation 
of  Bristol  in  that  respect  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the 
wreck  of  the  German  steamer,  Kron  Prinz,  on  Wednesday, 
April  ist,  1874,  and  occurring  as  it  did  soon  after  a  large 
sum  had  been  spent  on  works  of  river  improvement, 
sanctioned  by  the  Corporation's  Act  of  1865,  the  mishap 
was  particularly  annoying  to  the  Docks  Committee  and 
their  officers.  There  was  a  natural  disposition  to  attribute 
it  to  a  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  ship,  which,  it  was  said,  should  have  had  a  second  tug. 
The  Kron  Prinz  was  from  Sulina,  with  7,000  quarters  of 
barley  for  Messrs.  R.  &  H.  Adams,  and  came  up  the  river 
at  high  water.  When  near  the  Horseshoe  Point  she  struck 
the  right  bank,  and  could  not  be  moved.  She  lay  a  few 
hundred  yards  below  Sea  Mills  Station,  and,  fortunately, 
in  a  position  that  did  not  block  the  river.  But  it  was  not 
until  Tuesday  morning,  April  2ist,  three  weeks  after  going 
aground,  that  the  vessel  could  be  refloated.  About  half 
her  cargo  was  immediately  washed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  and  afterwards,  to  lighten  the  ship,  many  men  were 
engaged  in  removing  the  rest  of  the  grain,  which  had 
become  mixed  with  mud  as  the  result  of  successive  tides 
going  over  the  hull.  The  river  bank  was  strewn  with 
barley  for  a  considerable  distance. 
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At  midnight  on  the  20th  April  a  large  gang  of  men 
from  Messrs.  Charles  Hill  and  Sons'  shipbuilding  yard, 
Wapping,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Patterson,  the 
firm's  acting  manager,  left  Cumberland  Basin  to  make  a 
final  effort  to  refloat  the  ship.  Great  preparations  had 
been  made  on  board.  The  hatches  were  caulked  down, 
the  masts  and  funnel  removed,  and  huge  hawsers  had 
been  fixed,  reaching  high  up  over  the  railway  into  Shire- 
hampton  Park.  Several  tugs  were  at  hand,  and  in  all 
about  120  shipwrights,  riggers  and  labourers  were  engaged. 
After  several  hours'  laborious  work,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  tide,  the  ship  was  righted,  and  slid  down  into  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

There  had  been  daily  crowds  of  people  to  see  the  wreck, 
but  when  she  was  floated  many  thousands  of  spectators 
visited  the  river  banks.  Numbers  looked  on  from  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  and  one  of  these,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Times  and  Mirror,  said  he  saw  the  Demerara  across 
the  river,  but  the  sight  was  not  so  dreary  as  that  of  the 
dismantled  Kron  Prinz,  because,  although  the  Demerara 
broke  her  back,  she  remained  almost  upright,  and  therefore 
suggested  hope,  "  but  for  the  floating  and  denuded  hulk, 
side  uppermost,  and  shorn  of  all  its  accessories  that 
suggested  life,  upon  which  I  looked  down  from  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  there  was  no  hope."  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  £34,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  ocean  docks,  and 
the  improvements  carried  out  by  the  Corporation,  the 
advocates  of  a  dockised  Avon  remained  dissatisfied.  In 
their  view  Bristol  would  never  take  its  proper  position 
as  a  port  until  the  river  was  converted  into  a  huge  floating 
dock.  In  November,  1872,  a  dockisation  design,  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Fox  and  Son,  of  Westminster,  was 
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exhibited  in  the  Commercial  Rooms,  and  attracted  much 
notice.  It  showed  a  dam  across  the  Avon  at  a  point  near 
the  site  of  Avonmouth  Dock,  which  dock  was  to  form  an 
entrance  to  the  river  for  all  large  ships.  For  small  vessels 
there  was  an  entrance  at  the  other  end  of  the  dam  on  the 
Somerset  side  of  the  river.  The  cost  was  estimated  at 
£600,000,  for  which  sum  it  was  said  the  projectors  would 
hand  over  the  works  to  the  Corporation  if  that  body 
would  "  hypothecate  £25,000  per  annum  of  the  dock  estate 
for  a  term  of  years  to  be  agreed  upon."  The  engineers 
regarded  their  scheme  as  practicable,  without  making 
any  demand  upon  the  merchants  or  the  ratepayers. 

A  Dockisation  League  was  formed  and  showed  much 
activity  for  a  time.  And  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
Friday,  November  2nd,  1877,  about  eight  months  after 
the  opening  of  Avonmouth  Dock,  held  an  important 
meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers 
"  to  consider  the  question  of  dockising  the  river  Avon." 
The  President  (Mr.  John  Evans)  took  the  chair,  and  the 
attendance  was  both  large  and  representative.  The 
President,  after  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  joint 
committee  of  the  members  of  the  Docks  Committee,  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appointed  twenty  years  earlier,  had  not  per- 
severed with  dockisation— for  it  might  by  this  time  have 
been  an  accomplished  fact,  seeing  that  twelve  of  the  fifteen 
committee  men  were  in  its  favour — declared  that  in  spite 
of  "  all  the  discouragement  which  had  assailed  this  enter- 
prise from  the  time  it  was  first  suggested,  it  possessed  an 
inherent  vitality  which  nothing  was  able  to  extinguish." 
And  he  made  a  point  of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Avon.  "  It  seemed  a  very  melancholy  thing  indeed 
that  after  ships  had  traversed  the  ocean  and  encountered 
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the  perils  of  sailing  over  a  stormy  sea,  they  should  at  last 
come  to  grief  upon  the  banks  of  our  own  river."  Mr. 
Howard,  the  Docks  Engineer,  had  shown  them  how  to 
dockise  the  Avon,  added  the  President. 

Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  C.E.,  who  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  Severn  Tunnel  from  the  date  of  the 
first  scheme  originated  in  Bristol  at  the  end  of  1864,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Leonard  Bruton,  saying  that  he  could  see  no 
possibility  of  a  dam  in  the  Avon  interfering  with  the 
maintenance  of  deep  water  in  Kingroad.  This  letter, 
confirming  as  it  did  the  Docks  Engineer's  opinion, 
was  regarded  as  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of 
dockisation. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwill,  who  believed  that  all  plans  of  port 
improvement  were  inferior  to  dockisation,  pointed  out  that 
Avonmouth  Dock  had  been  built  because  the  advocates 
of  dockisation  had  been  defeated  nineteen  years  before. 
But  even  now  he  was  in  favour  of  dockising  the  river, 
provided  that  Kingroad  anchorage  would  not  be  injured, 
and  the  financial  problem  could  be  overcome. 

As  showing  the  effect  of  opening  Avonmouth  Dock 
on  the  trade  at  the  City  Docks,  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Prichard 
quoted  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  as  his  authority  for 
saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  vessels  that  had  gone  into 
Avonmouth  Dock  might  have  come  up  to  Bristol,  nearly 
all  of  them  on  the  same  tide.  Mr.  Prichard  added  :  "If 
that  is  not  competition,  direct  and  severe,  I  do  not  know 
what  competition  is."  Alderman  F.  F.  Fox  elicited  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  Low,  a  member  of  the  Docks  Committee,  that 
from  May  ist  up  to  the  beginning  of  that  week,  a  period 
of  six  months,  the  City  Docks  revenue  had  fallen  off  to  an 
amount  between  £4,000  and  £5,000.  This  was  no  doubt 
in  large  part  due  to  the  severe  depression  in  the  sugar 
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trade,*  but  "  a  considerable  and  material  part  of  the 
loss  could  be  attributed  to  the  rival  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side  of  the  Avon." 

The  meeting  unanimously  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
Town  Council,  which  set  forth  its  opinion  that  "  the 
question  of  dockising  the  river  Avon  should  receive 
prompt  and  effective  attention  from  the  representatives 
of  the  city  in  the  Town  Council,"  if  the  trade  of  the 
city  and  port  were  to  be  maintained  and  increased. 
The  Chamber  offered  to  assist  the  Council  in  coming  to 
a  proper  conclusion. 

This  memorial  came  before  the  Town  Council  on 
November  Qth,  1877,  and  consideration  was  deferred  until 
the  next  meeting.  Then  Mr.  George  de  Lisle  Bush,  the  senior 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  was 
Councillor  for  Clifton  Ward,  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  composed  of  six  members  of  the  Docks 
Committee  and  six  members  chosen  from  the  Council, 
who  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  docks,  to  report  on 
the  dockising  of  the  Avon.  In  January,  1878,  Mr.  Bush 
nominated  the  members  of  this  committee,  one  of  the 
chosen  being  the  Mayor  (Alderman  G.  W.  Edwards) .  The 

*  In  the  spring  of  1877  Messrs.  Finzel  and  Sons,  Bristol's  largest 
refiners,  went  into  liquidation.  The  premises  and  plant  at  Counterslip 
represented  a  capital  of  ^400,000.  The  failure  threw  large  numbers 
out  of  employment,  and  led  to  a  prolonged  agitation  against  bounties 
on  exported  sugar  given  by  foreign  Governments.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  urged  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty,  but  refused.  The 
Trades  Congress,  which  met  in  Bristol  in  September,  1878,  for  the  first 
time,  was  equally  opposed  to  any  protective  policy.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Clarke,  Messrs.  Finzel  and  Sons'  works 
were  bought  by  a  locally-formed  company,  with  a  capital  of  ^150,000. 
The  price  paid  for  the  works  was  ^71,500.  Business  was  restarted,  but 
the  result  was  a  heavy  failure,  and  the  refinery  was  finally  closed  in 
April,  1 88 1.  A  large  part  of  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Bristol 
Tramways  Company's  electric  power  station. 
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committee  met  in  February,  and  instructed  Mr.  Howard 
to  prepare  a  revision  of  his  report  of  1859  on  tne  dockising 
of  the  Avon. 

While  Mr.  Howard  was  so  engaged  there  occurred  yet 
another  wreck  in  the  river,  which  revived  memories  of  the 
Demerara  and  the  Kron  Prinz.  This  was  the  stranding  of 
the  Waterford  Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamer,  the 
Gipsy,  which  happened  on  the  night  tide  of  Sunday, 
May  I2th,  1878.  The  boat  had  arrived  in  Bristol  from 
Ireland  on  the  nth  with  passengers  and  cattle,  and  left 
Cumberland  Basin  for  Waterford  with  passengers  and 
cargo  in  the  early  morning  of  the  I2th.  It  was  then 
high  water.  When  opposite  the  gully  in  the  Black  Rock, 
the  steamer,  which  had  a  tug,  struck  the  bank  of  the  river 
on  the  Bristol  side.  As  she  could  not  be  moved,  the 
passengers  were  taken  off,  and  afterwards  the  crew.  As 
she  lay  the  Gipsy  blocked  the  navigation,  her  stern  being 
completely  under  water  when  the  high  tide  returned. 
Three  tugs  failed  to  change  her  position,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  exceptional  measures  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  The  Docks  Committee  was  called  together  on 
the  Monday  morning,  and  instructed  the  Haven  Master 
(Captain  Parsons,  R.N.)  to  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary  so  that  ships  might  get  in  and  out  of  the 
City  Docks  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  250  men  were 
immediately  set  to  work  to  clear  the  wreck  of  cargo, 
furniture  and  fittings.  On  the  Tuesday  a  large  gang  of 
navvies  was  put  on  the  Somerset  bank  to  cut  away  mud, 
and  so  deepen  the  water  as  to  allow  the  larger  vessels  to 
pass  the  wreck.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
on  the  same  day.  Mr.  George  Wills  stated,  for  the  Docks 
Committee,  that  it  was  proposed  to  use  dynamite  among 
other  means  to  clear  the  navigation.  Lieutenant  Durnford, 
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R.N.,  and  half  a  dozen  men  of  the  torpedo  service 
soon  arrived  upon  the"scene  to  apply  the  dynamite  charges. 
A  sergeant  and  three  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  were 
also  engaged  to  assist.  Charges  of  the  explosive  up  to 
200  Ib.  were  used.  On  the  iyth  of  May  several  windows 
of  houses  were  blown  in  by  the  force  of  an  explosion, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  noise  was  heard  a  few  miles 
•away. 

A  Bedminster~  youth,  who  was  watching  operations 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  Gully  on  Durdham  Down, 
estimated  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  wreck,  was 
struck  by  a  piece  of  metal  after  an  explosion,  and  had  to 
be  removed  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Steps  were  then 
taken  to  warn  spectators  and  others  of  impending  ex- 
plosions. The  last  charge  was  fired  on  Tuesday,  June  4th, 
and  then  very  little  of  the  Gipsy  remained  in  the  river. 
Indeed,  it  was  considered  that  the  course  had  been  cleared. 
Lieutenant  Durnford  spoke  almost  regretfully  of  the  fact 
that  an  end  had  come  to  a  period  of  fine  practice  for  him 
and  his  men.  Of  course,  there  were  large  crowds  attracted 
daily  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  for  as  long  as  there  was 
anything  worth  seeing,  and  brake  and  cab  proprietors 
made  big  profits  in  the  first  few  days.  The  ship  was 
valued  at  £15,000. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  in  1877 
the  inexpediency  of  electing  directors  of  the  rival  dock 
companies  to  the  Docks  Committee  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Henry  Naish.  There  were  then  four  members  of  the 
Committee  on  each  board,  viz.  Avonmouth  :  Mr.  C. 
Nash  (Deputy  Chairman),  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill.  Portishead  :  Alderman 
J.  Ford  (Chairman),  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Bilker,  Mr.  F. 
Terrell,  and  Mr.  W.  Pethick.  Mr.  Nash  was  also  Chairman 
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of  the  Docks  Committee.  They  were  all  re-elected  to  the 
Docks  Committee,  but  soon  afterwards  Alderman  Ford's 
three  colleagues  retired  from  the  Portishead  directorate, 
and  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Council,  1878,  on  the 
proposition  of  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  it  was  resolved 
that  no  director  of  either  channel  dock  should  be  eligible 
to  sit  on  the  Docks  Committee.  A  list  of  the  Committee 
had  been  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal,  and  the  virtual  expulsion  of  Mr.  Charles  Nash, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  T.  T.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill 
aroused  some  resentment  at  the  time.  But  it  must  to  an 
extent  have  relieved  those  gentlemen  of  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  attempting  the  difficult  task  of  serving  two 
masters.  Mr.  Nash  had  retired  from  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Docks  Committee  three  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  in  November,  1877. 

Mr.  Howard's  revised  report  on  dockisation  was  ready 
in  May,  1879.  He  dealt  with  the  objections  to  dockisation 
raised  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  Mr.  Thomas  Page  in 
their  reports  of  July,  1860,  and  after  carefully  considering 
the  important  question  of  Kingroad  anchorage  which 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  had  specifically  raised,  Mr.  Howard 
remained  of  opinion  that  "  the  diversion  of  the  tidal  water 
which  now  flows  into  the  Avon  would  not  only  be  without 
injury,  but  would  tend  absolutely  to  the  immediate  and 
permanent  benefit  of  the  roadstead  and  of  the  deep-water 
channel  of  the  Severn."  He  was  convinced  that  on  full 
investigation  his  opinion  would  be  confirmed,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  a  question  on  which  strong  views  contrary  to 
his  own  would  be  expressed. 

As  neither  the  inner  sill  of  the  Avonmouth  lock  nor 
the  bed  and  walls  of  the  dock  itself  were  deep  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  adapt  them,  Mr. 
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Howard  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  making  Avon- 
mouth  Dock  part  of  his  scheme.  He  submitted  two  plans 
for  dockising  the  river,  and  called  them  A  and  B.  The 
first  (A)  design  showed  an  entrance  direct  from  Kingroad 
about  1,500  feet  long,  leading  to  two  entrance  locks,  one 
of  60  feet  or  70  feet,  and  the  other  of  45  feet  in  width. 
These  locks  led  into  a  half-tide  basin  680  feet  by  430  feet, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  two  inner  locks  of  the  same 
width  as  the  outer  ones.  There  was  a  dam  placed  across 
the  river  a  little  above  the  Swashway  with  sluiceways  and 
overflow  weirs  for  regulating  the  level  of  the  new  floating 
harbour  and  for  the  discharge  of  floods.  The  estimated 
cost  was  about  £790,000.  The  second  design  (B)  provided 
r>asin  and  locks  in  the  Horseshoe  Point  with  entrance  at 
Hungroad,  and  a  dam  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bend  on 
the  Gloucestershire  side.  There  was  to  be  first  a  large 
lock,  530  feet  by  80  feet,  divided  by  an  intermediate  pair 
of  gates  into  two  chambers  respectively  330  feet  and  200 
feet  long.  The  lock  would  also  be  furnished  with  double 
pairs  of  tidal  gates  450  feet  in  length  from  sill  to  sill,  so 
that  long  vessels  could  be  locked  in  or  out  even  whilst  the 
tide  was  higher  than  the  water  in  the  new  floating  harbour. 
This  lock  would  in  some  measure  serve  as  a  half-tide  basin. 
In  the  flat  ground  between  this  large  lock  and  the  river 
was  designed  a  convenient  half-tide  basin,  the  outer 
entrance  to  be  60  feet  wide.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
basin  was  shown  an  entrance  lock  250  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide  with  one  pair  of  tidal  gates.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
these  works  could  be  constructed  in  the  land,  added  Mr. 
Howard,  without  expensive  coffer-dams.  He  estimated 
the  cost  of  this  design  at  about  £680,000.  But  on  account 
of  possible  difficulty  with  the  flood  waters,  Mr.  Howard 
afterwards  practically  abandoned  design  B.  Nothing  was 
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included  in  these  estimates  for  new  quays,  nor  for  the 
removal  of  the  sewage.  At  the  request  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  F.  Ashmead)  had 
prepared  a  report  to  accompany  Mr.  Howard's,  showing 
that  it  would  cost  in  round  figures  £280,000  to  take  the 
sewage  to  Charlcombe  Bay,  near  Clevedon. 

Mr.  G.  Wills,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Dockisation 
Committee  and  of  the  Docks  Committee,  presented  the 
report  of  the  Dockisation  Committee  to  the  Town  Council 
on  July  ist,  1879,  together  with  Mr.  Howard's  report. 
No  definite  recommendation  was  made,  the  Committee 
desiring,  Mr.  Wills  explained,  to  refer  the  whole  question, 
both  in  its  pecuniary  and  its  engineering  features,  to  the 
Council  for  decision.  The  points  as  to  the  possible  effect 
on  tide  and  floods  needed  further  investigation  before  a 
final  opinion  could  be  formed.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sent  a  memorial  asking  the  Council  to  give  preference 
to  design  A. 

Bearing  in  mind  a  report  already  presented  from  the 
Docks  Committee  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  Avonmouth 
Dock,  to  be  noticed  presently,  Mr.  Wills  said  he  thought 
that  the  citizens  should  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  the  financial  aspect  of  both  proposals.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  postpone  their  further  consideration 
by  the  Council  for  three  months.  Mr.  W.  Pethick  was 
sarcastically  curious  to  know  who  of  the  Docks  Committee 
would- father  the  proposal  to  purchase  Avonmouth  Dock, 
and,  getting  no  response,  taunted  members  with  their 
silence.  It  was  agreed,  at  the  instance  of  Alderman  J.  C. 
Wall,  to  defer  all  consideration  of  that  purchase  until  the 
directors  expressed  their  readiness  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Thus  the  question  of  dockisation  only  was  left  for 
debate,  and  after  much  speech-making  and  several 
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proposals,  a  three-hours'  meeting  closed  by  carrying  a 
resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  affirming  that 
the  creation  of  large  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
rendered  it  inexpedient  at  the  time  to  adopt  any  scheme 
of  dockisatioh. 

A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  Avonmouth 
Dock  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  William  Smith  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Docks  Committee  in  March,  1879.  Mr.  Smith 
argued  at  length  on  the  advantages  of  the  new  dock  for 
the  large  ocean  steamers  which  either  could  not  come  up 
the  river  or  would  not  take  the  risk.  From  January,  1848, 
to  January,  1879,  he  said,  the  city  had  spent  £1,141,900 
on  the  docks  and  river.  A  great  part  of  an  outlay  of 
£483,398  on  "  home  improvements,"  he  contended,  had 
been  unremunerative,  and  was  likely  to  remain  so.  It 
was  a  great  pity  that  Sir  John  Hawkshaw's  sound  advice 
to  build  a  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  not  been 
followed  by  the  Corporation,  but  no  benefit  was  to  be 
obtained  by  vain  regrets,  and  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  obtain  speedy  control  of  Avonmouth  Dock  if  it 
could  be  done  on  equitable  terms.  The  debate  was 
adjourned,  but  a  reference  to  Mr.  Smith's  proposal 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company,  which 
was  held  a  few  days  later,  the  Chairman  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  discussing  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  an  official  reply  to  Mr.  Smith's  statement 
was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone), 
the  Engineer  (Mr.  T.  Howard),  and  the  Haven  Master 
(Capt.  Parsons,  R.N.),  on  the  instructions  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Committee  (Mr.  George  Wills),  who  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  early  in  April  challenged  many 
of  Mr.  Smith's  deductions.  Mr.  Smith  had  said  that  the 
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expenditure  on  "  home  improvements  "  had  been  largely 
unremunerative.  The  Secretary's  figures  showed  that 
the  average  annual  revenue  for  five  years  before  the 
expenditure  (1858-63)  was  £46,862,  while  for  the  five  years 
ended  with  1878  it  had  risen  to  £73,032.  The  average 
of  expenditure  for  the  two  periods  had  been  £35,670  and 
£59,008  respectively.  Whereas  the  number  of  steamers 
over  800  tons  register  coming  to  the  City  Docks  had 
increased  from  one  in  the  five  years  ended  December,  1863, 
to  270  in  the  five  years  ended  December,  1878,  and  the 
sailing  ships  over  1,200  tons  register  had  increased 
from  20  to  40.  In  the  five  years  ended  1873  the  number 
of  such  sailing  ships  was  74.  Mr.  Girdlestone  considered 
that  if  Avonmouth  Dock  could  be  bought  for  £300,000  it 
"  would  be  a  speculative  affair  "  so  far  as  profits  were 
concerned,  "  even  if  the  dock  had  five  times  its  present 
traffic."  But  for  the  largest  class  of  ocean  steamers 
Avonmouth  was,  as  Mr.  Smith  had  said,  a  "  more  efficient 
instniment  "  than  Bristol. 

Up  to  date,  Mr.  Girdlestone  showed  Avonmouth  had 
withdrawn  12  per  cent,  of  the  grain  and  provision  traffic 
formerly  coming  to  Bristol.  This  represented  a  net  loss 
to  the  Corporation  on  that  traffic  of  £1,250  a  year.  A  good 
deal  of  that  percentage  was  due  to  concessions  made  at 
Avonmouth.  If  the  Corporation  owned  Avonmouth  Dock 
the  dues  could  be  adjusted  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  City 
Docks  in  regard  to  vessels  that  could  come  there.  But 
having  regard  to  the  £100,000  which  the  Corporation  had 
invested  in  Portishead  Dock,  upon  which  £18,000  interest 
had  been  paid,  and  the  effect  which  the  opening  of  that 
dock  would  have  on  Avonmouth  Dock,  the  Corporation 
might  not  consider  the  time  opportune  to  purchase  Avon- 
mouth  Dock.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  danger 
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that  the  dock  might  go  into  the  hands  of  persons  less  well 
disposed  to  Bristol  than  the  present  proprietors. 

Mr.  Girdlestone  presented  seven  conclusions  from  the 
statistics  he  had  prepared  : — 

"  i.  That  the  expenditure  on  the  river  and  port 
improvements  has  enabled  the  class  of  vessels  for  which 
it  was  intended  to  come  up  to  the  city,  and  that  without 
such  works  the  vessels  we  now  get  never  could  or  would 
have  come  up. 

"  2. — That  such  expenditure  has  been  successful  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.. 

"  3. — That  there  is  a  keen  competition,  especially  in 
the  grain  and  provision  trade,  between  Avonmouth  and  the 
City  Docks,  that  such  competition  is  at  present  not  nearly 
so  prejudicial  to  the  Dock  and  City  Revenues  as  Mr.  Smith 
seems  to  think,  and  at  the  same  time  benefits  the  owners 
of  Avonmouth  Dock  but  little. 

"  4. — That  the  chief  cause  of  this  competition  is  the 
saving  of  time  and  cost  of  distribution  via  Avonmouth  as 
compared  with  Bristol  equal  to  the  sum  of  2s.  gd.  per  ton 
in  the  case  of  grain  cargoes  destined  for  the  Midland 
Counties  brought  in  the  largest  class  of  vessels. 

"  5. — That  there  is  a  risk  of  the  Avonmouth  Dock 
being  purchased  by  a  new  company  over  the  heads  of  the 
Corporation,  who  might  by  further  reduction  in  the  dues 
cause  very  great  detriment  to  the  Bristol  Dock  Estate. 

"  6. — That  the  provision  of  further  trading  facilities, 
and  a  concession  of  dues  and  port  charges  at  Bristol, 
though  they  may  not  induce  the  largest  size  of  ocean 
steamers  to  come  up  to  the  City  Docks,  will  tend  very 
materially  to  keep  the  smaller  ones  trading  here  instead 
of  at  Avonmouth. 
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"  7.— That  docks  capable  of  accommodating  ocean 
vessels  have  tended  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  Glasgow, 
Liverpool  and  Hull.  That  the  Avonmouth  Dock,  even  in 
its  present  state,  is  likely  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  merchants 
in  Bristol,  especially  to  those  in  the  corn  trade.  But 
that  its  purchase  at  any  sum  over  £200,000  is  not  likely 
to  be  directly  remunerative  to  the  Corporation  until  its 
trade  is  five  or  six  times  its  present  dimensions,  or  until  it 
has  abstracted  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  trade  now 
done  at  the  City  Docks." 

There  was  a  further  discussion  by  the  Committee  in 
May,  1879,  when  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  the  purchase 
of  Avonmouth  Dock.  The  ratepayers'  money  should  be 
spent  in  competition  by  way  of  reducing  rates  and  on  home 
improvements  rather  than  purchase,  "  for  the  Avonmouth 
Company  is  not  in  a  position  to  go  on  much  longer  paying 
people  to  send  ships  to  its  dock  ;  and  I  think  the  rate- 
payers would  be  mad  to  buy  the  dock  until  its  stability 
has  been  more  established  than  it  is  at  present."  That 
was  the  spirit  of  others  on  the  Docks  Committee,  but  by  a 
majority  of  n  votes  to  6  Mr.  Smith's  resolution  in  favour 
of  purchase  was  carried,  and  the  decision  was  reported  to 
the  Council  on  June  24th  as  the  result  of  "  prolonged 
discussion  and  careful  consideration."  The  Council 
resolved  fo  do  nothing  in  the  matter  until  the  report  of 
the  Dockisation  Committee  was  before  the  House. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  later,  when  proposals 
were  first  brought  before  the  city  for  the  introduction 
of  electric  light  (November,  1881),  Mr.  Smith  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  an  interesting 
scheme  for  utilising  the  great  power  of  the  tide  in  the 
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river  Avon  for  generating  the  electricity.  Mr.  Smith  said 
he  believed  by  this  method  a  saving  of  about  £6,000 
per  annum  could  be  effected  compared  with  the  cost  of 
generation  in  the  ordinary  way.  Prof.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Bristol  University 
College,  had  made  calculations  (upon  data  supplied  by 
Mr.  T.  Howard,  Dock  Engineer)  showing  that  the 
available  tidal  power  at  Totterdown  was  over  6|  billions 
of  foot  pounds  per  annum,  equal  to  279,389  h.p.  per  tide. 
At  Rownham  the  power  was  three  times  greater,  and 
at  Avonmouth  over  2,000,000  h.p.  per  tide.  To  light  by 
electricity  the  4,274  street  lamps  then  in  the  city  would 
require  from  4^  billions  to  2  billions  of  foot  pounds  per 
annum  according  to  the  system  adopted.  There  was, 
however,  no  practical  result  from  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  and  in  March  1891  the  Corporation  voted 
£66,000  for  the  beginning  of  the  present  installation  with 
an  ordinary  power  station  on  Temple  Backs. 

Meantime  the  competition  from  Avonmouth  grew 
keener.  It  was  the  business  of  the  directors  of  the  Channel 
Dock  Company  to  make  the  undertaking  pay  if  possible. 
The  capital  expended  had  been  far  beyond  original  expec- 
tation. This,  of  course,  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
secure  a  large  trade  as  soon  as  possible.  And  the  most 
effective  method  of  attracting  business  at  once  was  to 
give  rebates.  Many  of  the  ships  entering  the  dock  could 
have  come  up  to  Bristol.  During  1878  it  was  estimated 
that  Avonmouth  took  18  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
port,  and  during  1879  3°  Per  cent. 

The  Docks  Committee  responded  by  allowing  what 
were  practically  money  presents  to  be  made  to  consignees 
of  grain  cargoes  discharged  at  Bristol,  and  during  1879 
that  was  done  to  an  extent  exceeding  £500.  When 
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Portishead  Dock  was  opened  the  competition  was  naturally 
intensified,  and  the  steps  which  Bristol  had  taken  to  cope 
with  Avonmouth  only  had  to  be  reconsidered.  In  June, 
1880,  a  large  sub-Committee  of  the  Docks  Committee  was 
appointed  to  advise  what  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
meet  the  competition.  On  July  2Oth,  1880,  the  Docks 
Committee  reported  to  the  Town  Council  that  the  Dock 
Estate  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  £4,000  a 
year  interest  on  the  £100.000  invested  by  the  Corporation 
in  Portishead  Dock,  and  the  Council,  taking  the  view  that 
it  was  an  investment  apart  from  the  Dock  Estate,  agreed 
to  transfer  the  charge  to  the  Borough  Fund.  From  that 
source,  that  is  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  at  large, 
the  interest  is  still  paid,  but  the  amount  has  decreased 
to  £2,935  per  annum.  This  reduction  is  due  in  part  to 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  £100,000  after  the  city's 
purchase  of  the  dock,  and  in  part  to  subsequent  redemp- 
tions of  bonds.  There  was  no  provision  made  for  a 
sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  £100,000,  which  was  originally 
borrowed  at  4  per  cent.,  and  afterwards  converted  into 
3!  per  cent,  irredeemable  stock.  The  unprofitable  invest- 
ment now  stands  at  £83,870. 

On  August  loth,  1880,  Alderman  G.  W.  Edwards 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
representing  the  three  dock  interests  to  consider  how  best 
to  stop  the  competition.  It  was  the  grain  trade  that  the 
new  docks  chiefly  attracted,  and  ten  days  after  this 
Committee  was  appointed,  viz.  on  August  2Oth,  1880, 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
Committee,  presented  a  report  in  favour  of  temporarily 
abandoning  the  Town  and  Wharfage  Dues  on  grain  at 
the  City  Docks,  and  the  paying  for  or  providing  labour  to 
discharge  the  cargoes,  because  the  bulk  of  the  grain  trade 
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had  been  attracted  to  the  competing  docks  where  no  such 
charges  were  imposed  on  the  merchants.  These  con- 
cessions, it  was  stated,  could  be  made,  and  yet  leave  a 
profit  on  each  transaction. 

Alderman  Baker,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  of  retaliation,  said,  whereas  in  1877  Bristol 
Docks  received  1,200,000  quarters  of  grain,  the  quantity 
fell  to  745,000  quarters  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
Avonmouth  Dock  ;  and  since  May  ist  of  that  year  (1880), 
when  Portishead  Dock  was  opened — after  a  period  of 
practical  suspension  to  prepare  better  accommodation — 
the  grain  imports  of  the  City  Docks  had  gone  down  to 
84,000  quarters,  representing  only  291,000  quarters  per 
annum.  The  competition  involved  a  charge  upon  the 
city  rates  of  £4,000  a  year. 

By  a  large  majority  the  Council  agreed  to  the  proposals 
of  the  Docks  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Pethick  remarked  :  "  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  war,  but  it  means  loading  our 
guns  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst."  Mr.  Pethick 
was  one  of  the  sub-Committee  that  drew  up  the  recom- 
mendations, and  he  accurately  interpreted  the  spirit  which 
moved  the  majority  of  the  Council. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the 
minority  of  the  Council,  and  among  large  numbers  outside 
the  Council  Chamber,  that  the  wrong  policy  was  being 
pursued  to  meet  the  competition ;  that  either  the  river 
should  be  dockised,  or  the  three  sets  of  docks  brought 
under  one  management.  On  this  second  point  opinion 
was  divided  between  the  advantages  of  municipal  control 
and  control  by  a  body  of  merchants  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent of  the  ratepayers.  In  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Docks  Committee,  the  opposition  pointed  to  the  decline 
of  the  sugar  and  timber  imports,  which  they  said  was  even 
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greater  in  proportion  than  the  falling-off  in  the  grain  trade. 
It  was  hard  on  the  ratepayers  at  large,  said  some  of  these 
critics,  to  add  to  their  burdens  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
£5,000  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  corn  merchants.  The 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  from  the  dock  boards 
proved  altogether  unable,  even  if  willing,  to  stop  the  contest. 

In  September,  1880,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  met, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  Wills,  to  consider  the 
question  of  bringing  the  three  docks  under  one  manage- 
ment. Mr.  C.  F.  Hare  moved  a  resolution  to  that  end, 
but  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  the  meeting  carried  an 
amendment,  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  to  memorialise 
the  Council  in  favour  of  dockisation. 

The  promised  further  retaliatory  measures  were 
submitted  to  the  Town  Council  by  the  Docks  Committee 
on  October  8th,  1880.  The  sub-Committee,  which 
included  the  more  influential  members  of  the  whole 
Committee,  had  advised  that  as  Bristol  had  been  deprived 
of  its  monopoly  by  the  building  of  docks  at  Avonmouth 
and  Portishead,  the  City  Docks  should  henceforth  be 
managed  upon  a  modern  policy  of  commercial  competition  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  the  works  should  be  brought  up  to 
requirements,  and  elastic  powers  should  be  taken  with 
respect  to  dues.  The  whole  Committee  approved  this 
policy.  A  Bill  was  proposed  to  enable  the  Corporation 
to  adjust  old  charges  ;  make  new  ones  ;  to  raise  £168,381 
perpetual  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  to  pay  off  the 
existing  1,740  dock  shares,  which  involved  £6,734  a  year 
interest ;  to  convert  the  various  dock  bonds,  amounting 
to  £690,100,  into  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock ;  to  spend 
£29,000  on  the  completion  of  river  improvements  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Act  of  1865,  and  to  raise  £50,000  for  stores 
and  a  granary. 
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It  was  proposed  to  do  many  other  things  to  meet  an 
attack  which  otherwise,  the  Docks  Committee  feared, 
would  become  irresistible  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able proposal  was  to  take  power  to  charge  dues  on  ships 
and  goods  at  the  outer  docks  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  within  the  Port  of  Bristol,  which  extends  from 
Hanham  Mills  to  the  Steep  Holm.  The  arrangement 
under  which  the  Corporation  received  a  proportion  of 
dues  on  small  ships  entering  the  river-mouth  docks  is 
explained  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  was  also  intended 
to  treat  all  ships  and  barges  coming  up  to  Bristol  from 
those  docks  as  if  they  came  from  other  ports,  and  were 
liable  to  pay  dues.  The  report  stated  that  such  vessels 
came  up  to  Bristol  for  repairs,  or  to  load  or  lie  up,  and 
paid  no  dues  of  any  kind  to  the  city  ;  and  small  ships 
from  the  outer  docks  could  discharge  part  cargoes 
at  Bristol  without  the  goods  being  liable  to  dues. 
Indeed,  many  thousands  of  tons  of  goods  were  so 
discharged,  thus  assisting  the  competition  of  the  outer 
docks. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  rearrangement  of  the  capital 
and  the  proposed  expenditure  (to  be  met  by  issue  of 
stock)  would  involve  a  charge  of  £35,000  per  annum,  or 
an  increase  of  only  £400.  The  revenue  for  the  current 
year  was  expected  to  be  £53,000.  The  £50,000  for  the 
granary  was  not  included  in  this  calculation,  as  it  was 
not  to  be  built  unless  there  was  an  assured  income. 
The  total  debt  of  the  Dock  Estate,  apart  from  this  £50,000, 
would  thus  be  increased  to  £902,481.  The  Council  gave 
general  consent,  but  left  out  the  proposal  to  build  the 
granary,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  Inskip,  who  also 
attacked  some  of  the  other  clauses,  but  without  success. 
Alderman  Ford,  who  had  all  along  said  the  Docks 
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Committee's  proposals  were  no  remedy,  now  characterised 
the  taxing  of  the  whole  community  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  as  "  the  worst  kind  of  communism." 

Daring  the  municipal  elections  of  1880  docks  and 
•dockisation  were  the  chief  topics  of  speeches  in  the  wards, 
and  many  resolutions  were  passed  for  dockisation.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  just  mentioned  a  resolution 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Spark,  asking  for  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  purchasing  the  outer 
docks.  Thereupon  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  proposed  a 
dockisation  amendment.  Mr.  Spark's  resolution  was, 
however,  carried,  though  on  the  iQth  of  the  same  month 
Mr.  Townsend  was  successful  in  getting  a  Committee 
appointed  to  report  on  dockisation.  The  Committee  was 
to  consult  an  eminent  engineer,  with  special  reference  to 
Mr.  Howard's  report  of  May,  1879,  and  the  existence  of 
the  river-mouth  docks 

Mr.  Townsend  was  naturally  elected  Chairman  of  this 
Dockisation  Committee,  and  a  preliminary  report  to  the 
Council  was  made  on  June  6th,  1882.  Desiring  to  first 
settle  the  question  as  to  floods  raised  in  Mr.  Howard's 
report,  the  Committee  consulted  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.E.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  was  advising 
the  Government  of  the  day  with  respect  to  floods  preven- 
tion generally,  on  which  legislation  was  contemplated. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  John 
Marten,  C.E.,  for  the  part  of  the  report  referring  to  floods, 
and  of  Mr.  George  James  Symons,  F.R.S.,  a  well-known 
meteorologist,  to  report  on  the  rainfall  of  this  district. 
In  the  result  the  Committee  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson  that  in  the  event  of  dockisation  of  the  Avon 
a  relief  culvert  should  be  constructed  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  Froom,  above  the  mill-dam  at  Stapleton  Lower 
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Mill,  to  the  Avon,  at  the  foot  of  Durdham  Down,  a 
short  distance  below  Rownham. 

In  his  speech  presenting  this  preliminary  report, 
Mr.  Townsend  said  the  floods  question  had  grown  in 
importance  since  the  Hawkshaw-Page  report,  because 
the  volume  of  flood-water  coming  down  to  Bristol  had 
been  found  to  be  about  43  million  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
instead  of  the  32  millions  suggested  twenty  years  earlier. 
There  were  114  mills  on  the  Avon  and  its  tributaries, 
but  even  if  the  culvert  were  made  there  need  .be  no  fear 
of  claims  for  compensation  ;  plenty  of  water  would  remain. 
The  cost  of  such  a  culvert  was  estimated  at  £200,000. 
Then  there  was  £279,823  for  the  removal  of  the  sewage, 
and  adding  these  sums  to  Mr.  Howard's  estimate,  the 
probable  cost  of  dockisation  would  be  £1,269,823.  The 
Council  authorised  the  Committee  to  spend  not  more  than 
£1,500  further — £945  had  been  spent  already — in  getting 
a  report  as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  dockisation. 

For  about  £600  the  Committee  obtained  the  necessary 
information,  and  presented  it  to  the  Town  Council  on 
May  25th,  1883.  The  engineer  called  in  by  the  Committee 
was  Sir  John  Coode,  who  was  chosen  because  there  was 
the  Kingroad  anchorage  question  to  be  tackled,  and  no 
civil  engineer  of  the  time  was  so  frequently  consulted 
by  the  Admiralty  as  Sir  John.  Asked  to  advise  whether 
there  was  a  good  prima  facie  case  to  warrant  the  heavy 
cost  of  a  fresh  survey,  of  borings,  &c.,  and  whether  the 
suggested  plan  of  dockisation  was  one  he  could  support, 
Sir  John  Coode,  after  a  visit  to  Bristol,  and  considering 
Mr.  Howard's  report,  stated  that  there  was  justification 
for  a  new  survey  and  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  all 
the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  a  final  conclusion. 
Sir  John  said  his  acquaintance  with  the  Avon  and 
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Severn  began  forty  years  earlier,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  connection  with  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Brunei. 

After  careful  consideration  of  facts  and  opinions, 
Sir  John  Coode  drew  the  deduction  "  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  sweep,  or  momentum,  of  the  Severn  tides  is 
so  distinctly  along  that  portion  of  the  Somersetshire  side 
of  the  Channel,  near  Kingroad  and  Avonmouth,  that  the 
configuration  of  this  section  of  the  Severn  shore  is 
independent  of  the  passage  of  the  relatively  small  volume 
of  tidal  water  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Avon,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  deep  water  along  the  shore  and  through 
Kingroad  would  be  permanently  assured  by  the  momentum 
of  the  Severn  tide-streams,  if  the  whole  of  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Avon  were  excluded  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  as 
has  been  suggested."  This  deduction  confirmed  the 
views  previously  expressed  by  the  Docks  Engineer  and 
Mr.  Charles  Richardson. 

Surface  indications  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
borings  appeared  to  Sir  John  Coode  to  be  favourable 
to  the  construction  of  the  works  necessary  to  dockisation, 
but  if  complete  investigations  were  decided  upon,  a 
further  series  of  borings,  especially  at  and  near  the  site 
of  the  proposed  dam,  would  be  essential.  A  dam  at  or 
near  Horseshoe  Point  was  not  recommended,  nor,  indeed, 
at  any  other  place  across  the  river  channel  within  the 
tidal  compartment,  unless  it  were  immediately  at  the 
entrance,  and  even  there  it  would  require  very  careful 
study.  As  to  using  Avonmouth  Dock  as  an  entrance  to 
the  dockised  river,  no  doubt  the  point  should  be  considered, 
but  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
whole  trade  of  the  port  through  one  entrance.  Sir  John 
Coode  agreed  with  the  proposals  made  for  dealing  with 
floods  and  sewage. 
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Reporting  upon  the  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme,  the 
Committee  pointed  out  that  the  import  trade  of  the  whole 
port  was  showing  a  tendency  to  diminish  rather  than 
increase,  even  allowing  for  the  closing  of  Finzel's  sugar 
refinery  in  1877,  and  the  failure  of  other  industries,  as  well 
as  the  current  depression  in  the  building  trade.  There 
had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  exports  since  the 
opening  of  the  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  as  the 
export  dues  were  either  nil  or  nominal  at  all  three  docks, 
the  revenue  was  not  appreciably  affected.  Taking  imports 
and  exports  together,  it  would  appear  that  with  the  rate 
of  increase  then  obtaining,  no  margin  of  profit  could  be 
looked  for  to  pay  interest  on  further  large  capital  expendi- 
ture. Unless  dockisation  would  bring  a  new  traffic,  such 
as  large  and  swift  Atlantic  passenger  ships,  and  an  expan- 
sion of  local  industries,  with  the  direct  shipment  of  exports, 
it  was  useless  to  reckon  on  such  an  increase  of  revenue  as 
would  be  required. 

In  considering  the  prospect  of  such  new  traffic,  it  must 
be  remembered,  continued  the  report,  that  Bristol  was  the 
nearest  English  city  to  New  York,  and  that  the  stream  of 
traffic  between  England  and  the  United  States  was  then 
so  enormous  as  to  require  almost  daily  sailings  of  the 
largest  vessels  from  Liverpool  alone.  There  was  a  pros- 
pect of  great  developments  of  this  traffic,  and  if  Bristol 
had  a  dockised  river,  the  largest  steamers  (except  the 
Great  Eastern]  could  enter  on  any  tide  and  berth  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  while  her  passengers  could  reach  London 
within  three  or  four  hours  of  leaving  Kingroad.  It  was 
probable  that  American  and  English  capitalists  might 
guarantee  to  run  a  number  of  vessels  per  week. 

A  great  increase  of  trade  between  South  Wales  and 
Bristol  was  anticipated  on  the  completion  of  the  Severn 
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Tunnel.  The  Committee  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  the 
statement  that  in  entering  upon  the  construction  of  this 
tunnel  the  company  "  looked  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the 
increase  in  the  trade  with  and  through  Bristol  than  that  of 
through  trade  to  London  as  the  main  source  from  which 
the  extra  revenue  was  to  come  wherewith  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  great  outlay  to  be  incurred.  Not  only  is 
it  anticipated  that  the  distribution  from  Bristol  of  grain, 
provisions  and  general  goods  will  be  greatly  stimulated  by 
means  of  that  tunnel,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
steamers  will  then  take  in  their  bunker  coal  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  instead  of  resorting  for  it,  as  now,  to  Cardiff  and 
Newport."  And  a  shipment  of  3,000  tons  of  bunker  coal 
per  week  was  believed  to  be  a  very  moderate  estimate. 
"  Indeed,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  will  be 
much  disappointed  if  the  trade  is  not  much  greater."  At 
that  time  there  was  being  carried  over  the  Great  Western 
Railway  from  South  Wales  to  Birkenhead  more  than 
800,000  tons  of  bunker  coal  per  annum,  and  if  shipowners 
there  would  pay  73.  or  8s.  per  ton,  why,  of  course,  argued 
this  optimistic  Dockisation  Committee,  there  was  a 
favourable  opening  for  Bristol,  which  could  deliver  the 
coal  so  much  cheaper. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  inland  carriage,  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to 
remove  their  works  to  the  sea  coast,  so  that  they  might 
better  meet  the  competition  of  French,  Belgian  and 
German  firms,  who  had  cheap  water  carriage.  It  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Bristol  to  provide  proper 
dock  appliances,  and  from  them  a  large  permanent  profit 
was  to  be  expected.  The  Committee's  estimated  outlay 
for  dockisation  was  : — 
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Cost  of  works,  with  additional  culverts  and  £ 

provision  for  floods              . .          . .          . .  990,000 

Purchase  of  land  for  wharves             . .          . .  60,000 

Building  a  portion  of  wharf  walls       . .          . .  100,000 

Compensation  and  sundries      . .          . .          . .  100,000 

Cost  of  coal-tips,  sheds,  patent  slips,  cranes, 
ferry-boats,  and  storage  room  for  100,000 

tons  of  goods            . .          . .          . .          . .  100,000 

Interest  on  capital  during  construction  of  works  136,875 


1,486,875 
Cost  of  removal  of  sewage       . .          . .          . .        250,000- 


£1,736,875 

In  estimating  a  revenue  of  £87,903,  the  Committee  put 
down  £31,200  as  coming  from  three  Atlantic  liners  per 
week,  each  of  3,000  tons  register,  paying  a  consolidated 
due  of  is.  4d.  per  register  ton  ;  and  £20,475  from  3,000 
tons  of  cargo  brought  by  each  vessel  paying  gd.  per  ton  on 
grain,  and  is.  per  ton  on  other  goods,  compared  with 
is.  nd.  and  2s.  4d.  at  Liverpool.  The  annual  expenditure, 
including  £65,133  for  interest  on  capital,  was  reckoned  at 
£85,133,  which  would  leave  a  balance  of  £2,770  for  con- 
tingencies and  sinking  fund,  it  being  suggested  that 
payments  into  the  sinking  fund  should  begin  ten  years 
after  completion  of  works.  A  proposal  for  dues  on  coast- 
wise goods,  and  on  Irish  cattle  and  pigs,  was  estimated  to 
bring  in  £8,859  Per  annum. 

Assuming  that  the  works  would  take  five  years  to 
complete,  and  that  the  money  could  be  borrowed  at  the 
low  rate  of  3f  per  cent.,  the  demand  on  the  rates  would 
be:— 
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Amount. 

Rate. 

£ 

ist  Year 

1,875 

id. 

2nd     „ 

11,250 

3d. 

3rd     „ 

22,500 

6d. 

4th     „ 

41,250 

nid. 

5th     „ 

60,000 

.  .     is.  4jd. 

Assuming  that  no  financial  help  came  from  the  railway 
•companies  in  respect  of  concessions  of  access  to  the 
harbour,  and  that  none  of  the  annual  income  were  realised 
{which  the  Committee  thought  was  incredible),  the  rate- 
payers' burden  would  be  £65,133  per  annum,  equal  to  a 
rate  of  is.  5|d.  The  Committee  did  not  assume  that  the 
trade  of  the  outer  docks  would  be  taken  from  them  if  the 
Avon  were  dockised,  but  they  based  their  figures  on  the 
absence  of  undue  competition.  The  experience  of  other 
ports  was  that  more  accommodation  swelled  the  volume 
of  foreign  trade  without  robbing  rivals  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Bristol's  foreign  trade  needed  stimulating.  The 
port  was  not  yet  able  to  accommodate  the  most  lucrative 
traffic — that  done  with  the  largest  class  of  Atlantic  liners. 
Preston,  with  two-fifths  of  Bristol's  population,  had  just 
determined  to  spend  £500,000  on  improving  the  Ribble, 
to  cater  for  ocean  steamers  ;  and  Manchester  Town  Council, 
by  44  votes  to  6,  had  resolved  to  promote  vigorously  the 
execution  of  the  ship  canal,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,000. 

'  These  northern  municipalities,"  concluded  the  Com- 
mittee, "  evidently,  therefore,  realise  how  important  it  is 
to  their  maintenance  as  manufacturing  centres  to  bring 
the  ocean-going  vessels  as  near  as  possible  to  their  own 
doors.  They  probably  foresee  that  on  cheapening  the  cost 
of  ocean  freight  and  inland  transit  depends  in  a  great 
measure  their  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
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rivals.  And  notwithstanding  that  they  possess  no  prestige 
like  Bristol  as  great  shipping  ports,  they  are  prepared  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  very  large  outlay  in  order  to  preserve 
their  existing  trade."  Several  years  later  the  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Committee  was  able  to  quote  the  then 
unsatisfactory  results  of  the  enterprise  of  Preston  and 
Manchester  as  a  caution  to  Bristol. 

The  Committee  left  the  Council  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  docks  at  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead,  whether  they,  or  either  of  them,  should  be 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  prior  to  or  as  part  of  the 
scheme  of  dockisation ;  but  the  Committee  being  satisfied 
so  far  of  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  dockising 
the  river,  recommended  a  new  survey,  the  cost  of  which, 
Sir  John  Coode  said,  would  be  £2,500  to  £3,000. 

Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  who  moved  that  the  report 
be  adopted,  declared  that  he  had  gone  into  the  inquiry 
without  bias,  and  had  come  out  "  a  strong  dockiser." 
The  Council,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  proceed  further 
with  the  matter,  being  more  intent  at  the  moment  on  the 
purchase  of  the  outer  docks.  And  therefore,  when  Mr. 
W.  Pethick  proposed  as  an  amendment  "  that  the  report 
be  received,  and  until  some  arrangement  is  made  to  place 
the  docks  under  one  management  it  is  not  desirable  to 
incur  any  further  expenditure  for  engineering  investiga- 
tion," the  Council,  by  34  votes  to  8,  agreed  to  that  course. 
The  prospects  of  dockisation  again  became  exceedingly 
remote  for  several  years. 

Turning  back  to  the  position  of  affairs  between  Bristol 
and  the  owners  of  the  river-mouth  docks,  the  Council  is 
found  steadily  supporting  the  Docks  Committee  in  the 
policy  of  retaliation.  Purchase  of  the  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  undertakings  had  been  first  definitely  proposed 
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in  the  Council  Chamber  in  October,  1880.  On  December 
3rd  the  Docks  Committee  reported  that  there  had  been 
several  interviews,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  competing 
docks  would  not  go  beyond  saying  that  they  were  prepared 
to  consider  sale,  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  and 
that  Portishead  directors  had  complicated  the  negotiations 
by  stipulating  for  protection  of  their  interests  as  owners  of 
the  railway.  The  Council  agreed  to  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, and  empowered  the  Committee  to  proceed  to 
make  terms,  and  two  months  later  the  Council  reaffirmed 
its  approval  of  that  principle.  So  promising  did  the 
directors  of  the  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company  regard 
the  prospect  that  they  prepared  a  Bill,  which  the  share- 
holders sanctioned,  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  purchase 
their  dock.  The  important  provision  was  that  at  any 
time  within  three  months  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
Corporation  could  give  notice  requiring  the  Company  to 
sell.  But  it  soon  became  patent  to  the  directors  that 
their  estimate  of  the  position  was  over-sanguine,  and  the 
Bill  was  dropped. 

Some  of  the  ratepayers  who  favoured  dockisation 
objected  to  the  negotiations  for  purchasing  the  outer  docks 
as  untimely,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  passed  at  a 
public  meeting,  was  presented  to  the  Council  in  April,  1881. 
That  body  had,  however,  already  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  meeting  by  deciding  not  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 
Corporation  Bill  or  to  sanction  a  clause  in  any  other  Bill 
to  facilitate  purchase. 

Certain  modifications  of  rebates  were  reported  from 
the  river-mouth  docks,  and  then  the  directors  complained 
that  the  Docks  Committee  had  not  kept  faith.  A  compact 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  there  was  difficulty  as  to 
signing  it.  The  Portishead  directors  declared  that  they 
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had  not  understood  some  of  the  conditions,  and  that  they 
were  of  a  nature  which  could  not  be  legally  accepted. 
There  was  great  jealousy  as  to  the  extent  of  the  concessions 
allowed  by  the  three  parties.  Charges  of  bad  faith  were 
freely  made,  and  personal  feeling  ran  so  high  as  seriously 
to  prejudice  success  in  negotiations.  Issues  were  confused 
by  conflicting  opinions.  Some  encouraged  the  Docks 
Committee  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  being  satisfied  that 
the  city,  with  unlimited  "resources,  was  bound  to  win. 
Others  demanded  immediate  purchase  of  the  outer  docks 
by  the  Corporation,  and  amalgamation  under  one  manage- 
ment. A  strong  party  advocated  amalgamation  under 
management  quite  apart  from  the  ratepayers,  on  the 
model  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  These 
again  were  divided  into  two  camps,  and  could  see  little 
good  in  each  other's  scheme.  The  many  and  influential 
advocates  of  dockisation  also  claimed  a  hearing.  Every- 
body seemed  to  have  a  remedy.  Everybody  wanted  a 
peaceful  and  final  settlement  of  the  trouble,  but  still 
the  struggle  went  on,  growing  in  severity  and  bitter- 
ness. 

So  much  did  some  of  the  ratepayers  resent  the  payment 
by  the  Corporation  of  labour  charges  for  discharging 
grain,  that  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  to  stop  it. 
On  January  I3th,  1881,  the  Docks  Committee  reported 
to  the  Town  Council  that  an  action  had  been  commenced 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  by  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  relation  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  an  active  promoter 
of  docks  amalgamation,  to  declare  the  payment  illegal, 
and  to  restrain  the  Corporation  from  making  any  such 
payment  or  allowance  or  supplying  the  labour.  The 
system  had  been  in  operation  about  fifteen  months,  and 
£1,515  had  been  paid  under  it,  but  it  was  denied  that 
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allowances  or  payments  had  been  made  to  merchants  in 
lieu  of  labour. 

It  was  decided  to  defend  the  action,  which  was  not 
heard  until  early  in  May,  1884.  At  the  hearing  before 
Mr.  Justice  Field  his  lordship's  comments  had  created 
the  impression  that  the  Corporation  was  going  to  get  a 
verdict.  A  considered  judgment  was  delivered  on  May 
3Oth,  1884.  Then  Mr.  Justice  Field  credited  the  Cor- 
poration with  acting  in  good  faith  when  reducing  dues. 
He  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  harm  had  resulted  to 
the  city's  interests,  but  rather  benefit.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  would  much  have  liked  to  give  judgment  for 
the  Corporation,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  that  there  should 
have  been  an  honest  intention  and  a  profitable  result. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  no  authority  had  been  cited  to 
show  that  the  Corporation,  which  was  in  the  position  of  a 
trustee,  could  deal  with  the  city's  charter  property — the 
Town  and  Wharfage  Dues — as  it  had  done.  Therefore 
judgment  must  be  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs.  This 
important  decision  of  course  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Corporation,  and  candid  critics  in  the  press  advised  that 
terms  should  be  concluded  with  the  enemy  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Having  made  the  initial  mistake  of  allowing 
the  outer  docks  to  be  built  by  private  enterprise,  the 
Corporation  was  told  that  the  sooner  the  unpleasant  dose 
of  amalgamation  was  swallowed  the  better.  But  the 
Corporation  had  long  before  this  judgment  got  the  upper 
hand  in  the  struggle. 

The  Corporation's  "  retaliation  "  Bill  reached  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  May  5th, 
1881,  and  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  O.C.,  the  leading  counsel, 
explained  that  the  object  of  the  promoters  was  to  secure 
freedom  to  conduct  the  dock  business  on  modern  lines. 
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Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  in  his  evidence,  made  a 
great  point  of  the  fact  that  barges  and  ships  could  leave 
the  outer  docks  and  come  up  to  Bristol  without  paying 
dues  to  the  Corporation,  because  they  were  simply  being 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  port  to  another.  Whole 
cargoes  could  be  barged  to  Bristol  in  this  way  without 
paying  a  penny  to  the  Corporation.  Mr.  George  Wills 
and  Mr.  William  Pethick,  other  members  of  the  Docks 
Committee,  supported  their  Chairman.  The  Secretary 
(Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone)  gave  figures  to  show  the  loss 
which  the  City  Docks  had  suffered  from  the  competition. 
The  decrease  of  revenue  in  1881  as  compared  with  1877 
was  nearly  £21,000,  which  he  allocated  as  follows  : 
Sugar,  £3,200  ;  timber,  £3,859  ;  wine,  £1,920 ;  grain,  oil- 
cake, flour  and  provisions,  £11,573 ;  this  amount  he 
described  as  loss  entirely  due  to  the  competition.  As 
confirming  this  evidence,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
advocates  of  dock  amalgamation  published  leaflets  showing 
that  in  1881  the  outer  docks  took  57  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
of  the  port,  and  the  next  year  63  per  cent. 

The  evidence  for  the  Corporation  Bill  was  subjected 
to  severe  cross-examination  at  the  instance  of  the  river- 
mouth  dock  owners  and  certain  individual  petitioners 
against  the  Bill,  the  suggestion  being  that  the  Corporation 
desired  first  to  depreciate  the  outer  docks  and  then  buy 
them.  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  leading  counsel  for  the  Avonmouth 
Docks,  described  the  process  as  cutting  the  throats  and  then 
purchasing  the  mangled  bodies.  After  five  days'  contest 
the  Corporation  got  the  Bill,  but  so  modified  that  the 
opponents  claimed  they  had  virtually  won  the  battle.  The 
Corporation,  however,  secured  what  was  the  main  object 
of  the  Bill — the  right  was  given  to  alter  rates  and  dues. 
With  this  power  the  Corporation  could  afford  to  sacrifice 
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the  provision  for  allowing  rebates,  which  was  struck  out. 
The  same  end  could  practically  be  obtained  by  lowering 
the  dues.  Authority  was  given  to  borrow  £44,000  for 
works.  Power  to  demand  rates  on  vessels  and  goods  in  the 
outer  docks  was  refused,  and  ships  from  those  docks  were 
still  to  be  premitted  to  use  Bristol  wharves  and  waters 
without  paying  for  the  accommodation.  A  few  more 
"  obnoxious  clauses,"  as  Mr.  Charles  Nash  called  them, 
were  expunged  by  agreement  before  the  Bill  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords'  Committee,  and  the  Royal  assent  was 
given  on  August  nth,  1881. 

Having  got  the  Act,  the  Corporation  instantly  made 
the  largest  use  of  it.  The  Council,  on  August  26th,  1881, 
sanctioned  reductions  of  Town  and  Wharfage  Dues  on 
timber,  petroleum,  raw  sugar  and  other  imported  goods, 
representing  about  £5,000  per  annum.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  chairmen  of  the  rival  dock  companies — 
for  Mr.  Nash  had  succeeded  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles — stood  up 
in  the  Council  Chamber  and  expressed  warm  approval  of 
the  reductions,  and  the  meeting  was  altogether  unanimous 
and  pleasant. 

It  will  have  been  already  understood  that  many^of 
the  public  were  enamoured  of  a  Harbour  Trust,  and  in 
November,  1881,  Parliamentary  notices  were  issued  of  two 
schemes — one  for  a  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  one 
for  a  Port  and  Docks  Commission.  The  first  Bill  proposed 
to  constitute  a  corporate  body  of  twenty-one  members, 
of  whom  at  first  sixteen,  and  after  the  transfer  of  the 
Corporation's  interest  nineteen,  should  be  elective,  paying 
not  less  than  £25  a  year  in  dock  rates,  and  elected  by  those 
paying  £10  dock  rates  per  annum.  Three  "  nominee  " 
members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  who 
should  serve  only  until  the  first  election  after  "  all 
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encumbrances  affecting  the  Corporation  undertaking  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  shall  be  paid  or  satisfied,"  and  the 
Admiralty  was  to  nominate  two.  The  transfer  of  the 
three  dock  properties  was  to  be  made  on  May  ist,  1883. 

The  consideration  for  the  transfer  was  to  be  £855,000 
in  respect  of  the  Corporation's  liabilities,  including  the 
£100,000  subscribed  to  Portishead  Dock,  £341,000  and 
£64,900  in  respect  of  the  liabilities  of  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  respectively.  These  several  liabilities  or 
"encumbrances"  were  to  be  redeemable  at  par  in  cash 
by  Harbour  Board  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock.  The 
fourpenny  dock  rate  on  houses,  which  in  1881  produced 
£12,860,  and  the  £4,000  interest  on  the  Portishead 
subscription,  were  no  longer  to  be  charged  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

The  Port  and  Docks  Commission  Bill  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  body  of  twenty-four  Commissioners — eight 
burgesses  of  the  city  nominated  by  the  Corporation,  two 
each  by  the  Barton  Regis  and  Bedminster  Boards  of 
Guardians  as  representing  ratepayers,  and  twelve  to  be 
elected  by  dock  electors  paying  £10  a  year  in  dock  rates. 
The  Guardians'  nominees  were  to  be  rated  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  at  not  less  than  £50,  and  the  dock  electors' 
representatives  were  to  be  dock  ratepayers  of  not  less  than 
£25  per  annum.  On  January  ist,  1883,  the  Corporation's 
Dock  Estate,  the  outer  docks  and  the  Portishead  Railway 
and  Pier  were  to  be  transferred  to  this  Commission  at 
a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  or  settled  by  arbitration,  the 
Commission  to  create  consolidated  stock  to  discharge  the 
debt,  or  to  pay  part  in  stock  and  part  in  money.  The  four- 
penny  dock  rate  on  houses  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
£100,000  worth  of  shares  held  by  the  Corporation  in 
Portishead  Dock  undertaking  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
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price  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission  to  the  Corporation  at 
such  valuation  as  an  arbitrator  fixed. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  Commission  was  to  begin 
to  create  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  all  Stock  in  eighty 
years.  If  the  Commission  found  it  had  not  funds  to  pay 
interest  on  the  Stock,  it  was  to  have  power  to  levy  a  rate 
on  the  city,  and  on  an  area  outside  including  Stoke  Bishop, 
Shirehampton  and  other  districts  since  brought  into  the  city. 

These  schemes  received  much  support  from  ratepayers 
outside  the  Town  Council,  and  from  a  small  minority  of 
the  members  of  that  body.  The  Bristol  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board  Bill,  however,  had  the  more  influential  backing, 
eighty-three  prominent  Bristol  merchants  being  the  chief 
promoters.  Among  them  were  John  Lysaght,  W.  H. 
Budgett,  S.  Budgett,  William  Butler,  Matthew  Dunlop, 
W.  H.  Wills,  Frederick  Wills,  E.  P.  Wills,  A.  Capper  Pass, 
Fenwick  Richards,  Henry  Derham,  J.  Hudson  Smith, 
Caleb  Trapnell,  Samuel  Thomas,  Francis  J.  Fry,  Richard 
Cripps,  Thomas  Harding,  E.  B.  Colthurst,  W.  A.  Todd, 
Donald  McArthur,  W.  H.  Davies,  Heber  Mardon,  T.  G. 
Northam,  B.  Perry,  J.  Wethered,  W.  H.  Harford,  Henry 
Daniel,  J.  W.  Hall,  William  Lane,  Samuel  Lang,  G.  H. 
Leonard,  Mark  Whitwill,  Albert  Petter,  Uriah  Alsop, 
J.  C.  Godwin,  Charles  Thomas,  A.  W.  Warren,  Alfred 
Robinson,  John  Robinson,  W.  Mills  Baker,  Thomas 
Baker  and  George  Lindrea.  Mr.  A.  W.  Warren,  who  was 
in  the  Council — the  "  Laureate  of  the  Council  "  he  was 
often  called  from  his  habit  of  quoting  poetry  in  his 
speeches — had  long  been  advocating  a  Trust,  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  expounding  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  chief  promoters  of  the  Port  and  Docks  Commission 
Bill  were  a  small  syndicate  in  London. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  January  2nd, 
1882,  Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson  presented  a  memorial  with  2,274 
signatures  in  favour  of  placing  all  the  docks  under  a  Trust 
or  Commission.  It  was  really  a  petition  in  support  of 
the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  Bill,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  other  Bill  contained  a  proposal 
which  could  not  be  carried  out,  viz.  the  purchase  of  the 
Portishead  Railway.  The  memorial  was  sent  to  the 
Parliamentary  Bills  Committee. 

In  February  there  came  to  the  Council  a  petition 
seventy-two  yards  long,  containing  the  names  of  6,000 
ratepayers  who  approved  the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
Bill,  which  Mr.  William  Lane  said  was  the  most  important 
dock  scheme  that  had  been  before  the  House  since  1848. 
He  desired  the  Council  to  approach  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  with  a  view  to  making  terms.  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
Joseph  Dodge  West  on)  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  when  he  said  the  management 
of  the  docks  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  ratepayers. 
Avonmouth  had  first  commenced  the  system  of  making 
allowances  to  ships.  When  Portishead  Dock  was  opened 
the  allowances  were  considerably  increased,  and  if  in  face 
of  that  the  Bristol  Docks  Committee  had  not  done  the  same, 
the  trade  of  the  old  docks  would  have  been  much  more 
affected  than  was  the  case.  As  a  business  man,  he  could 
not  see  the  equivalent  that  was  offered  by  the  promoters 
of  these  trust  schemes.  The  Parliamentary  Bills  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  both  Bills  should  be  opposed. 

Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  declared  that  the  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  Bill  was  merely  a  scheme  to  saddle  the 
city  with  the  outer  docks,  to  which  Mr.  Charles  Nash 
replied  that  as  a  company  the  owners  of  Avonmouth 
Dock  knew  nothing  about  the  proposal. 

12  a 
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Mr.  James  Inskip  reminded  the  Council  that  municipal 
management  had  not  been  a  conspicuous  financial  success, 
for  in  giving  evidence  in  1881  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Tonnage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Docks  (Mr.  F.  B. 
Girdlestone)  had  stated  that,  taking  into  account  the  City 
Dues,  there  was  a  loss  in  working  the  docks. 

This  evidence  had  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by 
advocates  of  a  Dock  Trust  in  support  of  their  case,  for 
Mr.  Girdlestone  had  emphasised  his  statement  by  explain- 
ing that  in  1879  the  Dock  Estate  paid  over  to  the  city  in 
City  Dues  £4,437,  and  received  from  the  city  in  the  shape 
of  the  fourpenny  rate,  £12,500,  adding  :  "  We  should  be 
distinctly  bankrupt  without  the  fourpenny  rate,"  which, 
of  course,  was  true. 

However,  the  Council  determined  to  oppose  both  Bills. 
And  when  the  promoters  came  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  March  2Oth,  1882,  they  were, 
of  course,  "opposed  to  each  other.  Each  had  also  to  face 
the  opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  the  outer  docks  and 
the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Railway  Companies; 
and  the  Port  and  Docks  Commission  Bill  had  further  the 
antagonism  of  rating  authorities  and  private  property 
owners. 

In  opening  the  case  for  the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
Bill,  Mr.  Littler,  Q.C.,  described  the  dock  competition  at 
Bristol  as  a  cut-throat  policy  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop.  His  clients'  scheme  was  the  proper 
remedy ;  the  other  was  "  irrational "  because  of  its 
provision  for  increasing  the  rating  area.  WThereas  6,000 
ratepayers  had  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  Bill,  only  one-third  of  that  number  sup- 
ported the  Port  and  Docks  Commission  Bill.  Mr.  Littler 
amused  the  Lords  Committee  by  his  description  of  the 
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failure  of  his  clients  to  bring  the  combatants  at  Bristol 
together.  The  Corporation  would  hold  no  parley  with 
them  ;  and  whenever  two  parties  to  the  triangular  duel 
happened  to  agree,  the  third  proved  irreconcilable.  If 
Bristol  and  Avonmouth  agreed,  Portishead  would  not. 
If  Bristol  and  Portishead  agreed,  then  Avonmouth  stood 
out.  And  if  by  any  chance  Avonmouth  and  Portishead 
acted  together,  Bristol  opposed.  Unless  Parliament 
interfered,  this  state  of  affairs  was  likely  to  continue. 

Evidence  for  the  Bill  was  given  by  Mr.  James  Inskip, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  Mr.  P.  S.  Macliver,  M.P.  (proprietor  of 
the  Western  Daily  Press  and  Member  for  Plymouth), 
Mr.  William  Lane,  Mr.  A.  W.  Warren,  Mr.  William  Butler 
and  Mr.  Mark  Whitwill. 

The  case  for  the  Port  and  Docks  Commission  was 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee's  decision  was  given  on 
the  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  Bill.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne, 
Q.C.,  for  the  promoters,  called  Mr.  R.  C.  Stephens,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Jenkins,  Mr.  James  Scoones,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wills.  The  last-named  had  given  evidence  for  the  rival 
Bill,  and  explained  that  he  felt  able  to  support  both. 
Mr.  James  Cooke,  solicitor  to  the  promoters,  in  cross- 
examination  stated  that  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Beattie  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  all  of  London,  were  among  the  promoters, 
and  would,  he  supposed,  receive  a  commission  in  the 
ordinary  course.  Whereupon  Mr.  Littler  raised  much 
laughter  by  asking  if  that  was  why  it  was  called  a  "Com- 
mission "  Bill.  On  the  fourth  day,  without  calling  upon 
the  opposition  to  go  into  the  witness-box,  the  Select 
Committee  rejected  both  Bills. 

There  was  a  long  and  lively  debate  in  the  Town  Council 
Chamber  on  December  I3th,  1881,  after  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
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Committee  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Avonmouth  and  Portis- 
head  Companies.  Mr.  J.  Bartlett  proposed  that  the  Docks 
Committee  should  be  instructed  to  discontinue  the  pay- 
ments made  for  the  discharge  of  grain  cargoes,  the  directors 
of  the  outer  docks  having  expressed  willingness  to  make 
equivalent  alterations  in  rebates  allowed  by  them  on 
similar  cargoes.  And  Mr.  Uriah  Alsop,  in  seconding  this 
proposition,  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Avonmouth  Company  complaining  that  although  at 
Avonmouth  rebates  had  been  reduced,  Bristol  had  not 
kept  faith  and  followed  suit.  There  was  talk  in  the  city, 
said  Mr.  Alsop,  of  bringing  the  directors  of  the  outer 
docks  to  their  knees.  He  thought  that  even  more  than 
that  had  been  done. 

Alderman  G.  W.  Edwards  said  he  had  contributed  to 
Avonmouth  Dock  because  he  thought  it  was  to  bring  new 
trade  to  the  port.  He  would  rather  have  flung  his  money 
into  the  sea  than  have  given  it  to  a  competing  dock, 
"  and,"  he  continued,  amid  cheers  and  laughter,  "  I  have 
consulted  my  solicitor  as  to  whether  a  mandamus  could 
be  obtained  against  Avonmouth  for  taking  away  Bristol's 
trade." 

Mr.  W.  Pethick,  who  never  minced  his  words,  spiritedly 
defended  the  Docks  Committee,  "  who  had  been  assailed 
by  vituperation  and  calumny  seldom  equalled,"  and 
declared  that  the  whole  of  the  funds  for  the  agitation  in 
the  city  had  been  supplied  by  those  interested  in  the  outer 
docks.  This  charge  created  an  uproar,  and  after  indignant 
denials  by  Alderman  Ford,  Mr.  Charles  Nash  and  Mr. 
James  Inskip,  the  Mayor  induced  Mr.  Pethick  to  withdraw 
his  words.  It  was  stated  by  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker 
that  the  corn,  sugar,  petroleum  and  African  trades  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  City  Docks,  and  the  only  line 
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left  was  the  City  Line,  and  that  remained  because  of 
concessions  granted.  Every  effort  had  been  made  to  get 
the  Irish  traffic  for  the  outer  docks. 

In  reply,  Alderman  Ford  denied  that  there  had  been 
solicitation,  and  said  if  the  outer  docks  had  not  been 
opened,  the  Bristol  Docks  would  have  had  no  trade  at  all. 

The  Council  agreed  to  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Charles 
Townsend  to  instruct  the  Docks  Committee  to  make  a 
further  attempt  to  stop  the  competition,  and  arrange 
equitable  terms  for  differential  rates  on  vessels  and  a 
uniform  tariff  on  goods.  A  proposal  to  spend  £7,000  on 
more  shed  accommodation  at  Bristol  was  deferred  pending 
the  appearance  of  the  next  dock  accounts  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dock  Trust  question. 

On  February  I4th,  1882,  the  Docks  Committee  in- 
formed the  Council  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  the 
interview  with  the  directors  of  the  Avonmouth  and  Portis- 
head  Docks,  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Council  on 
December  I3th.  But  there  had  been  correspondence  on  a 
proposal  to  allow  Bristol  to  charge  a  differential  (lower) 
rate  to  meet  the  cost  of  towage,  which  in  and  out  was 
sixpence  per  ton.  If  a  differential  rate  of  only  twopence 
per  ton  were  allowed,  as  proposed  by  the  directors  of  the 
outer  docks,  it  would  still  pay  grain  ships  to  prefer  those 
docks  to  Bristol.  The  Committee  had  held  out  for  three- 
pence difference,  and  regretted  that  there  had  been  no 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  Avonmouth  and  Portishead 
Directors  had  refused  to  reimpose  their  former  charges 
on  grain.  Alderman  Baker  said  if  the  agreement  Bristol 
wanted  had  been  adopted,  £20,000  to  £25,000  a  year 
more  revenue  would  be  shared  by  the  three  dock  concerns. 

Alderman  Ford  explained  that  the  outside  dock 
authorities  could  not  suddenly  reimpose  dues,  they 
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desired  to  do  so  gradually  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Nash  stated 
that  in  the  three  years  1879  to  1881  there  were  119  ships 
taken  into  Avonmouth  Dock  which  could  not  have  come 
up  to  Bristol  on  the  same  tide. 

There  being  no  sign  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  Alder- 
man F.  F.  Fox  had  the  happy  inspiration  to  suggest  that 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  D.  Weston)  should  intervene.  His 
Worship  was  one  of  the  original  shareholders  in  Portishead 
Dock,  but  he  was  above  all  things  anxious  to  bring  a 
regrettable  state  of  affairs  to  an  end,  and  his  personal 
influence  with  all  parties  was  known  to  be  considerable. 
With  modest  reluctance  the  Mayor  accepted  the  Council's 
instant  and  eager  endorsement  of  Alderman  Fox's  proposal, 
and  on  May  gth,  1882,  His  Worship  had  the  gratification 
of  reporting  his  success.  There  had  been  a  compromise 
over  the  amount  of  the  differential  rate  in  favour  of 
Bristol.  The  city  had  asked  for  threepence,  Avonmouth 
and  Portishead  said  twopence  was  sufficient,  but  in  the 
end  twopence-halfpenny  had  been  agreed  upon.  There 
were  a  few  other  conditions.  Town  and  Wharfage  Dues, 
equal  to  three-halfpence  per  quarter,  were  to  be  re- 
imposed  on  grain  cargoes  at  Bristol,  and  there  was  to  be 
a  corresponding  dock  due  charged  at  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  re- 
ductions made  to  old  lines  of  steamers  should  not  exceed 
25  per  cent,  until  the  same  concession  was  made  to 
new  lines.  The  Mayor  added  that  the  proprietors  of 
Sharpness  Dock,  who  had  been  compelled  to  reduce 
dues  to  meet  the  Bristol  competition,  would  now  raise 
their  dues. 

The  Mayor  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  services, 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  Alderman  Ford  and  Mr. 
Charles  Nash  all  speaking  in  highest  terms  of  his  tact 
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and  courtesy.  There  were  times  in  the  period  of 
negotiation,  Alderman  Baker  said,  when  he  despaired  of 
success.  But  the  Mayor  had  always  returned  to  the 
matter  undaunted,  and  had  triumphed  at  last. 

It  was,  indeed,  no  mean  feat  of  conciliation  which  His 
Worship  had  accomplished,  as  many  still  living  will  agree. 
In  June  following  the  Council  sanctioned  the  reimposition 
of  dues  on  grain  and  the  uniform  tariff  on  goods,  which 
was  part  of  the  agreement.  Some  minor  reductions  were 
made  at  Bristol  to  correspond  with  the  dock  dues  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  it  was  estimated  that  the  net  result 
would  be  an  increase  of  £4,000  per  annum  revenue  at  the 
City  Docks.  The  agreement  came  into  force  immediately, 
and  was  for  one  year  subject  to  renewal  with  three  months' 
notice  before  expiration.  A  consolidation  of  Bristol  dues 
was  carried  out,  which  enabled  merchants  to  discharge 
Dock,  Town  and  Wharfage  Dues  by  one  payment  instead 
of  three  ;  and  ships  paid  once  instead  of  five  times.  More 
congratulatory  speeches  were  made  by  members  of  the 
Council,.  Mr.  C.  B.  Hare  referring  to  the  agreement  as  the 
end  of  a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  hoping  that  the  words  of 
Terence  would  come  true  once  more — Amantium  irce 
amoris  integratio  est. 

In  a  speech  made  to  the  Council  on  August  8th,  1882, 
dealing  with  the  dock  accounts  for  the  year  ended  April, 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  said  the  figures  were  not  so 
bad  as  might  have  been  expected,  having  regard  to  the 
underbidding  of  the  rival  docks.  On  the  dues  there  was 
a  loss  of  £5,698,  of  which  over  £1,700  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  reductions  sanctioned  in  August,  1881.  Yet  the 
docks  had  taken  only  £10,000  from  the  ratepayers  com- 
pared with  £12,800  in  the  previous  year.  The  working 
agreement,  which  had  been  in  operation  two  months,  had 
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already  benefited  the  revenue  of  all  the  docks.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  the  tonnage  of  the  three  docks  was  448,844. 
The  tonnage  of  the  City  Docks  in  1876  was  470,295.  This 
showed  that  the  traffic  had  been  divided  between  the 
three  docks.  Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson  had  published  in  the 
newspapers  a  statement  that  the  City  Docks  had  lost 
£16,362.  In  a  sense,  said  Alderman  Baker,  the  figures  were 
no  doubt  correct.  But  there  were  several  deductions 
which  should  be  made,  including  the  £4,000  per  annum 
in  respect  of  the  Corporation's  investment  at  Portishead, 
and  the  loss  should  be  put  down  at  £1,722  instead  of 
£16,362.  If,  however,  the  trade  of  the  City  Docks  had 
been  allowed  to  disappear  entirely,  and  warehouses  and 
many  dwellings  had  become  empty  as  a  result,  that  would 
have  meant  a  loss  of  at  least  £50,000,  or  £12,500  per  annum, 
taking  the  city  rates  at  55.  in  the  pound.  The  Alderman 
informed  the  Council  that  the  issue  of  Debenture  Stock 
at  3 1  per  cent.,  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1881,  had  been 
most  successful.  People  had  sold  Consols  to  buy  the 
Corporation  Stock.  The  conversion  already  represented 
a  saving  of  £1,600  a  year.  The  Act  had  stipulated  that 
the  Stock  should  bear  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent., 
and  the  market  allowed  a  successful  issue  at  3|  per  cent. 

Here  may  be  recorded  the  last  official  appearance  in 
the  public  journals  of  the  old  Dock  Company,  whose 
property  the  Corporation  had  bought  in  1848.  Soon 
after  the  Act  of  1881  was  passed,  the  Corporation  gave 
six  months'  notice  to  redeem  the  rent-charge  created  by 
the  Act  of  1848.  This  notice  expired,  and  payment 
was  made  on  May  ist,  1882.  The  next  day  the  directors 
of  the  Company  met  to  sign  cheques  and  dividend  warrants. 
The  total  number  of  shares  was  1,740,  and  the  proprietors 
of  523  shares  had  previously  arranged  to  take  Corporation 
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Stock  as  payment  for  their  shares,  leaving  the  owners  of 
1,217  shares  to  receive  cheques.  The  sum  thus  distributed 
was  £117,770.  The  signing  of  these  cheques  was  the  last 
function  to  be  performed  by  the  directors. 

The  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  Bill  and  the  Port  and 
Docks  Commission  Bill  having  been  got  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  result  of  the  year's  (1881-2)  trading  at  the  City 
Docks  being  considered  satisfactory,  the  Town  Council 
felt  no  difficulty  about  authorising  the  extension  of  shed 
accommodation,  largely  for  the  grain  trade,  at  a  cost  of 
£7,000.  This  outlay  had  been  deferred  in  the  previous 
December. 

At  this  (August,  1882)  meeting  of  the  Council  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  as  Docks  Engineer, 
was  accepted  with  regret.  Allusion  was  made  to  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  dock  improvements  under 
the  Act  of  1865,  and  the  making  of  the  Harbour  Railway. 
After  some  discussion,  the  House  agreed  to  appoint  Mr. 
Howard  Consulting  Engineer  at  £150.  The  Docks  Com- 
mittee had  proposed  to  advertise  for  a  successor,  but 
Mr.  James  Inskip's  amendment  to  promote  the  second 
engineer,  Mr.  John  Ward  Girdlestone,  was  adopted  by 
the  Council.  Mr.  Howard's  income  since  1855,  from 
salary  and  commissions,  had  averaged  £747  per  annum. 
Mr.  Girdlestone's  salary  was  fixed  at  £500. 

Although  the  agreement  between  the  dock  owners 
which  the  Mayor  had  been  instrumental  in  securing 
worked  satisfactorily,  there  was  all  the  time  a  feeling  of 
distrust  in  the  city.  The  agreement  was  only  tentative, 
and  it  was  eminently  desirable  to  establish  one  control. 
The  two  amalgamation  Bills  had  failed,  and  although 
a  new  Commission  Bill  was  being  actively  promoted  by 
Mr.  Henry  White  and  his  friends,  who  were  joined  by 
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promoters  of  the  defunct  rival  Bill,  there  was  a  growing 
disposition  to  favour  purchase  of  the  outer  docks  by  the 
Corporation.  There  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  appointed  in  1881  to  ascertain  on 
what  terms  the  purchase  could  be  made,  but  practically 
no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  negotiations,  as  Alderman 
Spark  admitted  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  October  3Oth, 
1882.  To  a  great  extent  this  proposal  was  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Townsend's  Dockisation 
Committee  had  not  presented  its  further  report. 

When,  however,  on  November  gth,  1882,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Weston  was  re-elected  Mayor,  the  question  of  purchase 
was  again  raised  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hare,  who  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms 
the  two  docks  could  be  bought.  In  deference  to  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  House,  Mr.  Hare  withdrew  his 
proposition. 

Towards  the  close  of  1882  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  the 
novelist  of  the  sea,  came  to  Bristol  as  the  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Daily  Telegraph  engaged  in  writing 
sketches  of  various  ports.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  facilities  at  Avonmouth  Dock.  He  felt  satisfied  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  burgesses  would  "  finally  determine 
them  in  consolidating  the  whole  of  their  docks  into  one 
estate  "  under  one  control.  "  When,"  asked  Mr.  Clark 
Russell,  "  will  the  Corporation  discover  that  they  are 
living  in  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
before  long  we  shall  have  reached  the  year  1900  ?  "  As 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  happily  still  with  us,  and  a  near 
neighbour  at  Bath,  he  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Corporation  has  long  since  made  the  discovery 
he  suggested. 

At  the  time  Mr.   Clark   Russell  was  in   Bristol,   the 
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Directors  of  Avonmouth  Dock  were  advertising  it  as  one 
at  which  there  had  never  been  the  slightest  detention  of 
ships  for  want  of  water,  which  could  be  said  of  no  other 
dock  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  Ships  of  3,000  tons  burthen 
had  gon£  into  the  dock,  discharged,  and  got  to  sea  again, 
while  ships  half  their  size  had  been  "  lying  at  anchor  in 
Kingroad  waiting  for  sufficient  water  to  take  them  to 
neighbouring  ports."  The  Great  Western  and  the  Anchor 
Lines  had  regular  sailings  from  Avonmouth  to  New  York 
and  Montreal.  The  Government  had  used  the  dock  for 
landing  and  embarking  troops.  In  1881  the  import  trade 
was  250,000  tons,  and  the  export  trade  55,000  tons  ;  and 
the  warehouse  accommodation,  about  17  acres,  was  not 
equalled  at  any  competing  dock. 

The  amount  paid  in  dues  by  the  Avonmouth  Dock 
to  Bristol  in  the  year  1882  was  £581,  compared  with  £115 
paid  by  Portishead. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corporation  having 
purchased  Green's  dry  dock  (300  feet  by  50  feet),  in  Canons' 
Marsh,  reported  the  fact  to  the  Council  on  January  ist, 
1883.  The  Committee  proposed  to  improve  the  access  to 
•Canons'  Marsh  by  filling  up  the  dock  and  making  a  road 
across  the  property.  The  shipwrights  memorialised  the 
•Council  in  favour  of  retaining  the  dry  dock,  and  the 
scheme  was  reconsidered.  There  was  much  discussion 
of  the  subject  among  the  shipping  community.  The 
Committee  adhered  to  their  plan,  but  in  June  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  Albert  Dock  for  £10,000, 
for  the  purposes  of  adapting  as  a  modern  dry  dock. 
The  Council  agreed.  In  February,  1884,  however,  the 
Docks  Committee  suggested  the  making  of  the  gridiron 
now  in  position  outside  Cumberland  Basin,  instead  of 
adapting  the  Albert  Dock.  The  dock  would  cost  £60,000 
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to  make,  and  the  gridiron  could  be  provided  for  £6,000, 
and  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  shipping. 
This  course  was  adopted,  and  the  gridiron  was  completed 
about  fourteen  months  afterwards.  The  two  docks  were 
subsequently  filled  up. 

Notices  were  given  by  the  promoters  of  the  Port  and 
Dock  Commission  Bill  to  come  before  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1883.  The  Council  decided  to  oppose  the 
scheme.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  4th,  Mr.  Henry  White,  who  acted  as 
Secretary  to  the  promoters,  stated  that  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  previous  year  had  been  united  to  secure 
dock  amalgamation,  leaving  railways  out  of  consideration. 
The  original  capital  of  the  three  dock  concerns  was  : 
Bristol,  £855,000  (including  £100,000  at  Portishead)  ; 
Avonmouth,  £839,000  ;  and  Portishead,  £230,000,  making 
a  total  of  £1,924,000.  The  two  docks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  Mr.  White  added,  could  be  acquired  for 
£850,000,  and  the  proprietors  were  prepared  to  accept 
3|  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock,  guaranteed  by  the  city,  in 
exchange  for  their  holdings.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  price  of  the  rival  docks  had  been  publicly  named, 
and  the  information  attracted  much  notice.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  a  large  majority,  affirmed  the 
principle  of  amalgamation. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  this  Bill  and  the 
preceding  ones  was  that  they  were  drafted  on  compulsory 
lines,  while  this  was  a  permissive  scheme.  Everything 
was  to  be  done  by  agreement,  and  the  ratepayers  were  to 
be  liberally  represented  on  the  Commission,  which  was  to 
be  composed  of  members  elected  partly  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  partly  by  ratepayers  and  merchants.  If,  asked 
the  promoters,  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  competition,. 
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Bristol  could  hold  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue 
of  the  whole  port,  what  was  to  be  expected  at  the  end  of 
another  such  period  ?  While  the  tonnage  of  the  port  had 
grown,  the  quantity  coming  to  Bristol  had  diminished  year 
by  year. 

But  a  Port  Commission  was  not  to  be  the  remedy, 
and  the  newspapers  of  April  27th,  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  White's  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
announced  that  the  Bill  had  been  withdrawn. 

Next,  as  already  shown,  the  dockisation  question  was 
shelved,  and  thus  the  way  for  purchase  was  being 
gradually  prepared. 

The  City  Docks  accounts  for  1882-3  showed  marked 
improvement,  the  dues,  in  spite  of  reductions  under  the 
agreement  with  the  dock  companies,  being  £65,843, 
compared  with  £59,617  in  the  previous  year.  There  was 
a  profit  of  £3,790.  Mr.  C.  H.  Low,  who  in  November, 
1882,  had  succeeded  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker 
as  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee,  announced  this 
result  with  no  little  satisfaction.  If,  he  said,  the  city  had 
paid  £10,000  to  the  docks  that  year,  the  docks  had  repaid 
£13,790.  The  agreement  was  renewed  for  a  second 
year. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Weston  was  re-elected  Mayor  for  the  fourth 
year  in  November,  1883,  and  informed  the  Council  that 
he[had  had  several  interviews  with  regard  to  the  suggested 
purchase  of  the  outer  docks,  which  the  Council  had  some 
time  previously  authorised  him  to  propose.  Although 
he  had  nothing  satisfactory  to  report,  he  was  not  without 
hope  of  success.  In  those  circumstances  he  thought  it 
would  be  prudent  to  give  the  necessary  notice  of  a  Bill 
to  sanction  purchase.  The  Council  agreed,  and  a  Bill 
was  duly  deposited  in  faith  that  the  negotiations  would 
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succeed,  but  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  step 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  tie  the  Council's  hands. 

On  February  5th,  1884,  the  Mayor  told  the  Council 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  a  satisfactory  report 
within  a  fortnight,  and  by  forty-seven  votes  to  three  it 
was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  the  three  dissen- 
tients being  Mr.  Charles  Wills,  Mr.  Henry  Williams  and 
Mr.  Moss  Levy.  On  the  nomination  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen  G.  W.  Edwards,  W.  Proctor  Baker,  W.  Spark 
and  J.  C.  Wall,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Low,  W.  Pethick,  C. 
Townsend,  C.  Wills  and  W.  Lane  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  assist  the  Mayor  in  the  negotiations. 
Mr.  Levy,  on  the  suggestion  of  several  councillors,  was 
at  the  same  time  added  to  the  Committee  as  one  who  had 
been  a  candid  critic  of  the  proposal. 

The  Council  was  called  together  again  on  February 
iQth,  1884,  when  a  resolution  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  signed  by  Mr.  Charles  Wills  as  President,  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  was  read.  The  Mayor  made  a 
long  and  an  important  statement  on  the  offer  to  sell  the 
two  dock  undertakings.  The  capital  at  Avonmouth  was 
£718,000  (Mr.  Nash,  interrupting,  said  it  was  over 
£800,000),  and  the  first  offer  to  sell  was  at  £650,000. 
The  Portishead  capital  was  between  £370,000  and 
£380,000,  and  the  company  offered  to  sell  dock,  railway 
and  pier,  at  £314,700.  As  the  Portishead  directors 
would  not  separate  the  dock  from  the  railway  and  pier, 
a  difficulty  arose.  But  by  the  good  offices  of  Alderman 
J.  C.  Wall,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  directors,  and  they  were  willing  to  buy 
the  railway  and  pier.  The  revised  offers  were  £550,000 
for  Avonmouth  Dock  and  £250,000  for  Portishead. 
This  would  involve  an  annual  payment  by'the  Corporation 
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of  £23,550,  and  the  income  from  the  docks  would  be 
about  £18,000.  But  before  the  working  agreement  the 
city  was  losing  at  the  rate  of  £16,000  a  year  by  the 
competition.  The  city's  prospects  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  purchase,  and  it  could  therefore  afford  to 
bear  the  loss.  Replying  to  Mr.  Levy,  His  Worship  said 
the  city  would  get  back  £25,000,  or  55.  in  the  pound,  for 
the  £100,000  invested  in  Portishead  Dock.  The  amount 
actually  received  was  £21,300.  Alderman  W.  Proctor 
Baker  put  the  loss  by  the  competition  at  £15,000  per 
annum,  compared  with  the  risk  of  a  net  loss  of  £2,000 
or  £3,000  per  annum,  if  the  purchase  were  carried  out. 
The  truce  had  been  eighteen  months  in  force. 

The  Mayor's  report  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Council.  Negotiations  continued  right  up  to  the  time 
the  parties  met  in  the  Committee  Rooms  at  Westminster. 
There  was  indeed  "  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip."  On  June  28th  the  Council  met  to  learn  that 
practically  all  the  points  with  the  Avonmouth  directors 
had  been  settled,  but  the  acquisition  of  Portishead  Dock 
was  still  beset  with  a  difficulty  as  to  the  railway  and 
pier.  The  Great  Western  Company  had  agreed  to  buy 
these  at  a  price  contingent  upon  the  next  seven  years' 
traffic,  and  naturally  the  vendors  were  anxious  to  do  all 
that  was  possible  to  increase  that  traffic.  By  their  action, 
the  Mayor  reported,  they  had  practically  said  to  the 
Corporation  :  "  We  will  not  allow  the  differential  rate 
of  twopence-halfpenny  in  favour  of  Bristol.  We  require 
certain  advantages  in  connection  with  our  dock  for  the 
sake  of  the  railway  traffic,  and  if  you  gentlemen  choose 
to  agree  that  the  rates  at  your  dock  and  Portishead  Dock 
shall  be  the  same,  we  are  prepared  for  you  to  give  up  the 
purchase." 
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The  Portishead  Company  would  have  an  interest  in 
the  traffic  at  their  dock  for  seven  years  after  the  sale, 
while,  of  course,  the  Avonmouth  Company  had  no  such 
interest. 

The  Council  was  determined  to  insist  on  the  differential 
rate,  and  there  were  proposals  to  withdraw  the  purchase 
of  Portishead 'Dock  from  the  Bill  ;  but  by  35  votes  to  10 
Alderman  Fox's  suggestion  to  make  the  differential  rate 
applicable  only  to  steamers  not  exceeding  800  tons, 
and  sailing  ships  not  exceeding  1,200  tons,  was  carried. 
If,  however,  the  Portishead  Company  did  not  immediately 
accept  this  stipulation,  the  Bill  was  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  Railway  Companies  relieved  the  situation.  The 
Great  Western  Company  agreed  to  bu)'  at  once  the 
railway  and  pier  without  regard  to  future  traffic,  and 
both  that  Company  and  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
waived  the  limitation  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  to  which 
the  differential  rate  should  apply.  The  differential  rate 
was  maintained  in  favour  of  the  City  Docks  until  January, 
1908,  and  why  it  was  abandoned  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Alderman  Wall  stated  to  the  Council  on  July  22nd, 
1884,  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  had  a 
lease  of  the  Portishead  Railway  for  990  years,  and  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Corporation,  they  had  given  £1,000 
a  year  more  for  the  property  in  buying  it  than  they 
would  have  had  to  give  for  the  next  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years. 

A  town's  meeting,  held  in  the  Exchange  at  the  end  of 
February,  1884,  approved  the  Bill  by  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  H.  I.  Brown,  a  local  solicitor,  who  more  than  once 
intervened  in  dock  matters,  demanded  a  poll,  but  was 
induced  to  withdraw.  (In  those  times  one  ratepayer  could 
put  the  city  to  the  cost  of  a  poll.) 
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Earlier  in  the  month,  the  ratepayers,  on  a  poll,  had 
rejected  the  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  by  which  the  Corporation 
had  proposed  to  obtain  a  variety  of  new  powers  for  the 
good  government  of  the  city.  Thirty  thousand  voting 
papers  had  been  distributed,  and  although  many  were 
never  returned,  the  number  of  votes  against  the  Bill  was 
15,409,  or  a  majority  of  8,611  over  those  in  favour.  There 
were  alarming  rumours  of  a  like  fate  in  store  for  the  Docks 
Purchase  Bill,  so  that  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  were 
greatly  elated  when  Mr.  Brown  withdrew  his  demand. 
He  was  the  solitary  opponent  when  the  Bill  came  up  in 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  2nd,  1884, 
and  the  Committee  ruled  that  he  had  no  locus  standi.  The 
Bill  went  forward  as  an  unopposed  measure. 

Meantime,  there  was  an  industrious,  if  belated,  attempt 
in  Bristol  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  becoming  law,  and  on 
August  yth,  1884,  Mr.  Warton,  a  politician  notorious  for 
his  interest  in  forlorn  causes,  opposed  the  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  declared  that  three 
petitions  (including  one  in  his  hands)  had  been  sent  from 
Bristol,  representing  the  desire  of  8,000  ratepayers  to 
prevent  the  purchase  of  the  docks.  Among  those 
petitioners,  he  said,  were  those  who  complained  that  the 
violence  of  a  number  of  persons  instigated  by  parties 
interested  in  the  Bill  had  overawed  opposition  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Exchange.  Mr.  Warton  believed  that  the 
proposed  purchase  was  "  a  gigantic  job,"  but  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  House  and  the  Committee  that  had  been 
"  deluded  into  passing  the  Bill  "  he  would  not  divide  the 
House.  Apparently  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
this  speech,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  the  next  day.  It  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
August  I4th,  1884. 
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Under  its  provisions,  the  docks  and  warehouses  at 
Avonmouth  and  Portishead  passed  to  the  Corporation  on 
September  ist,  1884.  At  the  same  time  an  Act  was 
sanctioned  enabling  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
for  a  perpetual  annual  rent-charge  of  £11,750,  to  buy  the 
Portishead  Railway  and  Pier,  as  from  July  ist,  1884.  In 
this  Act  is  a  clause  stipulating  that  the  Corporation  shall 
maintain  and  work  Portishead  Dock,  so  that  traffic  to 
and  from  it  shall  be  as  "  effectually,  conveniently  and 
economically  carried  on  "  as  at  any  other  public  dock  under 
the  Corporation's  control.  Of  course,  the  Great  Western 
directors  have  not  forgotten  this  clause,  but  they  have  been 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  much  greater  development  of 
Avonmouth  Dock,  to  which  the  chief  traffic  has  gone. 

Two  days  before  the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
Corporation's  Act,  the  Town  Council  held  a  meeting 
(August  I2th),  and  the  Mayor,  who  on  rising  was  greeted 
with  applause,  formally  reported  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
and  proposed  that  the  Docks  Committee  be  instructed 
to  make  arrangements  to  take  over  and  carry  on  the 
businesses.  A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Mayor,  who  in  reply  made  handsome  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  of  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  D.  Travers  Burges), 
the  Secretary  to  the  Docks  Committee  (Mr.  F.  B.  Girdle- 
stone),  and  the  Docks  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  W.  Girdlestone). 
It  was  decided  by  the  Council  to  mark  the  taking  over  of 
the  two  docks  by  a  public  demonstration,  but  members  of 
the  Docks  Committee  and  officials  found  their  hands  so  full 
of  the  work  incidental  to  the  transfer,  that  the  idea  of  a 
celebration  had  to  be  given  up,  and  beyond  a  display  of 
flags  on  the  shipping  in  the  Harbour  and  the  hoisting  of 
the  flag  at  the  Docks  Offices,  the  great  event  of  Monday, 
September  ist,  1884,  was  quite  formal  in  character. 
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The  mayoralty  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Weston  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  period.  He  spared  neither  time  nor 
money  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  into  which  he  put  all  his 
best  efforts.  His  popularity  was  much  increased,  of 
course,  by  his  success  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
river-mouth  docks,  and  so  bringing  to  the  best  possible 
end  a  disastrous  competition.  No  doubt  the  city  could 
have  won  the  fight  in  the  long  run,  but  there  was  a  strong 
and  growing  public  opinion  against  the  continuance  with 
ratepayers'  money  of  a  battle  which  might  have  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  enterprises  built  up  by  public-spirited  fellow- 
citizens  to  meet  the  acknowledged  needs  of  the  port.  As 
it  was,  they  lost  heavily,  for  the  price  paid  was  roughly 
but  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  docks. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  making  of 
Portishead  Dock  appears  as  a  blunder.  But  the  men  who 
made  it  believed  the  dock  would  attract  more  trade  to  the 
port,  and  backed  their  belief  with  their  purses.  Mr. 
Weston  himself,  be  it  remembered,  was  one  of  the  largest 
supporters  of  that  dock.  Mr.  Lewis  Fry  was  another. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  who  were  the  builders  of  Portis- 
head Dock,  and  what  characters  they  bore.  Partisan 
writers  and  speakers  have  imputed  unworthy  motives, 
which  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  It  is  impossible, 
looking  calmly  at  the  records  of  the  men,  to  doubt  that 
they  were  actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  Bristol.  There  were  prominent  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  amongst  the  promoters  of  both  docks. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Avonmouth  Dock  was  only 
undertaken  after  the  Corporation  had  again  and  again 
refused  to  provide  an  ocean  dock,  although  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  need.  It  was,  the  Corporation  always  said, 
an  enterprise  that  should  not  be  entered  upon  at  the  risk 
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•of  the  ratepayers.  But  a  change  had  come  over  the 
Corporation  by  the  early  eighties,  partly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  new  men,  and  partly  to  the  force  of  events. 

Outside  the  Council  Chamber,  as  well  as  inside,  there 
was  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  man  whose  patience,  tact 
and  courtesy  had  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  brought  a 
happy  termination  to  a  period  of  conflict.  The  Mayor 
did  not  claim  all  the  credit.  He  would  have  been  the 
first  to  admit  that  success  had  been  greatly  promoted  by 
at  least  two  other  men — Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  and 
Mr.  James  Inskip.  Several  times  during  the  negotiations 
these  two  men  gave  invaluable  aid. 

However,  the  Mayor  had  well  earned  the  graceful 
compliment  paid  to  him  on  October  2ist,  1884,  when  he 
was  entertained  to  a  public  banquet  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
and  presented  with  a  large  silver  bowl  "  in  commemoration 
of  his  successful  efforts  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
docks  at  Portishead  and  Avonmouth."  A  company 
numbering  about  250  sat  down  under  the  presidency  of 
Alderman  F.  F.  Fox,  who  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  the 
mediation  of  the  Mayor.  Mr.  James  Ford  and  Mr.  Charles 
Nash  were  present,  and  responded  to  the  toast  of  the 
"  Health  of  the  Chairmen  and  Directors  of  Avonmouth 
and  Portishead  Docks." 

Mr.  Weston  was  a  Bristolian  by  birth,  and  lived  and 
thrived  in  the  city.  He  was  an  ironmaster,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bristol  Wagon  Works  Company.  He  also 
became  Chairman  of  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company  of 
Birmingham,  and  of  the  Great  Western  Cotton  Works'at 
Bristol,  which  latter  company  he  helped  to  form. 

Mr.  Weston  represented  Clifton  Ward  in  the  Town 
Council  of  Bristol  from  1868  to  1880,  when,  on  a  rearrange- 
ment of  wards,  he  was  transferred  to  \Vestbury  (now 
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Redland),  for  which  he  was  councillor  until  1892.  In  1885, 
when  the  city  was  divided  into  four  Parliamentary 
divisions,  Mr.  Weston  was  elected  Liberal  M.P.  for  Bristol 
South.  In  1886  he  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Hill,  the 
Conservative  candidate,  but  on  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  Handel  Cossham,  in  the  spring  of  1890,  Sir  Joseph 
Weston,  Kt.,  (as  he  had  become  in  1886)  was  returned  for 
Bristol  East,  Mr.  James  Inskip  being  his  Conservative 
opponent.  Sir  Joseph  held  the  seat  unchallenged  until 
he  died  on  March  5th,  1895,  aged  72. 


CHAPTER    XL 

DEVELOPING   THE    CITY    DOCKS. 

After  the  transfer — £340,000  for  improvements—"  B.D. 
No.  i  " — Ownership  of  the  City  Dues — More  revenue 
required  :  coastwise  dues  sanctioned  —  New  docks 
offices  —  A  harbour  of  refuge  —  The  Drawbridge  : 
suggested  abolition — Proposed  coal  tip  and  timber 
wharf  —  Works  at  Avonmouth  —  Great  scheme  for  a 
new  dock  —  Docks  Committee's  report  thereon  - 
Dockisation  "  impracticable  " — Coal  tips  and  timber 
wharf  again  suggested  for  City  Docks  —  Growth  of 
traffic — Improvements  at  St.  Augustine's — An  Ocean 
Mail  Pier  Company — Fate  of  the  port  extension 
schemes — Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker's  opposition — 
A  memorable  Town  Council  meeting  —  Call  for  "  a 
well-digested  scheme"  —Chairman  and  members  of 
Docks  Committee  desire  to  resign — Alderman  W.  Proctor 
Baker  chairman  a  second  time  —  Position  of  affairs 
in  1893  —  Docks  Engineer's  report  on  port  develop- 
ment— Cost  of  a  new  dock  and  dockisation  compared — 
Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry  consulted — Further  revenue 
required — Poll  tax  on  pleasure  steamer  passengers  : 
great  agitation  against  the  impost  —  Coal  tips  and 
timber  wharf  scheme  revived  and  dropped  —  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry's  advice  :  an  important  report — £93,000 
for  improvements  of  the  Avon — Improved  scheme  for 
coal  tips  and  timber  wharf  —  Alderman  W.  Proctor 
Baker's  speech  at  Liberal  Club — Citizens  adopt  the 
scheme — Great  Western  Railway  depot  for  Canons' 
Marsh — The  Canadian  liner  "  Montr ose  "  at  Avon- 
mouth. 

POWER  was  given   by   the   Dock  Act   of   1884   to  raise 
£250,000  stock  in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to 
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purchase  the  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  undertakings, 
or  £1,072,970  in  all.  Under  the  Act  of  1848  transferring 
the  City  Docks  to  the  Corporation,  there  were  two 
provisions  which,  at  the  time,  were  regarded  as  of  first 
importance.  To  quote  the  Act  itself :  "  One  great  object 
contemplated  by  such  transfer  is  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  ...  by  a  reduction  of  the  rates  on  vessels 
and  goods."  And  accordingly,  as  already  shown,  there 
were  some  immediate  reductions,  and  any  surplus  revenue 
was  always  to  go  in  reduction  of  those  rates.  The  annual 
Borough  Rate  in  aid  of  the  docks  was  never  to  exceed 
fourpence  in  the  pound,  and  it  was  to  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  ordinary  income  of  the  estate  in  arriving  at  the 
surplus. 

The  Act  of  1884  repealed  these  provisions  and  allocated 
the  dock  revenue  to  management  expenses,  repayment 
of  loans  and  payment  of  interest,  "  repaying  to  the 
Borough  Fund  any  moneys  which  may  have  been 
expended  thereout  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the  dock 
revenue,"  and  if  thought  fit,  building  up  a  reserve  fund, 
which  was  never  to  exceed  £10,000.  When  all  these 
allocations  had  been  made,  any  surplus  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  credit  of  the  Borough  Fund.  It  was  felt  at  the 
time  that  there  never  would  be  such  a  surplus,  and  there 
never  has  been  ;  practically,  there  never  can  be.  The 
best  that  has  happened  has  been  that  once  or  twice  the 
sum  voted  from  the  Borough  Rate  has  not  all  been 
required. 

The  transfer  of  the  outer  docks  involved  a  variety  of 
changes  of  staff.  Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone  was  appointed 
General  Manager,  and  retained  the  Secretaryship.  More 
appliances  were  ordered,  and  new  works  were  sanctioned 
in  the  readiest  manner.  These  included  £30,000  for  a 
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new  i,ooo-ton  ladder  hopper  dredger — destined  to 
become  quite  famous  as  "  B.D.  No.  I  " ;  £50,000  for  the 
granary  on  Prince's  Wharf,  previously  proposed  ;  £100,000 
for  the  reconstruction  of  warehouses  at  Avonmouth. 
Other  Avonmouth  works  contemplated  were  £45,000  for 
a  graving  dock,  £60,000  for  a  coaling  dock,  and  £20,000 
for  a  barge  entrance  lock.  There  had  been  much  talk 
outside  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  pressing  need  for 
coal  tips,  and  on  October  27th,  1885,  the  Council  agreed 
to  promote  a  Bill  to  sanction  these  works,  the  total 
estimated  outlay  being  £340,000.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Docks  Committee  (Mr.  C.  H.  Low)  congratulated  the 
Council  on  its  spirited  dock  policy,  and  drew  a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  prospects  of  trade,  which  was  improved 
by  the  starting  of  a  fortnightly  service  of  large  steamers 
between  Montreal  and  Avonmouth.  The  citizens  at 
large  were  as  enthusiastic  as  the  Council,  and  the  Bill 
was  unanimously  approved  at  the  town's  meeting. 
It  received  the  Royal  assent  on  June  25th,  1886,  power 
being  given  to  create  £260,000  stock  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  works  included  the  widening  of  a 
thoroughfare  called  the  Butts,  leading  from  St.  Augustine's 
Parade  to  Canons'  Marsh,  and  the  cutting  away  of  a 
part  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Augustine-the-Less. 

The  Council  had  entered  upon  heavy  expenditure 
with  a  light  heart,  and  a  few  members  soon  began  to 
feel  misgivings.  These  arose  first  over  the  dredger.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  many  people 
that  the  dredger  would  be  locally  built,  and  when  it 
became  known  that  the  contract  was  likely  to  be  given 
to  Messrs.  Simons  and  Co.,  of  Renfrew,  much  indignation 
was  expressed.  Ratepayers  at  the  Hotwells  moved 
Mr.  George  de  Lisle  Bush  to  get  a  special  meeting  of  the 
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Town  Council  called  with  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
contract  from  being  signed  until  local  contractors  had 
had  a  chance  to  compete.  A  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  February  igth,  1886,  and  after  explanations, 
the  Docks  Committee's  action  was  approved.  Mr.  Moss 
Levy,  however,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  dredger,  and 
when  it  was  finished  in  1887  he  raised  more  than  one  or 
two  debates  on  the  question  whether  it  was  according 
to  original  specification.  The  Docks  Engineer  had  varied 
the  contract,  but  that  was  explained  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  majority  of  the  House.  It  was,  however,  thought 
desirable  to  engage  Sir  John  Coode  to  survey  the  dredger, 
in  order  to  allay  the  suspicion  which  had  been  aroused 
in  the  public  mind.  Sir  John  reported  that  the  craft 
was  quite  up  to  contract.  For  this  report  he  had  a  fee 
of  £270. 

A  subject  of  much  controversy  ever  since  the 
Corporation  took  over  the  City  Docks,  in  1848,  has  been 
the  ownership  of  the  City  Dues.  They  belonged  to  the 
Corporation  long  before  the  days  of  the  old  Dock  Company. 
They  were  derived  from  ancient  rights,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Wharfage  Dues,  from  absolute  ownership  of  the 
river  banks.  The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  built 
the  principal  wharves  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Dock  Company,  and  the  Corporation  allowed  the  Society 
long  leases  of  dues  in  consideration  of  the  outlay  on 
building  wharves.  Against  the  City  Dues  are  chargeable 
the  cost  of  the  Haven  Master  and  Water  Bailiff's 
departments,  pilotage,  policing  and  lighting  the  quays, 
repairs  and  renewals.  There  have  always  been  some 
members  of  the  Docks  Committee  ready  to  argue  that 
the  dock  estate  ought  to  be  conducted  on  ordinary 
commercial  lines,  to  the  extent,  at  any  rate,  of  taking  all 
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receipts  and  paying  all  outgoings.  If  there  were  no  docks, 
these  members  have  said,  there  would  be  no  City  Dues. 
The  large  sums  of  money  spent  on  improving  the  Avon 
have  brought  more  and  larger  ships  to  the  City  quays, 
therefore  it  is  only  fair  that  the  City  Dues  should  be 
retained  by  the  Committee  carrying  on  the  business  that 
earned  those  dues. 

In  response  to  that  feeling,  a  special  Committee  of 
the  Council  was  appointed  soon  after  the  transfer  of  the 
outer  docks,  to  consider  whether  it  was  expedient  that 
the  whole  of  the  rates  and  dues  on  shipping  and  cargoes 
brought  to  the  City  Docks  should  be  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  dock  estate,  and  all  outlay  debited  to  it.  This 
Committee  reported  to  the  Council  on  May  nth,  1886, 
against  such  a  change,  and  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker 
reminded  the  House  that  if  the  change  were  made,  and 
thereafter  a  Dock  Trust  were  created,  a  valuable  property 
would  be  lost  to  the  city.  In  Liverpool,  when  a  Trust 
was  formed,  the  Corporation  received  £1,500,000  for  the 
Town  Dues. 

The  Docks  Committee's  demand  on  the  Borough  Rate 
for  the  year  ended  April,  1886,  was  £14,500,  in  addition 
to  the  £2,360  rate  on  houses,  or,  in  all,  £16,860,  compared 
with  £10,360  in  the  previous  year.  It  appeared  that  for  the 
first  eight  months  the  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  under- 
takings had  been  in  hand  they  showed  a  deficiency  of 
£5,489,  but  against  this  the  Committee  set  £5,397  increased 
revenue  due  to  the'amalgamation,  which  they  considered 
fairly  satisfactory. 

But  during  1886  the  Docks  Committee  found  it 
necessary  to  look  for  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  merchants 
became  alarmed  by  an  announcement  that  the  principle 
of  dues  on  goods  brought  coastwise  had  been  adopted. 
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On  July  23rd,  1886,  Mr.  C.  H.  Low  put  before  the  Town 
Council  the  Committee's  proposals  for  coastwise  dues, 
and  small  increases  in  foreign  dues  and  warehouse  charges . 
The  coastwise  dues  were  estimated  to  bring  in  £1,770 
per  annum,  and  with  that  and  the  other  additions  the 
anticipated  deficiency  in  working  the  dock  estate  would 
be  reduced  to  £14,527  for  the  year,  enabling  the  Docks 
Committee  to  manage  without  making  a  heavier  -call  on 
the  ratepayers  than  £16,860,  the  amount  of  the  previous 
year.  On  the  motion  of  Alderman  W.  Smith,  the  imposi- 
tion of  coastwise  dues  was  deferred  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  influential  memorials  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  independent  traders  secured  immunity  until  1888. 
On  July  3rd,  1888,  the  Docks  Committee  reported  a 
debit  balance  of  £19,676 — the  actual  deficiency  on  the 
past  year's  trading  being  £6,816 — and  the  estimated 
deficit  at  the  end  of  the  coming  year  of  £19,000.  The 
Council,  seeing  no  alternative,  then  sanctioned  coastwise 
dues  on  all  goods,  and  the  system  came  into  operation 
in  the  November  following.  Goods  imported  coastwise 
for  direct  exportation  were  exempted.  In  spite  of  the 
strong  opposition  at  first  shown  to  the  dues,  the  merchants 
loyally  accepted  the  scheme,  and  in  March,  1889,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Low  informed  the  Council  that  the  dues  had  been  a  great 
success,  and  had  been  collected  without  friction. 

Besides  the  dredger,  there  was  the  carpet  in  the  new 
Docks  Offices  to  talk  about  at  meetings  of  ratepayers. 
When  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks  came  under 
city  control  better  office  accommodation  became  necessary. 
No.  19  and  No.  20  Queen  Square  were  purchased,  and  a 
suite  of  offices  erected  on  the  site.  No.  19  had,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  been  built  and  occupied  by  Woodes 
Rogers,  commander  of  the  memorable  privateering 
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expedition  of  1708-11.  These  new  offices  were  opened 
on  May  loth,  1886.  The  total  cost  of  site  and  buildings 
was  £9,200,  but  a  portion  of  the  premises  was  let  off, 
thus  reducing  the  annual  charge  to  about  £150.  The 
decoration  and  the  furnishing  were  far  too  elaborate  for 
certain  tastes,  and  for  a  long  time  amusingly  indignant 
protests  were  reported  in  the  newspapers,  the  Turkey 
carpet  in  the  board-room  of  the  "  palace "  being 
particularly  the  subject  of  animadversion. 

From  time  to  time,  for  many  years  past,  there  have 
been  proposals  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  Bristol 
Channel.  One  effort  to  induce  the  Government  to  provide 
such  a  harbour  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1886-7,  and  on 
February  8th,  1887,  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  join 
other  port  authorities  in  the  Channel  in  petitioning  the 
Government.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  naturally 
much  interested  in  the  subject.  Lundy  Island,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
the  ideal  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  constructed. 

In  1887,  barely  twenty  years  after  its  erection, 
complaints  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
opening  of  the  Drawbridge,  facing  Clare  Street,  began 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Council.  On  March  i8th, 
Mr.  J.  Fuller  Eberle,  who  had  been  first  elected  by 
St.  Augustine's  Ward  in  the  previous  November,  moved 
that  the  Finance  Committee  report  on  this  subject,  and 
to  this  the  Council  agreed.  In  July  following  it  was 
reported  that  Sir  John  Coode,  when  in  Bristol  to  survey 
the  dredger,  had  been  consulted  about  the  bridge,  and 
had  recommended  a  very  simple  remedy — the  employment 
of  a  small  tug  to  get  ships  through  more  quickly  when 
the  bridge  was  open,  and  the  Council  decided  to  spend 
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thirty  shillings  a  week  for  the  services  of  a  tug.  Of 
course.  Mr.  Eberle  and  his  friends  were  not  satisfied, 
and  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  fixed  bridge  began  in 
earnest  from  this  date.  In  a  later  chapter,  dealing  with 
bridges  and  railways,  the  story  of  this  agitation  will  be 
found  told  in  some  detail.  The  wonder  now  is  that 
anybody  in  the  Council  Chamber  could  have  opposed  the 
abolition  of  a  moving  bridge  at  so  busy  a  spot. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  an  export  coal  trade 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Docks  Committee  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  intervals  for  some  years, 
and  when  it  became  clear  that  the  rate  of  carriage  from 
South  Wales  was  too  high,  local  colliery  owners  came 
forward  and  asserted  that  a  large  export  of  steam,  gas 
and  house  coal  was  probable  from  the  Bristol  and 
Somerset  collieries.  The  Chamber'of  Commerce  memorial- 
ised the  Town  Council  in  January  and  in  November,  1888, 
asking  that  an  experimental  coal  tip  should  be  erected 
at  the  City  Docks,  the  proposed  works  at  Avonmouth 
having  been  postponed,  chiefly  owing  to  inability  to  get 
a  satisfactory  railway  rate  for  South  Wales  coal,  and  to 
the  consequent  hostility  of  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker, 
who  also  thought  the  time  inopportune  for  such  a  heavy 
expenditure. 

On  October  8th,  1889,  the  Council  approved  an 
extension  of  the  Harbour  Railway  to  Cumberland  Basin, 
with  sidings  for  the  timber  wharves  and  the  Irish  cattle 
trade,  and  an  experimental  coal  tip  at  the  Cabbage 
Gardens,  Cumberland  Basin ;  estimated  to  cost  £10,250. 
It  was  resolved  to  promote  a  Bill,  leaving  arrangements  to 
be  made  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
while  the  Bill  was  in  Parliament.  In  June,  1890,  it  was 
stated  to  the  Council  by  Mr.  Charles  Wills  that  the  Bill 
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had  passed  one  Parliamentary  Committee  with  but  little 
opposition.  Mr.  Forster  Browne,  an  expert,  had  reported 
that  there  was  local  coal  as  good  as  much  of  the  Welsh 
coal,  and  that  there  was  a  valuable  supply  of  gas  and 
house  coal ;  but  as  the  Bill  was  due  before  the  next 
Parliamentary  Committee  a  few  days  hence,  and  no 
working  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Wills  proposed  that 
the  Bill  be  withdrawn.  This  course  the  Council  adopted 
with  only  one  dissentient. 

Mr.  Charles  Wills,  in  January,  1891,  brought  before 
the  Town  Council  the  position  of  affairs  at  Avonmouth. 
The  Council  had  authorised  the  Docks  Committee  to 
proceed  with  these  and  other  works.  The  granary  at 
Bristol^had  been  built,  and  Canons'  Marsh  Wharf  had  been 
constructed,  but  for  various  reasons  no  progress  had  been 
made  at  Avonmouth.  He  quoted  figures  to  show  that 
the  existing  trade  and  the  prospects  made  it  eminently 
desirable  to  proceed  with  the  graving  and  coaling  docks, 
the  barge  entrance  and  the  new  warehouses  at  Avon- 
mouth.  The  Council  agreed  to  put  the  works  in  hand, 
but  in  August  the  substitution  of  a  pontoon  dock  for 
the  graving  dock  was  sanctioned.  It  was  stated  that  the 
dock  would  cost  £65,000,  and  the  pontoon  about  half 
that  sum.  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  even 
that  expenditure  was  almost  totally  unnecessary.  The 
pontoon  (completed  in  1894)  became  a  byword  at  Novem- 
ber election  meetings.  The  Docks  Committee,  however, 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  commercial  failure  of  the 
pontoon  dock.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering  work, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  serve  its  purpose.  The  length  is 
365  feet,  the  width  85  feet,  and  the  weight  2,700  tons. 
It  is  capable  of  taking  a  ship  410  feet  over  all,  and  has  a 
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lifting  capacity  of  4,200  tons.  There  are  four  centrifugal 
pumps,  each  equal  to  discharging  1,000  tons  of  water  per 
hour.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Edward 
Dock,  with  its  large  graving  dock,  it  was  resolved  to  sell 
the  pontoon  dock,  for  which  there  was  no  further  use. 
The  barge  entrance  and  coaling  dock  were  never  made. 
More  important  schemes  for  developing  Avonmouth 
Dock  were  in  the  air. 

The  first  of  these  schemes  was  submitted  to  the 
Town  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Docks  Committee  by 
Mr.  Charles  Wills  on  September  2Oth,  1892.  The 
Committee  reported  that  three  questions  had  long  been 
under  consideration  :  (i)  Additional  accommodation  for 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  port 
which  was  taking  place  ;  (2)  facilities  for  an  Atlantic 
mail  and  passenger  traffic,  which  the  port  might  reasonably 
expect  to  secure  by  its  geographical  position ,  and  (3) 
accommodation  for  the  development  of  cross-channel 
and  coastwise  traffic,  which  at  other  ports  had  become  a 
valuable  source  of  revenue. 

Although  extension  works  were  in  progress  at  Avon- 
mouth  to  give  1,500  lineal  feet  of  additional  quay  at  a 
cost  of  £60,000,  that  provision  was  only  suitable  for  ships 
up  to  435  feet  in  length,  which  could  enter  the  existing 
lock,  whereas  the  traffic  the  Committee  had  in  view  was 
carried  on  in  ships  450  feet  to  550  feet  long,  which  it 
was  thought  would  probably  be  the  common  size  of 
cargo  boats  in  the  future.  Since  1889  more  than  a  dozen 
such  ships  had  been  built,  chiefly  for  the  Atlantic  trade. 

The  Atlantic  and  Canadian  traffic  actually  constituted 
two-fifths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port,  and  the  Docks 
Committee  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to  provide  for  the 
future.  There  would  then  be  no  danger  of  losing  the 
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existing  trade,  and  no  reason  why  new  traffic  should  not 
come,  say,  from  South  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  If, 
many  years  before,  the  existing  facilities  could  have  been 
offered  by  Bristol,  it  would  have  been  selected  as  a  mail 
packet  station,  for  it  was  conclusively  shown  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  for  Post  Office 
purposes  Bristol  was  the  best  distributing  centre  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  since  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  Docks 
were  opened,  the  steamers  carrying  mails  had  so 
enormously  increased  in  size  that  they  could  not  now 
be  accommodated  in  the  port. 

If,  continued  the  Committee,  the  Council  determined  to 
extend  the  dock  accommodation  for  large  cargo  ships,  "^it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  ignore  the  greater  question 
of  how  to  provide  simultaneously — by  means  of  locks  of 
increased  size  and  adequate  graving  docks,  and  pier 
or  landing-stage  accommodation — the  facilities  requisite 
to  enable  also  passenger  liners  of  the  largest  size — in  case 
they  ever  should  be  attracted  to  the  port — to  receive 
equal  or  better  landing  and  terminal  accommodation 
than  they  now  obtain,  or  are  likely  to  obtain,  at  any 
other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Dockisation,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Howard,  had  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  Committee  voted  it  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  even  if  it  were  adopted,  there  would  still  be 
need  to  provide  at  Avonmouth  for  the  largest  steamers. 

The  Docks  Committee,  therefore,  submitted  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  development  at  Avonmouth 
as  designed  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  -J.  M.  McCurrich, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  a  consulting  engineer.  It  was 
to  build  a  new  dock  of  20  acres,  with  a  lock  730  feet  long 
(subsequently  increased  to  800  feet)  by  85  feet  wide,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Royal  Edward  Dock.  There  would 
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be  ample  room  for  a  graving  dock,  granaries,  warehouses; 
railway  sidings  and  future  extensions.  The  proposed 
works  would  cost  about  £700,000,  and  the  great  merit 
of  the  scheme  was  its  compactness  and  capability  of  cheap 
extension.  In  preference  to  a  pier  for  first-class  Atlantic 
liners  at  a  point  below  Portishead  Pier,  and  costing 
£250,000  to  build  and  £12,000  a  year  to  maintain,  the 
Committee  advocated  a  landing-stage  550  feet  long  at 
Avonmouth,  which  would  also  tend  to  develop  existing 
trade.  The  cost  of  such  a  stage  would  be  £85,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  additions  to  the  shedding 
at  Avonmouth,  there  was  as  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  storage  there  as  at  the  other  docks.  The 
Committee  therefore  proposed  to  spend  £40,000  on  a 
granary  at  Avonmouth  with  capacity  for  50,000  quarters 
of  grain.  This  completed  the  Avonmouth  scheme. 

Turning  to  the  City  Docks,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended a  revival  of  the  1890  scheme  for  providing 
accommodation  for  the  coal  and  timber  trades,  together 
with  the  construction  of  a  swing  bridge  across  the  New 
Cut  below  Clift  House.  This  bridge  would  meet  a  demand 
which  had  arisen  for  better  communication  between 
Hotwells  and  Bedminster,  as  well  as  afford  additional 
dock  railway  facilities,  connecting  the  Harbour  Railway 
with  the  Portishead  Line.  The  cost  of  this  bridge  would 
be  £36,500,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  scheme  £31,000.  Only 
on  condition  that  suitable  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  were  these 
works  to  be  carried  out. 

The  works  at  Avonmouth,  including  land  and  Parlia- 
mentary expenses,  were  estimated  to  cost  £945,000, 
and  at  Bristol  £67,500,  making  together  £1,012,500.  It 
was  considered  that  it  would  take  five  years  to  complete 
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the  Avonmouth  works,  and  the  additional  rate-in-aid 
(a  penny  rate  then  produced  £4,367)  would  range  from  a 
penny  in  the  first  year  to  eightpence  in  the  fifth — supposing 
Parliament  did  not  allow  interest  to  be  charged  to  capital 
during  the  progress  of  the  works.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  whole  scheme  would  bring  in  £39,000  more  revenue 
a  year  to  set  against  the  £45,000  increased  annual  expen- 
diture. 

Some  special  statistics  were  prepared  for  consumption 
with  this  report,  showing  that  there  had  been  progress 
sufficient  since  1848  to  justify  the  expectation  of  further 
trade,  if  only  facilities  were  provided.  The  receipts  had 
increased  more  than  the  expenditure  by  58  per  cent., 
and  the  previous  year  (to  April,  1892)  had  shown  the 
greatest  results  in  the  history  of  the  dock  estate — ex- 
ceeding, Mr.  Wills  declared,  far  and  away  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Committee.  He  put  the 
cost  of,  and  incidental  to,  dockisation  at  £2,438,875 
against  the  £945,000  of  the  Avonmouth  scheme. 

The  Council  took  a  second  sitting  a  week  later  to  make 
up  its  mind  on  the  proposals,  and  then,  by  40  votes  to  8, 
adopted  them,  those  being  the  figures  of  a  division  on  an 
amendment  drafted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  and  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  Abbot  in  favour  of  reconsideration,  because  it 
was  suggested  the  proposal  was  being  "  rushed."  The 
scheme  was  highly  popular  among  the  citizens  for  a  time. 

On  October  nth,  1892,  the  Council  accepted  another 
report  from  the  Docks  Committee  involving  extensive 
improvements  at  St.  Augustine's,  and  the  necessary 
Parliamentary  Bill  was  approved  by  42  votes  to  2. 

A  proposal  by  an  Ocean  Mail  Pier  Company  to  extend 
the  pier  at  Portishead  was  also  reported  on  by  the  Docks 
Committee  on  October  nth,  1892.  The  promoters 
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proposed  to  extend  the  pier  by  a  solid  structure,  and  to 
use  it  until  such  time  as  the  Corporation  might  find  it 
convenient  to  provide  the  accommodation  in  the  port. 
The  Council  approved  the  Committee's  recommendation 
to  oppose  the  scheme,  as  involving  a  return  to  dual 
control  in  the  port,  and  little  more  was  heard  of  it.*  The 
Docks  Committee's  Bill  was  approved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  at  a  Town's  Meeting  on  October  i8th,  1892,  and 
came  up  for  final  confirmation  by  the  Council  on  January 
3ist,  1893.  The  Committee  were  then  able  to  state  that 
the  Avonmouth  scheme  had  the  support  of  independent 
engineering  and  nautical  authorities.  Mr.  W.  A.  Todd 
proposed  an  amendment  for  further  delay,  but  by  43  votes 
to  i  the  Council  decided  to  proceed.  Alderman  C.  H. 
Low — he  had  been  elected  to  the  aldermanic  bench  in 
May,  1891 — informed  members  that  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  would  contribute  £18,000  towards  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  to  carry  railway  and  vehicular  and  foot 
traffic  over|the  New  Cut  (Ashton  Swing  Bridge),  and  that 
amount|was  "  a  full  moiety,  in  fact  more  than  a  full 
moiety,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  bridge."  The  revised 
estimate  for  the  bridge  was  then  £34,500.  [Ultimately 
the  cost  ran  up  to  more  than  £70,000.]  On  March  yth, 
1893,  the  Council  approved  the  heads  of  a  proposed 
working  agreement  with  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  as  regarded  the  extension  of  the  Harbour 
Railway,  but  in  case  of  failure  between  the  Company  and 
the  Docks  Committee  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding, 

*  The  Ocean  Mail  Pier  Company  Ltd.  was  of  local  origin,  and  was 
reported  to  have  been  registered  with  sufficient  capital  to  cover  pre- 
liminary expenses.  The  co-operation  of  the  Docks  Committee  was 
expected  at  first,  and  the  promoters  proposed  to  give  the  Committee 
seats  on  the  board  of  management  without  asking  for  financial 
-assistance. 
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the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Committee 
were  instructed  to  withdraw  the  Bill. 

Soon  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Avonmouth  Dock 
scheme  became  manifest  amongst  the  ratepayers,  and  they 
began  to  petition  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  The 
advocates  of  dockisation  again  became  sanguine  and 
active.  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  who  had  been  on  a 
tour  in  India,  returned  and  took  up  a  strong  attitude 
against  the  Bill,  using  his  persuasive  eloquence  in  the 
wards,  and  leading  the  growing  minority  in  the  Council 
Chamber  with  much  ability. 

The  crisis  came  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on 
Tuesday,  June  2Oth,  1893,  angl  was  quite  dramatically 
surprising.  Besides  the  resolutions  and  petitions  against 
the  Bill  from  public  bodies  and  meetings  of  ratepayers, 
there  was  a  request  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  that 
dockisation  should  be  reconsidered.  The  Council  had 
been  specially  convened  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  going 
further  with  the  Bill  which  was  then  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment. Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  was  expected  to  make 
a  great  attack  upon  the  scheme,  which  some  hoped  and 
some  feared  would  kill  it.  Alderman  C.  H.  Low  rose  to 
make  a  statement  before  the  debate  began.  The  officials 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Great  Western  and  Midland 
Railway  Companies  had  met  in  London,  he  said,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  conference,  the  Docks  Committee's  repre- 
sentatives assumed  that  all  points  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  respective  engineers  had  met  again  on  the 
previous  day  (Monday,  June  igth),  and  the  plans  were 
duly  signed.  But  the  railway  engineers  added  the 
important  condition  :  "  Terms  of  user  to  be  arranged 
hereafter."  Seeing  that  the  Docks  Committee  were 
bound  by  the  Council  to  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  before- 
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the  Bill  authorising  the  Avonmouth  works  passed,  the 
Alderman  was  obliged  to  say,  with  the  deepest  regret, 
that  the  Committee  could  not  recommend  that  the 
Avonmouth  part  of  the  Bill  should  proceed,  and  he  moved 
a  resolution  to  withdraw  it.  The  Council,  although 
totally  unprepared  for  such  an  announcement,  at  once 
carried  the  resolution  without  debate. 

Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  felt  aggrieved  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  had  not,  while  they 
were  in  conversation  ten  minutes  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Council,  informed  him  of  the  impending  statement. 
As  a  consequence  of  Alderman  Low's  reticence,  he  was 
placed  in  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  speech  he  had 
prepared,  and  he  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  the 
form  of  a  short  adjournment.  The  House  adjourned  for 
half  an  hour,  and  on  the  reassembly,  Alderman  Baker 
proposed  a  resolution  against  proceeding  with  the  Harbour 
Railway  Extension  part  of  the  Bill,  and  instructing  the 
Docks  Committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the 
traffic  and  improvement  of  the  port,  "  with  a  view  to 
presenting  a  well-digested  scheme  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament."  In  the  course  of  a  long  speech  the  Alderman 
contended  that  the  present  scheme  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  citizens,  because  they  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  ;  that  there  had  been  material  changes  in 
the  proposals ;  that  the  bridge  was  intended  to  be  erected 
in  a  wrong  position  to  serve  the  people  of  the  Hotwells 
and  Bedminster  ;  that  the  scheme  made  a  railway  partly 
at  the  ratepayers'  cost,  and  then  handed  it  entirely  over 
as  a  gift  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  certainty  of  the  growth  of  traffic  which 
had  been  suggested.  The  resolution  was  carried  by 
36  votes  to  13,  and  practically  the  only  part  of  the  Bill 
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which  became  law  on  July  27th,  1893,  was  that  relating 
to  the  improvements  at  St.  Augustine's.  This  Bill  cost 
the  city  £4,105.  In  after  years  there  were  many  regretful 
allusions  to  June  2Oth,  1893,  by  disappointed  advocates 
of  progress.  "  Black  Tuesday  "  Mr.  Charles  Wills  sug- 
gested as  a  name  for  the  day. 

There  was  a  sequel  which  was  not  surprising.  On 
July  nth,  1893,  Alderman  C.  H.  Low  proposed  that  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  (Mr.  Charles 
Wills),  Alderman  W.  W.  Jose,  Alderman  C.  H.  Low,  Mr. 
Heber  Mardon  and  Mr.  J.  Fuller  Eberle  be  discharged 
from  further  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Docks  Com- 
mittee because  of  their  inability  to  loyally  accept  Alder- 
man W.  Proctor  Baker's  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Mayor  (Sir  G.  W.  Edwards) 
appealed  to  Alderman  Low  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
and  eventually  an  amendment  by  Alderman  Inskip — he 
had  become  an  Alderman  in  the  previous  November — 
requesting  the  five  members  of  the  Docks  Committee  to 
continue  their  services,  was  unanimously  adopted.  Alder- 
man Jose  alone  intimated  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment.  Alderman  Low  said  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  undertake  the  task  of  Sisyphus  which  the 
Council  had  imposed.  It  was  obvious  that  the  phrase 
"  well-digested  scheme  "  offended  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  for  a  time  it  was  much  in  the  mouths 
alike  of  friends  and  critics  of  the  Docks  Committee. 

The  five  did  not  retire  from  the  Committee,  but 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  took  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Docks  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  had  filled 
the  post  in  succession  to  Mr.  George  Wills  from  March,  1880, 
to  November,  1882,  when  Mr.  Low  was  elected.  The 
period  from  1892  to  the  adoption  of  the  Avonmouth  Dock 
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scheme  was  one  of  much,  perhaps  unprecedentedly,  anxious 
consideration,  and  of  many  reports  and  proposals.  Alder- 
man Baker  was  Chairman  most  of  this  period  and  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  abilities  to  the  work,  although 
his  reluctance  to  launch  a  great  scheme  made  the  pro- 
gressives on  .the  Committee  impatient  of  his  leadership. 
He  gave  up  the  chairmanship  before  the  Royal  Edward 
Dock  scheme  was  adopted,  but  remained  a  member  of 
the  Committee  for  a  year  afterwards. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up  the  question  of 
dock  extension  again,  and  in  July,  1893,  Mr.  Mark  Whit- 
will,  an  old  advocate  of  dockisation,  moved  a  resolution 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  urging  the 
Town  Council,  now  that  the  Avonmouth  scheme  had  been 
withdrawn,  to  reconsider  "  the  question  of  turning  the 
whole  river,  from  its  mouth,  into  a  floating  harbour." 
The  Chamber's  ultimate  recommendation  was  that  the 
Council  should  prepare  a  scheme  of  dock  extension  as  soon 
as  convenient,  and  in  response  an  assurance  was  given 
that  the  Docks  Committee  would  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
matter  immediately  after  the  summer  holidays. 

In  the  autumn  of  1893,  Mr.  H.  W.  Twiggs,  a  pro- 
gressive, who  had  served  three  years  on  the  Docks  Com- 
mittee, issued  an  address  to  the  burgesses  of  the  Redcliff 
Ward,  claiming  a  renewal  of  their  confidence.  Dock 
development  was  an  important  question  at  the  municipal 
elections  of  that  year,  and  Mr.  Twiggs's  address  contained 
these  interesting  optimistic  passages  on  the  subject, 
showing  the  position  of  dock  affairs  at  the  moment  :— 

"  Many  important  works  and  improvements  have 
been  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  docks.  The 
wharves  and  sheds  at  Canons'  Marsh  will  soon  be 
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completed,  thus  providing  accommodation  for  an 
important  class  of  vessels  ;  at  Avonmouth  the  dock 
extension  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and, 
when  finished,  will  afford  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  developing  the  timber  trade  of  the  port  ;  the  tips 
that  are  about  to  be  erected  there  will  furnish  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  export  of  coal,  and  when 
the  Railway  Company  exercises  the  powers  already 
obtained,  and  connects  Avonmouth  with  the  Severn 
Tunnel,  very  large  shipments  may  be  reasonably 
expected  ;  the  pontoon  graving  dock  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  vessels,  and  this  should  prove  an 
additional  attraction  to  shipowners  as  well  as  a  source 
of  employment  for  the  workers.  While  much  has  been 
done,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  Bristol  can 
expect  to  become  a  first-class  transatlantic  passenger 
and  mail  station.  The  evidence  of  nautical  experts 
proves  most  conclusively  that  the  Port  of  Bristol 
possesses  magnificent  natural  advantages  for  this  class 
of  traffic,  and  if,  after  careful  investigation,  it  should 
be  proved  that  the  requisite  provision  can  be  made  in 
connection  with  a  dockised  river,  at  a  cost  which  will 
not  place  too  great  a  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  I  should 
give  such  a  scheme  my  warmest  support." 

Early  in  1894  the  Docks  Committee  instructed  their 
Engineer  to  report  on  dock  extension  at  Avonmouth,  and 
on  the  best  scheme  of  dockising  the  Avon  for  the  reception 
of  the  largest  steamers.  Three  or  four  months  later, 
Mr.  McCurrich  reported  that  a  35-acre  dock  at  Avonmouth 
with  equipment  would  cost  £1,150,000,  and  that  the  cost 
of  dockisation,  including  £500,000  for  sewage  works  and 
flood  prevention,  would  be  £2,220,000.  Dockisation  was 
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practicable,  but  it  would  be  a  very  serious  undertaking, 
although  he  did  not  think  Kingroad  anchorage  would  be 
affected.  "  Compared  with  the  dockisation  scheme,  the 
dock  at  Avonmouth  would  be  much  cheaper,  it  would  have 
a  more  convenient  entrance  for  vessels  of  large  size,  it 
would  be  easier  worked  as  regards  railway  traffic,  and 
there  would  be  no  inconvenience  to  vessels  in  the  dock  at 
times  of  flood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dockisation  scheme 
would  be  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  vessels,  and  it  would  give  greater 
advantages  to  the  Bristol  trade."  But  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  more  difficult  to  get  Parliament  to  sanction 
dockisation  than  a  new  dock,  and  it  would  take  longer 
to  construct  the  dockisation  works. 

Mr.  McCurrich's  report  was  referred  by  the  Docks  Com- 
mittee in  April,  1895,  to  Mr.  John  Wolfe  Barry,  engineer 
of  the  Tower  Bridge,  London,  and  of  Barry  and  other  docks, 
who  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  it,  and  to  advise  the 
Committee  generally  as  to  the  best  way  to  improve  the 
docks  and  port  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  liners. 

The  Town  Council  on  March  I3th,  1894,  agreed  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Docks  Committee  that  to  relieve  the  heavy 
taxation  of  the  ratepayers  for  dock  purposes  (it  was 
£32,360  that  year,  the  highest  to  date)  the  dues  on  wines 
and  spirits,  reduced  in  August,  1891,  should  be  reinstated 
at  the  former  amounts  as  from  May  ist,  1894  ;  that  the 
coastwise  dues  should  be  increased;  and  that  a  poll-tax 
of  a  penny  per  head  should  be  collected  from  passengers 
on  the  channel  pleasure  steamers,  which  steamers,  it  was 
said,  paid  very  little  for  the  accommodation  afforded  at 
the  Hotwells  owing  to  their  small  tonnage.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  Committee  would  secure  £3,500  a  year 
additional  revenue  from  these  proposals. 
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The  Council  was  not  unanimous  as  to  the  poll-tax, 
but  it  was  approved  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Herbert 
Ashman,  who  was  to  become  Bristol's  first  Lord  Mayor, 
said  in  the  debate  that  he  hoped  the  citizens  would  make 
short  work  of  the  scheme  by  refusing  to  pay  the  tax. 
Immediately  the  excursion  season  opened  there  was 
trouble.  In  spite  of  the  employment  of  a  large  staff  of 
collectors,  many  of  the  public  evaded  payment.  Then  the 
Docks  Committee  erected  a  long  run  of  ugly,  unclimbable 
iron  railings  near  the  pleasure  boat  stations,  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  public  from  danger,  and  prevent  them  from 
hampering  the  shipping  traffic.  During  the  three 
succeeding  summers  there  were  scenes  of  turbulence  almost 
daily.  There  were  police  court  proceedings  in  consequence 
of  conflicts  between  the  dock  officials  and  the  passengers. 
Angry  Council  debates  took  place,  and  all  attempts  of  the 
Docks  Committee  failed  to  induce  the  steamboat  com- 
panies to  pay  what  the  Committee  regarded  as  an  adequate 
sum  in  lieu  of  the  tax.  An  association  of  ratepayers, 
called  the  Bristol  Marine  Excursionists'  Protection 
Association,  was  formed  to  get  both  the  tax  and  the 
railings  removed.  It  was  proposed  to  attack  in  November, 
1896,  the  seat  of  every  retiring  councillor  who  supported 
the  impost.  In  vain  was  it  argued  by  Alderman  W. 
Proctor  Baker  that  in  other  ports  a  like  toll  was  taken. 
The  opposition  became  so  formidable,  that  on  July  I4th, 
1896,  by  a  majority  of  5  (28  votes  to  23)  the  Town  Council 
abolished  the  tax  and  approved  the  Docks  Committee's 
proposal  to  seek  powers  to  charge  higher  dues  on  the 
steamers.  In  the  meantime  (September  3Oth,  1895)  the 
Council  had  sanctioned  an  outlay  of  £15,000  for  extended 
pontoon  accommodation  by  the  riverside  at  the  Hotwells 
for  these  pleasure  steamers.  Mr.  J.  Swaish  was  active  in 
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the  Council  Chamber  in  getting  the  poll-tax  removed,  and 
Commander  George  Cawley,  R.N.R.,  took  up  the  question 
of  the  railings,  for  which,  in  March,  1896,  chains  and  posts 
were  substituted,  it  being  arranged  that  police  should 
assist  men  engaged  in  mooring  vessels. 

It  was  not  until  September  27th,  1895,  that  the 
Harbour  Railway  Extension  scheme  was  again  before  the 
Town  Council.  It  had  then  grown  in  importance  and 
•cost.  The  Docks  Committee  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  timber  wharf  1,570  feet  long  from  the  Harbour 
Railway  to  Cumberland  Basin,  estimated  to  cost  £120,000, 
including  £36,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Charles  Hill  and  Sons.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  were  prepared  to  contribute 
£20,000  towards  the  cost  of  the  works.  The  wharf,  with 
stacking  yard,  was  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  timber  merchants,  whose  trade  it  was  stated 
was  being  taken  by  rival  ports  in  the  Channel.  The 
connection  of  the  Harbour  Railway  with  the  Portishead 
Railway  by  means  of  a  swing  bridge  across  the  New  Cut 
at  a  point  between  Rownham  Ferry  and  Gift  House, 
and  the  provision  of  coal  tips  at  Cumberland  Basin  and 
Ashton  Fields  with  railways  to  them,  and  cattle  pens  at 
Cumberland  Basin  were  important  parts  of  the  scheme, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Council  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient. Bedminster  councillors,  however,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  site  for  the  bridge,  and  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Council,  three  days  later,  they  obtained 
sanction  for  the  erection  of  the  electric  swivel  footbridge 
near  Vauxhall  Ferry,  which  cost  £8,000.  This  bridge  was 
opened  with  a  silver  key  by  the  first  Lady  Mayoress 
(Lady  Ashman)  on  June  ist,  1900. 

The  statutory  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  to  consider 
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the  propriety  of  promoting  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
Harbour  Railway,  and  the  making  of  the  timber  wharf 
and  coal  tips,  was  held  on  October  i6th,  1895.  Since  the 
September  meeting  a  desire  to  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John 
Wolfe  Barry  on  the  question  of  further  dock  accommoda- 
tion and  port  improvement,  before  sanctioning  new  works, 
had  gathered  adherents  amongst  the  Council.  Then,  at 
this  October  meeting,  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  had  to 
make  the  admission  that  the  working  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  was  not 
satisfactory.  Alterations  had  been  made  in  the  draft 
which  the  Committee  could  not  recommend  the  Council  to 
accept.  The  Alderman,  however,  proposed  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill,  in  the  hope  of  better  terms  being  ultimately 
arranged.  But  on  the  division  being  taken,  the  statutory 
majority  for  the  Bill  was  not  obtained. 

Critics  of  the  policy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
Committee  twitted  him  with  having  brought  forward  in 
1896  practically  the  scheme  he  had  successfully  opposed 
three  years  before.  The  Alderman's  reply  was  that  the 
terms  and  conditions  were  not  identical  in  each  case,  that 
the  scheme  was  improved  in  some  important  respects. 

Mr.  Wolfe  Barry's  first  report  to  the  Docks  Committee 
is  dated  January  28th,  1896.  and  ranks  among  the  most 
important  ever  received  on  the  dock  question  by  the 
Corporation.  As  it  cost  £2,517,  it  also  meant  a  material 
addition  to  the  large  sum  already  expended  on  advice 
from  eminent  engineers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
numberless  and  elaborate  reports  prepared  by  the  Cor- 
poration's own  officers. 

Discussing  the  dockisation  of  the  Avon,  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry  said  there  were  no  serious  engineering  difficulties, 
and  he  did  not  think  the  anchorage  at  Kingroad  would  be 
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injured  by  the  damming  up  of  the  Avon.  But  unless  the 
Harbour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could  be 
satisfied  on  this  point,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  The  ^floods  could  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  by  lowering  the  level  of  the  dockised 
river  in  anticipation,  and  by  careful  working  of  sluices. 
Mr.  McCurrich's  site  for  the  sluices  on  the  Somerset  side 
opposite  Avonmouth  Dock  was  decidedly  a  good  one,  but 
that  for  the  lock  was  not  so  favourable.  It  would  entail 
large  expenditure,  some  risk  as  to  foundations,  and  being 
1,420  yards  from  the  2-fathom  line  in  the  Severn,  it  was 
too  far  in  to  allow  of  tidal  action  to  keep  the  approach  to 
the  lock  clear.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  therefore  suggested  as  a 
better  site  the  entrance  previously  chosen  by  Mr.  Howard 
at  St.  George's  Wharf,  which  was  less  than  half  the  dis- 
tance from  the  2-fathom  line  in  the  Severn.  In  this 
position  the  lock  would  permit  of  6,600  feet  of  quay 
frontage,  instead  of  3,700  as  proposed  by  Mr.  McCurrich, 
at  only  a  moderate  additional  cost.  The  dam  and  sluices 
should  be  on  sites  with  better  foundations  than  Mr. 
Howard  suggested. 

Mr.  \Volfe  Barry  placed  a  dry  dock  by  the  side  of  the 
lock,  so  designed  as  to  afford  a  second  entrance  in  case  of 
emergency  ;  and  there  was  also  to  be  an  approach  to  the 
dockised  river  through  Avonmouth  Dock  suitable  for 
small  ships.  Mr.  McCurrich's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
dockisation  with  lock,  jetties,  dam  and  sluices,  graving 
dock,  swing  bridges,  quay  walls  and  protective  works,  &c. , 
was  £1,230,000.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry's  estimate  for  the  same 
works,  with  one  lock,  was  £1,360,000,  or,  if  with  two 
entrances  (by  means  of  the  dry  dock),  £1,520,000.  The 
cost  of  the  works,  using  the  alternative  site  (St.  George's 
Wharf),  with  extra  quayage,  was  £1,490,000,  and  £100,000 
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capitalised  to  provide  £3,000  a  year  for  repairs  and 
renewals  of  machinery  and  sluices,  and  provision  for 
warnings  of  floods  and  supervision  of  machinery. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry 
said  the  cost  of  dockisifig  the  Avon  could  not  be  estimated 
at  much  less  than  the  following  : — 

Cost  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  at  the  St. 

George'^  Wharf  site £1,490,000 

Railway  lines,  minor  river  improvements,  sheds, 

cranes,  land  and  buildings 190,000 

Cost  of  sewerage  works,  provision  for  Frome 

floods,   and  additional  accommodation  at 

Bristol,  as  in  Mr.  McCurrich's  report . .  . .  700,000 
Capitalised  cost  of  dealing  with  floods  and 

working  the  sluices,  together  with  repairs 

and  depreciation,  say 100,000 

Sundry  expenses,  superintendence,  engineering, 

Parliamentary  expenses,  &c 100,000 


£2,580,000 

A  smaller  scheme  of  dockisation,  with  a  dam  across  the 
river  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  had  been 
presented  by  Mr.  McCurrich  for  consideration.  The  cost 
would  be  £700,000,  exclusive  of  a  graving  dock,  of  the 
diversion  of  the  sewage  and  of  additional  accommodation 
at  the  City  Docks.  The  cost  of  these  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  put 
at  an  additional  £350,000.  But  even  if  there  were  no 
element  of  cost  to  be  considered,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  could 
not  recommend  the  scheme.  The  site  of  the  locks  was  too 
far  from  the  Severn,  and  would  admit  of  a  great  deposit 
from  tidal  water  between  the  proposed  dam  and  the 
Severn.  And  "  without  the  diversion  of  the  sewage  there 
might  soon  be  a  large  and  offensive  deposit,  and  it  would 
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only  be'a  question  of  time  when  the  town  would  be  con- 
fronted with  the  same  question  as  is  now  pressing  on 
Manchester." 

The  first  alternative  to  dockisation  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  accommodation  for  Atlantic  liners  would, 
Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  continued,  be  a  new  dock  at  Avonmouth, 
somewhat  as  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  1893,  from  Mr. 
McCurrich's  design.  While  agreeing  generally  with  Mr. 
McCurrich's  proposals  and  conclusions,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry 
thought  a  form  of  dock  lending  itself  better  to  extension 
should  be  adopted,  and  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
necessary  modification.  "  But,  unfortunately,  the  chief 
works  would  not  be  on  good  foundations  in  the  proposed 
undertaking.  This  is  a  decided  disadvantage,  for  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  would 
render  the  construction  of  the  dock  impracticable,  yet  the 
want  of  a  good  foundation  entails  a  large  and  uncertain 
expense,  and  introduces  risks  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided  if  the  same  ends  can  be  attained  upon  better  sites." 
However,  in  any  new  dock  undertaken  at  Avonmouth,  the 
position  of  the  lock  could  not  be  much  improved,  and 
therefore  must  be  accepted  with  the  drawbacks  and 
difficulties  named.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  dock  works,  with  graving  dock,  was  £1,053,000, 
compared  with  Mr.  McCurrich's  estimate  of  £970,000. 
Adding  £180,000  for  land,  roads,  railways,  sheds,  cranes, 
&c.,  and  £75,000  for  Parliamentary  and  engineering 
expenses,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  made  the  total  cost  £1,308,000. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  new  dock  at  the  Avonmouth 
site  there  were,  said  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  several  matters  of 
great  importance.  First  of  all,  the  execution  of  the  works 
there  would  not,  like  dockisation,  improve  the  access  to 
the  docks  at  Bristol,  nor  add  to  the  value  of  land  bordering 
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on  the  Avon.  Secondly,  such  a  dock  would  only  be  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  Atlantic  liners,  and  those  liners  would 
require  a  convenient  low-water  pier,  for  which  purpose  the 
Firefly  Rock,  near  Portishead,  offered  by  far  the  best 
position.  Thus  the  liners  would  have  to  pass  and  repass 
through  Kingroad  to  and  from  the  Firefly  Rock  and  Avon- 
mouth.  There  was,  of  course,  no  serious  difficulty  about 
that,  but  why  should  they  be  required  to  go  to  Avonmouth 
for  dock  accommodation  if  the  same  could  be  given  at 
Portishead  ?  Avonmouth  had  the  advantage  of  an  access 
from  the  Midland  Railway  as  well  as  from  the  Great 
Western.  This  was  a  very  important  benefit,  and 
probably,  if  it  could  not  be  afforded  at  Portishead,  would 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Avonmouth.  But  if  so  large 
an  enterprise  as  that  of  providing  accommodation  for 
Atlantic  liners  were  brought  to  maturity,  and  if  Portishead 
offered  greater  natural  advantages  than  Avonmouth,  it 
should  be  a  condition  precedent  that  both  the  railway 
companies  should  have  equal  rights  of  access,  by  proper 
airangements,  to  Portishead  dock  and  the  deep-water 
pier. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  that  Portishead  Dock 
was  of  very  limited  use,  and  might  be  made  available  for 
the  proposed  traffic.  It  was  deficient  in  depth,  and  the 
lock  was  too  small  for  the  large  ships  contemplated.  These 
facts,  however,  were  only  a  repetition  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  existing  Avonmouth  Dock.  Portishead  Dock 
had  the  great  advantage  of  good  foundations,  and  a  new 
lock  could  be  constructed  without  difficulty.  The  dock 
itself,  which  had  only  earth  slopes  on  the  east  side,  could 
be  easily  and  cheaply  extended  eastwards  so  as  to  permit 
«•>[  Atlantic  liners  being  turned  within  it,  and  sufficient 
depth  could  be  given  in  the  dock  without  serious  difficulty, 
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by  underpinning  the  walls  and  subsequent  dredging.  All 
the  work  would  be  undoubtedly  on  good  foundations,  and 
the  lock  would  be  but  430  yards  from  the  2-fathom  line  in 
the  Severn.  It  would  be  700  feet  long  and  85  feet  wide, 
with  the  same  depth  as  at  the  proposed  new  lock  at  Avon- 
mouth,  viz.  40  feet  of  water  at  high  water  of  neap  tides. 
A  graving  dock  could  be  made  alongside  this  lock,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  second  entrance  in  case  of  need.  Portishead 
also  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  close  propinquity  to  the 
Firefly  Rock,  so  that  Atlantic  liners  would  be  able  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  dock  with  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble 
and  interference  with  shipping,  which  in  itself  would  be  a 
great  recommendation. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  owned  the  line 
to  the  Portishead  Dock,  and  the  Midland  Company  had 
some  limited  facilities.  On  the  assumption  that  both 
these  railway  companies  had  equal  rights  of  access,  either 
by  agreement  or  compulsion,  the  best  and  cheapest  plan 
would  be  to  accommodate  the  Atlantic  liners  at  Portis- 
head, as  compared  with  either  of  the  alternatives  of 
dockisation  of  the  river  or  the  construction  of  a  new  dock 
at  Avonmouth.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  necessary 
alterations  at  Portishead  might  be  taken  as  follows  :— 

Extension  and  improvement  of  dock,  including  / 

graving  dock          687,000 

Roads,    railways,    cranes,    sheds,    land    and 

buildings         100,000 

Sundry  expenses,  superintendence,  engineering, 

Parliamentary  expenses,  &c 65,000 


£852,000 

Thus  the  total  cost  of  each  of  the  three  proposals  for 
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accommodating  Atlantic  liners,   including   the  pier  and 
railways  to  it  at  Firefly  Rock,  was  :— 

£ 

Dockisation  (St.  George's  Wharf  scheme)     . .     2,580,000 
Pier  at  Firefly  Rock 320,000 


£2,900,000 

New  dock  at  Avonmouth 1,308,000 

Pier  at  Firefly  Rock 320,000 


£1,628,000 

Improvements  at  Portishead 852,000 

Pier  at  Firefly  Rock 320,000 


£1,172,000 

Proceeding  to  consider  how  the  Avon  could  be  im- 
proved, Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  recommended  the  immediate 
outlay  of  £93,000  on  river  works  to  modify  the  curves, 
widen  the  channel,  and  deepen  the  bed  to  three  feet  below 
the  outer  sill  of  Cumberland  Basin,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
McCurrich  in  1895,  but  rejected  in  committee.  More 
beacons  and  leading  lights  were  needed.  If  this  work 
were  carried  out,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  felt  satisfied  that  the 
cost  would  be  repaid  by  increased  trade  at  the  City  Docks. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  existing  state  of  the  trade 
of  the  port  would  not  justify  any  large  scheme  of  dock 
extension,  the  question  arose  whether  a  trade  with 
Atlantic  liners  could  be  carried  on  with  financial  success. 
And  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  discussed  that  question  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  Bristol  had  not,  he  said,  the  great 
trade  area  behind  it  that  Liverpool  possessed,  though  the 
area  contributory  to  Bristol  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  would,  under  proper  conditions,  reach  into 
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a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Moreover, 
owing  to  water  competition,  the  railway  rates  from  South 
Staffordshire  and  the  neighbourhood  were  favourable, 
distance  for  distance,  compared  with  other  ports.  Bristol 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  Southampton  as  a  port  of 
call  for  steamers  from  Germany  and  North  Europe,  and 
could  not  be  said  to  have  so  convenient  a  Continental 
connection  as  Southampton  possessed  with  the  cross- 
Channel  steamers  to  Havre ;  but  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Bristol  could  not  have,  if  it  were  a  port  for 
America,  a  good  direct  line  of  steamers  to  French  and  other 
ports,  or  convenient  access  to  the  Continent  by  way  of 
Portland  or  Weymouth. 

So  far  as  railway  communication  with  London  was 
concerned,  with  its  very  important  traffic,  Bristol  would 
not  be  sensibly  inferior  in  point  of  time  to  Southampton, 
and  would  be  superior  to  Liverpool.  Bristol  was  nearer 
to  America  than  either  of  the  other  ports,  and  the  sea 
approaches  to  the  Bristol  Channel  were  better  than  those 
to  the  Mersey  or  Southampton  Water.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possible  competition  of  Plymouth  for  the 
Atlantic  trade  had  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Already  there 
was  a  line  of  steamers  calling  there  ;  and,  further,  there 
were  proposals  for  similar  lines  in  connection  with  other 
ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel  at  which  the  required  accom- 
modation could  be  given  cheaply  as  compared  with  any- 
thing which  could  be  done  at  Avonmouth  or  Portishead. 

Again,  it  was  evident  that  any  scheme  for  Atlantic 
connection  between  Bristol  and  the  United  States  must 
start,  as  it  were,  fully  grown,  with  ships  equal  to  modern 
ideas  ;  whereas  the  services  from  Liverpool  and  South- 
ampton had  grown  more  slowly  as  requirements  had 
increased.  A  very  large  capital  for  the  steamers,  as  well 
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as  for  the  works  for  their  accommodation,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  the  matter  was  regarded,  had  thus  to  be 
faced  at  starting.  Therefore  the  whole  project  must,  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry  thought,  depend  very  much  on  the  interest 
which  the  railway  companies,  certainly  in  England,  and 
possibly  also  in  America,  would  feel  in  the  enterprise.  In 
the  case  of  this  country,  the  lines  affected  were  those  of 
the  Great  Western  and  the  Midland  Companies.  These 
two  companies,  with  a  mileage  of  about  4,500  miles,  would 
be  the  chief  gainers  by  the  development  of  an  Atlantic 
connection  via  Bristol,  and  the  question  arose  how  far 
they  would  assist  the  project.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry  that  so  large  an  undertaking  as  the  provision  of  dock 
and  pier  accommodation,  at  the  lowest  of  the  estimates 
submitted,  could  not  possibly  be  undertaken  by  the  city 
of  Bristol  on  its  own  resources,  looking  to  the  present 
burdens  on  the  rates,  nor  on  the  mere  chance  of  the  railway 
companies  employing  all  their  energies  to  develop  traffic. 
But  if  the  railway  companies,  after  full  investigation, 
showed  their  interest  in  the  scheme  by  a  large  contribution 
of  capital,  it  would  be  a  material  guarantee  that  they 
would  do  their  best  to  make  that  capital  remunerative, 
and  in  such  an  event  the  city  of  Bristol  might  perhaps  with 
prudence  assist. 

The  heavy  expenditure  which  would  be  required  on  a 
fleet  of  ships,  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other 
services,  had  also  to  be  provided  by  some  means,  and  in 
this  expense  the  Corporation  could  not  share.  He  imagined 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  weekly  service,  at  least  five 
ships  of  high  class  would  be  required,  and  such  ships 
could  not  be  assumed  to  cost  less  than  from  £400,000  to 
£500,000  each,  or  between  £2,000,000  and  £2,500,000  in 
all.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Campania  and 
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Lucania  cost  about  £600,000  each,  but  possibly  Bristol 
need  not  consider  ships  of  quite  so  large  a  size. 

"  The  first  thing,  therefore,  before  providing  capital 
for  the  works,"  continued  the  report,  "is  to  ensure 
that  ships  will  be  built  and  placed  on  the  station,  and 
until  this  can  be  guaranteed  it  would  be  useless  to 
undertake  the  dock  and  pier  required  for  their  accommo- 
dation. From  the  best  inquiries  I  can  make,  it  appears 
to  me  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  well-found  line  of 
steamers  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  United  States 
might  be  expected  to  command  a  good  traffic.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  competition 
with  subsidised  lines,  the  great  British  companies 
trading  to  America  are  now  in  by  no  means  a 
flourishing  financial  condition. 

"  If  the  steamers  could  be  guaranteed,  the  next 
question  is  the  best  mode  of  railway  access  to  the  dock 
and  pier.  As  I  have  said  above,  Avonmouth — in  which 
term  I  include  both  the  scheme  of  dockisation  and  the 
proposed  new  dock  alternatively — is  the  only  position 
to  which  the  two  great  railway  companies  are  now 
running.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  cost  very 
considerably  more  to  accommodate  the  liners  less 
efficiently  there  than  at  Portishead,  and  if  the 
Corporation  finds  a  part  of  the  capital,  the  view  should 
be  insisted  on  that  both  companies  should  run  to 
Portishead  on  equal  terms.  Wherever  the  dock  may 
be,  it  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  case  that  a  large 
share  of  the  capital  should  be  provided  by  the  railway 
companies,  and  if  this  were  done  there  would  be  an 
inducement  to  the  Great  Western  Company  to  give 
the  Midland  Company  unrestricted  access  to  Portishead 
as  being  the  cheaper  site. 
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"  The  preliminary  negotiations  with  regard  to  all  the 
above  questions  must  take  much  time,  and  may  ITever 
arrive  at  a  successful  issue.  In  the  meantime,  the 
river  improvements  and  local  improvements  at  the 
Bristol  Docks  would  be  decidedly  advantageous  at 
once,  and  not  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  other 
larger  schemes  which  have  been  discussed. 

"  I  should  therefore  strongly  recommend  these 
river  and  local  improvements,  together  with  all  possible 
developments  of  the  present  docks,  quays  and  railway 
access,  and  the  signalling  and  lighting  of  the  Avon, 
for  your  early  consideration,  and  should  advise  that  if 
the  Corporation  wish  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  for 
an  Atlantic  connection,  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  in  hand  with  the  railway  companies  and  with  a 
shipping  company  as  indispensable  preliminaries. 

"  Seeing  that  apart  from  the  Atlantic  service  no 
justification  can  be  shown  for  such  expensive  schemes 
as  dockisation  or  the  new  dock  at  Avonmouth,  or  even 
the  enlargement  of  Portishead  Dock,  these  proposals 
should,  in  my  opinion,  wait  for  such  negotiations  as 
would  guarantee  the  installation  of  an  Atlantic  service. 
But  if  any  works  are  to  be  undertaken  for  the  use  of 
Atlantic  liners,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  Portishead  Dock  should  be  selected, 
rather  than  either  of  the  more  expensive  projects. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  under 
the  general  terms  of  reference  to  me,  that  in  any  case 
it  seems  to  be  highly  advisable  that  the  interests  of  the 
port  should  be  placed  under  a  Trust  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  of  Liverpool, 
which,  though  in  close  alliance  with  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  is  a  body  representing  the  traders  of  the 
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port  as  well  as  all  other  interests,  is  in  intimate  touch 
with  the  requirements  of  the  port,  and  has  a  continuity 
of  existence  apart  from  municipal  considerations." 

The  publication  of  this  report  created  great  interest, 
and  was  much  discussed  for  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to 
contain  something  for  everybody.  Those  who  advocated 
a  do-nothing  policy,  those  who  were  progressive  in  any 
direction,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  taking  the  docks 
out  of  municipal  management — all  were  supplied  with 
arguments  in  support  of  their  views.  The  few  remaining 
believers  in  Portishead  Dock  were  greatly  pleased  with 
Mr.  Wolfe  Barry's  recommendation  to  extend  it ;  but 
the  greatest  amount  of  support  in  the  Council  at  the 
moment  was  for  the  proposed  further  improvements  of 
the  river. 

River  improvement  works  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  Corporation  in  two  periods  up  to  then.  In  the  first, 
from  1858  to  1872,  £61,127  nad  been  spent  on  the  river, 
and  in  the  second,  from  1880  to  1890,  the  outlay  had  been 
£33,633  ;  and  the  result  had  been  that  vessels  up  to  a 
length  of  326  feet  had  safely  navigated  the  Avon.  The 
Docks  Committee  had  further  expenditure  on  the  river 
under  consideration  at  the  time  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry's  report 
came  to  hand,  and  on  March  3rd,  1896,  the  Committee 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Town  Council  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  Mr.  WTolfe  Barry  recommended,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  £93,000.  The  work,  which  required  no  new 
Parliamentary  powers,  was  soon  afterwards  commenced. 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  in  presenting  the  proposal 
to  the  Council,  said  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  except  on 
the  assumption  that  dockisation  was  abandoned.  There 
were,  however,  many  outside  the  Council  Chamber  who 
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by  no  means  endorsed  the  scheme,  but  actively  opposed 
it  as  premature  and  unnecessary  because  they  wished  to 
see  dockisation  carried  out. 

The  Harbour  Railway  Extension  Scheme,  with  the 
timber  wharf  and  coal  tip,  was  again  revived  in  1896,  and 
on  July  3ist  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  proposed  that 
the  Bill,  which  had  dropped  through  in  October,  1895, 
for  want  of  support  in  the  Council  Chamber,  should  be 
promoted  in  the  next  Session.  There  were  added  to  this  Bill 
proposals  for  extending  Avonmouth  Pier  220  feet,  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000,  for  the  accommodation  of  passenger  traffic 
and  the  better  guidance  of  ships  into  the  dock,  and  for 
increasing  the  dock  dues  on  pleasure  passenger  steamers, 
in  place  of  the  poll-tax  which  had  proved  so  unpopular. 
The  Town  Council,  on  September  23rd,  1896,  approved 
the  promotion  of  the  Bill  by  51  votes  to  2.  It  was 
further  contemplated  by  the  Docks  Committee  to  seek 
powers  by  this  Bill  to  make  the  City  Dues  part  of  the 
dock  estate.  A  Committee — appointed  in  December, 
1892 — reported  on  October  30th,  1893,  in  favour  of  the 
alteration,  the  respective  titles  of  the  dues  to  be  retained, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  transfer  of  the  docks  to  another 
authority  the  value  of  the  dues  might  not  be  lost.  When 
Mr.  H.  W.  Twiggs  moved  the  adoption  of  this  report, 
Mr.  George  Pearson  described  the  proposal  as  an  attempt 
to  hoodwink  the  citizens,  and  Alderman  J.  W.  S.  Dix 
stoutly  opposed  the  scheme.  The  Council,  by  a  large 
majority,  adopted  the  report.  By  September,  1896, 
however,  a  change  of  view  had  come,  and  when  Alderman 
W.  Proctor  Baker  proposed  that  Parliamentary  powers 
be  obtained  to  make  the  change,  the  Council  rejected 
the  resolution  by  28  votes  to  21.  The  Town's  Meeting 
rejected  the  whole  Bill  because  of  the  clauses  relating  to 
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the  dock  dues  on  the  pleasure  steamers.  A  poll  of  the 
city  was  demanded,  the  clauses  proposing  the  dues  were 
prudently  withdrawn  by  the  Council,  and  the  poll  was 
taken  on  the  rest  of  the  Bill. 

On  October  2Oth,  1896,  while  this  Bill  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  citizens,  Alderman  W.  Proctor 
Baker  delivered  an  important  address  on  port  improve- 
ments to  a  meeting  of  business  men,  held  at  the  Liberal 
Club.  He  then  stated,  referring  to  the  schemes  for  a 
new  dock  at  Avonmouth  and  the  dockisation  of  the  river, 
that  no  sane  man  would  venture  to  recommend  either. 
The  initial  cost  in  each  case  to  the  ratepayers  "  would 
mean  something  like  is.  6d.  in  the  pound."  At  any  rate, 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  put  forward  any  such  schemes. 
Up  to  that  time,  he  declared,  there  had  been  no  ships  at 
Avonmouth  Dock  at  all  approaching  the  size  which 
the  dock  could  accommodate  ;  but  quite  recently  Messrs. 
Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.  had  applied  for  accommodation 
for  ships  of  larger  size  than  could  be  taken,  and  the 
Docks  Engineer  had  a  device  for  admitting  those  ships  by 
enlarging  the  lock  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The 
Alderman,  dealing  with  the  public  feeling  that  new  works 
were  necessary — "  a  sort  of  feeling  that  has  existed,  in 
some  shape,  since  the  purchase  of  the  river-mouth 
docks  " — argued  that  it  arose  from  the  fallacy  that  mere 
extension  of  docks  would  create  new  trade.  That  was 
true  in  only  a  limited  sense.  It  was  the  demand  for 
commodities  and  the  growth  of  population  that  increased 
trade  ;  and  the  Alderman  quoted  as  failures,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  fine  accommodation  provided  in 
recent  years  at  Milford  and  Preston,  at  Manchester,  and 
at  Tilbury  Docks. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  familiar  argument  in  Alderman 
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W.  Proctor  Baker's  speeches  on  port  development  at 
the  time  :  "  No  wise  docks  manager  would  attempt  to 
provide  for  occasional  gluts  of  traffic."  The  Corporation 
of  Bristol  was  spending  £93,000  on  river  improvements, 
which  would  give  better  access  to  the  City  Docks.  As 
a  result,  more  ships  would  certainly  come  to  those  docks, 
and  therefore  more  wharf  accommodation  would  be 
required.  The  effort  to  get  the  Midland  Railway  connected 
with  Canons'  Marsh  had  failed — the  Company  preferred 
barging — and  the  Alderman  declared  that  the  Docks 
Committee  must  do  all  they  could  to  get  the  Great  Western 
to  go  to  what  was  a  natural  place  for  railway  extension. 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  advocacy 
of  the  scheme  before  the  ratepayers.  The  Alderman 
appealed  to  all  who  approved  it  to  use  every  effort  to 
induce  the  citizens  to  vote  for  it,  as  rejection  would  be 
disastrous,  "  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
advantages  connected  with  the  project,  but  of  the  dreadful 
discouragement  it  would  be  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  to  come  to  our  assistance  in  this  or  any  other 
matter." 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  made  known  on  November 
5th,  1896.  About  40,000  voting  papers  had  been  issued. 
The  number  returned  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  16,905, 
and  against  4,437.  The  Bill,  therefore,  proceeded,  and 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  July  I5th,  1897.  The  Act 
authorised  the  raising  of  £190,000  for  land  and  works — 
the  original  estimate  of  £109,000  being  increased  by 
buying  more  land — and  £150,000  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  docks.  Seeing  that  at  last  Bristol  was  in  earnest, 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  decided  to  make  a 
large  railway  depot  at  Canons'  Marsh,  and  obtained  an 
Act  in  the  same  Session  authorising  the  works,  together 
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with  others  in  connection  with  the  Corporation's  scheme. 
The  two  undertakings  were  completed  in  1906,  and 
enormously  improved  the  traffic  facilities  at  the  City 
Docks,  Canons'  Marsh  having  been  converted  from  what 
for  several  years  was  to  a  large  extent  waste  ground 
into  a  scene  of  great  commercial  activity.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  arrange  railway  rates  that  would  justify  the 
erection  of  coal  tips,  and  the  Corporation  has  not  provided 
them,  nor  have  the  proposed  timber  depots  on  Cumberland 
Road  been  made.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  two  works 
was  about  £83,000. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  stated  at 
the  Liberal  Club,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.,  owners 
of  the  Canadian  cargo  liners,  had  applied  for  accommoda- 
tion at  Avonmouth  for  a  class  of  ship  too  large  for  the 
lock.  The  Docks  Engineer,  therefore,  designed  a  floating 
caisson  to  cost  £20,000.  The  Docks  Committee  informed 
the  Town  Council  on  December  8th,  1896,  that  this 
caisson  would  admit  into  the  dock  a  ship  of  7,000  tons 
and  470  feet  length.  The  Council  sanctioned  the  outlay, 
and  the  first  ship  to  use  the  caisson  was  the  Montrose, 
which,  with  a  cargo  of  nearly  8,000  tons  of  Canadian 
produce,  entered  the  dock  on  September  27th,  1898. 
She  discharged  a  number  of  cattle  while  in  the  lengthened 
lock. 
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The  Cabot  celebrations — £350,000  dock  works  in  hand- 
Alderman  Inskip's  demand  for  progress — The  Council's 
response — New  dock  at  Avonmouth  proposed  :  to  cost 
£1,560,000 — Extension  of  municipal  boundaries — The 
G.W.R.  blocks  the  way — Cost  of  dockisation  compared 
with  dock — A  definite  scheme  of  extension  demanded — 
Portishead  plans — A  new  engineer — Retirement  of 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker — Dockisation' s  last  chance 
— Dock  at  Avonmouth  approved — Alderman  W.  How  ell 
Davies'  work — Chamber  of  Commerce  support — Citizens 
vote  for  the  scheme  —  Act  of  Parliament  obtained 
— Sir  John  Aird  to  build  the  dock  for  £1,394,512 — 
Prince  of  Wales  turns  first  sod — How  the  dock  was  built 
— A  supplementary  vote  of  money — Works  to  cost 
£2,532,183 — Borrowing  powers  increased  to  £2,770,183 
— King  opens  the  dock — Knighthoods  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee — 
Description  of  the  undertaking — £3,600,000  dock  expen- 
diture in  ten  years — The  Docks  Committee's  advisers — 
A  fine  inheritance. 

IN  the  year  1897  Bristol  and  Canada  commemorated  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery — re-discovery 
it  really  was — of  the  Continent  of  America  by  John  Cabot, 
a  Genoese  but  a  naturalised  Venetian,  who  sailed  from 
Bristol  in  the  Mathew  with  a  crew  of  eighteen,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  being  Bristol  men.  Whether  his  son 
Sebastian,  who  was  born  in  Bristol,  accompanied  him  is 
still  a  question  for  settlement.  Sebastian's  name  appears 
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in  the  Letters  Patent  granted  in  March,  1496,  by  Henry 
VII.,  but  so  also  do  the  names  of  his  two  brothers,  Lewis 
and  Sanctus.  In  after  years  Sebastian  claimed  to  have 
been  actually  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  said  his 
father  was  dead  before  the  Mathew  sailed.  And  until 
quite  recently  he  was  called  the  discoverer  of  America. 
But  it  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  the  father  was  the 
discoverer,  and  had  command  of  the  Mathew.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Town  Council  on  January 
26th,  1897,  the  Mayor  (Alderman  R.  H.  Symes)  reported 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  George  Bownnot, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
inviting  the  Corporation  to  send  two  representatives  to 
the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  be  held  June  2ist  to  26th,  1897,  when  it  was 
proposed  "  to  commemorate  the  famous  voyage  of  the 
Cabots  to  North  America  in  1497  by  the  erection  of  a 
monument  or  placing  of  a  tablet  in  the  Province  Buildings 
of  the  city  of  Halifax."  This  letter  was  very  cordially 
received,  and  on  March  gth  following  the  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  appointed 
Councillor  William  Robert  Barker  (Mayor  1892-3)  and 

*  There  is  no  known  portrait  of  John  Cabot,  but  in  the  Bristol  Art 
Gallery  is  one  of  Sebastian  which  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox  presented  to  the  city  in 
1897.  Alderman  \V.  R.  Barker  has  traced  the  history  of  this  portrait, 
which  is  a  copy.  The  original  was  discovered  in  1792  at  Slains  Castle, 
Aberdeen,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Harford,  of  Bristol.  He  bought  it,  and  after  his 
death  it  went  to  America,  about  1832.  But  before  it  left  England  a  fine 
steel  engraving  of  it  was  executed  for  Seyer's  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  and 
appears  at  p.  248,  vol.  ii.,  with  the  information  that  it  is  copied  from  the 
original  in  Mr.  Harford's  possession.  A  comparison  of  the  engraving  with 
the  city  portrait  shows  several  differences.  There  were  three  copies  made 
of  the  portrait  while  it  was  in  America,  and  then  it  was  reported  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  Pittsburg  in  1845.  One  copy  was  for  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston,  one  for  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  one,  it  is  said,  for  the  Bristol  Corporation  ;  but  that  statement 
is  not  substantiated,  and  the  city  owned  no  portrait  until  1897.  The  City 
Librarian  (Mr.  E.  R.  Norris  Mathews)  published,  in  1897,  an  interesting 
booklet  entitled  Cabot  and  the  Story  of  the  Harford  Portrait,  edited 
from  a  manuscript  calendar  of  local  events  between  1824  and  1835. 
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Councillor  William  Howell  Davies  (Mayor  1895-6)  to 
attend  the  Halifax  celebrations. 

A  committee  of  Bristol  citizens,  with  Mr.  W.  Howell 
Davies  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Clarke  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Arrowsmith  as  honorary  secretaries,  had  already  been 
formed  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  a  deputation  of  promi- 
nent Canadians  who  visited  Bristol  in  1896  to  invite 
co-operation  in  an  international  celebration.  A  public 
fund  of  £3,000  was  raised  in  the  city,  and  the  committee 
decided  to  erect  the  Cabot  Tower,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  V. 
Gough,  of  Bristol,  in  the  style  prevalent  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  whose  arms,  together  with 
those  of  Bristol,  Venice,  and  the  Merchant  Venturers, 
are  carved  on  the  four  sides.  There  are  also  inserted 
panels  explaining  the  origin  and  object  of  the  tower. 
There  was,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  like  matters,  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  site.  At  one  time  the  Downs  and  at 
another  Leigh  Woods  was  suggested,  but  eventually  the 
summit  of  Brandon  Hill  was  happily  chose*i,  and  on 
April  I3th,  1897,  the  Town  Council  gave  the  necessary 
permission,  the  hill  being  Corporation  property.  It  is  of 
historic  interest  because  on  its  summit  centuries  ago 
stood  the  Chapel  of  St.  Brendan  (whence  the  name),  and 
there  also  was  a  fort  equipped  to  oppose  Prince  Rupert 
and  his  20,000  men  when  he  came  and,  in  spite  of 
resistance,  took  Bristol  for  King  Charles  in  July,  1643. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Tower  on  June  24th,  1897,  and  opened  it 
when  completed  on  September  6th,  1898.  Lord  Dufferin 
was  selected  because  he  was  a  distinguished  ex-Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

The  Bristol  deputation  to  Halifax  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. On  June  24th,  1897,  the  members  attended  the 
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ceremony  of  unveiling  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  Province 
Building,  having  been  present  at  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Cabot  Signal  Tower  at  the  entrance  to 
St.  John's  Harbour,  Newfoundland,  two  days  earlier. 
Congratulatory  cablegrams  were  exchanged  between 
Bristol  and  Halifax  on  June  24th. 

A  proposal  to  increase  the  Docks  Engineer's  salary 
from  £800  to  £1,000  was  adopted  by  the  Town  Council 
on  February  gth,  1897,  and  it  is  mentioned  here  because 
in  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that  .in  Mr.  McCurrich's 
term  of  office  dock  and  harbour  works  to  the  extent  of 
£250,000  had  been  completed,  and  those  in  hand  repre- 
sented a  further  outlay  of  £350,000.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  the  Council  sanctioned  an  expenditure  of 
£40,000  for  a  new  granary  at  Avonmouth,  and  £4,000  for 
a  railway  and  barge  jetty.  The  granary  was  to  hold 
75,000  quarters,  and  was  required  to  meet  the  growing 
trade  from  America  and  Canada.  The  granary  was  com- 
pleted in  January,  1899,  and  cost  £65,000. 

The  "  well-digested  scheme,"  however,  showed  no  sign 
of  life,  and  on  September,  2ist,  1897,  a  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  was  held  in  response  to  a  requisition  signed 
by  impatient  progressives.  At  this  meeting  Alderman 
J.  Inskip,  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  requisition,  pointed 
to  the  rare  unanimity  in  the  city  on  the  question  of  the 
need  for  dock  extension.  The  citizens,  the  Corporation, 
the  Docks  Committee  and  even  the  Press  were  all  in 
favour  of  progress.  They  had  waited  several  years  for 
the  "  well-digested  scheme,"  and  there  was  a  danger  that 
Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  and  himself  might  grow  too 
old  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  port  development. 
He  appealed,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House,  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Docks  Committee  to  think  of  his  position 
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'"  at  the  head  of  Bristol,"  and  to  lead  them  onward, 
"  not  in  1899,  but  next  November,  1897,"  and  so  crown 
the  many  distinguished  services  he  had  rendered  to  Bristol 
by  this  great,  final  act  of  providing  accommodation  in  the 
port  for  the  largest  class  of  steamer. 

Alderman  Inskip  concluded  his  eloquent  speech  by 
proposing  that  the  Docks  Committee  be  requested  to 
introduce  a  dock  extension  scheme  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament.  Alderman  Francis  F.  Fox,  another  of 
the  requisitionists,  seconded  the  resolution.  Alderman 
Francis  J.  Fry  supported  it,  although  feeling  that  an 
apology  was  due  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Docks  Committee 
for  the  action  taken  by  the  signatories  in  calling  the 
meeting.  But  the  fact  was  they  were  not  "  conspirators," 
as  they  had  been  called,  "  they  were  simply  tired  of  delay." 

Although  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  con- 
fessed that  Alderman  Inskip  had  made  his  appeal  in  a 
"most  charming  speech,"  he  could  not  yield.  Here,  he 
pointed  out,  was  a  scheme  which  Mr.  Wolfe  Bany  said 
would  cost  a  million  and  a  half — equal  to  a  rate  of  is. 
or  is.  3d. — and  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  proceed 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  and  that  certainly  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  time  suggested.  Therefore  the  Chairman  proposed 
to  amend  the  resolution  and  make  it  an  instruction 
to  prepare  the  Bill  "  with  the  least  possible  delay."  And 
although  the  Docks  Committee  had  already  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  the  amendment,  the  Council  rejected  it  by 
36  votes  to  21,  and  carried  the  resolution.  Mr.  W.  Howell 
Davies  had  moved  a  resolution  in  Committee  similar  in 
terms  to  the  amendment,  yet  he  felt  constrained  to  sup- 
port Alderman  Inskip  at  the  Council  meeting,  so  desirous 
was  he  to  make  advance. 
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Much  satisfaction  was  felt  among  the  traders  and 
citizens  generally  with  this  vote,  and  according  to  instruc- 
tion the  Docks  Committee  reported  on  October  5th,  1897, 
in  favour  of  a  new  dock  at  Avonmouth.  The  plan  was 
drawn  by  the  Docks  Engineer  from  his  data  of  1892, 
and  showed  a  forty-acre  dock  with  a  lock  enlarged  to 
850  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in  width,  a  landing-stage 
and  a  large  graving-dock.  This  plan  had  been  got  out  in 
a  hurry,  said  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  Council's  wish.  It  lacked  details, 
but  he  explained  that  the  total  cost  would  be  £1,560,000, 
with  £320,000  extra  for  the  landing-stage  if  the  Council 
desired  it,  and  £200,000  for  the  graving-dock.  The 
£1,560,000  borrowed  at  current  rates  would  cost  £75,000 
a  year,  and,  the  Chairman  added,  a  penny  on  the  enlarged 
area  would  produce  £5,500. 

Avonmouth,  it  may  here  be  stated,  was  included 
within  the  municipal  boundary  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1895,  which  also  abolished  the  separate  dock  rate  on 
houses  in  the  ancient  city.  Two  years  later  there  was  a 
much  greater  extension  of  the  city,  bringing  in  Fishponds, 
Stapleton,  St.  George,  parts  of  Bedminster,  Horfield, 
Brislington,  the  Ham  Green  estate  on  the  Somerset  bank 
of  the  Avon,  and  Portishead  Dock.  In  1904  Shirehampton 
and  Westbury-on-Trym  and  part  of  Henbury  were  added. 
I  > v  these  extensions  the  rateable  value  of  the  city  was 
increased  from  £1,105,534,  at  which  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  1895,  to  £1,824,075  in  1908,  the  year  of  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock.  The  power  of  a 
penny  rate  increased  in  the  same  period  from  £4,285  to 
£6,990.  As  the  differential  ratings  conceded  to  the  new 
areas  disappear  the  rateable  value  from  that  cause 
alone  will  be  considerably  increased.  For  these  extension 
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Acts  the  ratepayers  of  the  old  city  are  indebted  principally 
to  Alderman  George  Pearson.  The  rate-in-aid  for  docks 
was  £27,360  in  1895,  and  £123,000  in  1908. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  was  so  little 
in  sympathy  with  the  Council's  mood,  that  he  left  it  to 
Alderman  Inskip  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Commit- 
tee's report,  and  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  in  the  next 
Session.  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies  seconded  the  resolution, 
claiming  that  the  scheme  was  an  improvement  upon  that 
of  1892,  and  in  that  respect  there  had  been  no  loss  by  the 
delay.  The  shedding  was  enlarged  and  would  cost 
£60,000  beyond  the  former  estimate.  The  graving-dock 
was  bigger  (£57,000  increased  cost)  as  well  as  the  lock. 
Then  a  granary  at  £75,000  had  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  there  were  regretful 
references  to  the  proposed  abandonment  of  dockisation. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Levy-Langfield  was  concerned  that,  while 
proposing  to  build  a  great  railway  dock,  the  Corporation 
had  not  yet  made  any  arrangement  with  the  railway 
companies.  He  also  thought  that  the  chief  landowner 
at  Avonmouth  should  be  first  approached  for  terms, 
and  moved  to  defer  giving  Parliamentary  notices  of 
the  Bill  until  these  parties  had  conceded  satisfactory 
terms. 

At  the  end  of  a  debate  extending  over  three  and  a  half 
hours  the  House  divided.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  R.  H. 
Symes),  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  and  Councillors 
H.  N.  Abbot,  A.  Baker,  G.  Cawley,  F.  A.  Close  and  E.  B. 
•Colthurst  voted  with  Mr.  Levy-Langfield,  and  the  following 
39  against  :  Aldermen  Sir  G.  W.  Edwards,  F.  J.  Fry, 
C.  W.  Cope-Proctor,  J.  W.  S.  Dix,  C,  B.  Hare,  J.  Inskip, 
C.  H.  Low  and  W.  Smith  ;  Councillors  H.  Ashman,  H. 
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Anstey,  W.  R.  Barker,  F.  G.  Barnett,  J.  Bastow,  J.  R. 
Bennett,  J.  T.  Board,  J.  Boyd,  T.  J.  Coe,  H.  F.  Cotterell, 
W.  Cottrell,  J.  Curie,  W.  H.  Davies,  J.  Fuller  Eberle, 
H.  G.  Edwards,  W.  H.  Elkins,  C.  E.  L.  Gardner,  W.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  A.  Latham,  E.  T.  Lewis,  S.  Lloyd,  C.  Newth, 
E.  Parsons,  J.  Pembery,  J.  Sharland,  S.  Shirley,  F, 
Spofforth,  R.  C.  Stephens,  J.  Swaish,  W.  A.  Todd  and 
S.  Tryon.  Councillor  L.  E.  de  Ridder  left  the  meeting 
before  the  division  ;  Councillors  E.  B.  James,  Moss  Levy 
and  H.  W.  K.  Wait  declined  to  vote. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  progressives,  who- 
hoped  that  all  would  now  be  plain  sailing.  But  so  early 
as  November  gth,  1897,  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker, 
at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Docks  Committee,  made 
a  discouraging  statement  to  the  Council  as  to  the  position 
of  affairs.  It  appeared  that  the  Great  Western  and  Mid- 
land Railway  Companies  had  been  interviewed  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  dock,  and  Viscount  Emlyn,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  had 
written  a  letter  which  threw  cold  water  on  the  scheme.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  trade,  present  or  prospective, 
justified  the  Corporation  in  proceeding  without  an 
assurance  of  new  Atlantic  traffic.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
Wolfe  Barry's  preference  for  Portishead,  and  asked 
if  the  Corporation  had  considered  its  obligation  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  with  regard  to 
the  Portishead  Dock  accommodation.  There  was  not 
time  for  the  Company  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
the  Corporation,  and  therefore,  if  the  'Bill  proceeded, 
the  Company  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  appear 
against  it. 

As  the  hope  of  the  Corporation  was  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  railway  companies,  it  was  felt  that  it 
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would  be  folly  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in  face  of  Lord 
Emlyn's  letter,  and  at  the  instance  of  Alderman  George 
Pearson,  it  was  decided  that  the  Bill  should  be  dropped  for 
the  time  being,  but  that  the  Docks  Committee  should 
continue  negotiations  with  the  railway  companies,  :ind 
report  in  March,  1898,  in  ample  time  for  the  preparation 
of  a  scheme  for  the  following  Session  of  Parliament. 

It  was  found  impossible  for  the  Docks  Committee 
to  report  before  June  i4th,  1898,  and  even  then  the  Council 
had  no  lead  from  the  Committee.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  still  refused  to  co-operate.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Committee,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company 
(Mr.  J.  L.  Wilkinson)  pointed  out  that  the  Company  was 
spending  over  half  a  million  at  Bristol,  largely  by  desire 
of  the  Corporation,  in  order  to  promote  increased  trade 
at  the  City  Docks,  and  the  directors  of  the  Company, 
therefore,  viewed  with  considerable  concern  a  scheme 
which,  if  successful,  must  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing 
business  from  those  docks.  Then  Avonmouth  was  not 
the  site  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  for  extension. 
He  preferred  Portishead,  and  if  Avonmouth  were  adopted, 
it  seemed  to  the  Company  that  the  Corporation  would 
put  itself  in  the  position  of  being  unable  to  fulfil  its  under- 
taking to  maintain  at  Portishead  facilities  equal  to  those 
of  Avonmouth.  Further,  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
directors  that  the  citizens  were  at  all  unanimous  over 
the  scheme,  and  the  letter  suggested  waiting  until  t he- 
whole  body  of  citizens  favoured  a  scheme,  when  the 
Company  would  gladly  co-operate  to  give  full  railway 
facilities. 

In  approaching  the  Company,  the  Docks  Commi  it  <.•(.• 
had  taken  up  the  position  that  the  new  dock  would  i 
railway  dock,  and  therefore  the  Great  Western  Railway 
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Company  should  subsidise  the  undertaking  in  some  way, 
and  be  bound  to  give  low  rates  for  the  conveyance  of 
"  through  goods  "  between  the  dock  and  various  points 
on  the  Company's  system. 

On  this  question  of  railway  rates  great  stress  was  laid 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  in  presenting 
the  report  to  the  Council.  The  existing  rates,  he  declared, 
were  too  high,  and  would  make  business  impossible. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  having  "  made  an  end  of  the 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  dock  at  Avonmouth  "  —to 
quote  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker's  memorable  speech 
at  this  June  meeting  of  the  Council — he  proceeded  to  give 
his  personal  opinion  that  there  was  accommodation  in 
the  port  sufficient  for  several  years  to  come.  Of  the 
twenty-seven  existing  ships  too  large  to  enter  Avonmouth 
Dock,  twenty-five  were  built  for  well-established  lines,  and 
were  boats  that  could  not  be  diverted  to  Bristol  whatever 
the  temptation. 

The  Docks  Engineer's  revised  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
a  new  dock  and  dockisation,  respectively,  were  presented 
with  this  report  from  the  Docks  Committee.  Mr. 
McCurrich  put  the  cost  of  the  dock  at  £1,500,000,  and 
of  dockisation  at  £1,865,000,  while  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry's 
estimate  for  dockisation  was  £2,000,000.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Committee  commented  on  these  figures, 
showing  what  they  would  mean  to  the  ratepayers.  If  a 
dock  were  built,  and  no  new  revenue  came,  the  burden 
on  the  ratepayers  would  be  £70,000  a  year,  equal  to  a  rate 
of  is.  ofd.  Dockisation,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000,  would 
involve  £93,000  a  year,  or  a  rate  of  is.  5d.  On  the  point 
of  want  of  unanimity,  the  Chairman  said  the  proposal  to 
take  the  sewage  out  of  the  river,  independently  of 
dockisation,  had  removed  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to 

15 
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that  scheme,  and  given  heart  to  the  friends  of  dockisa- 
tion.*  There  were  warm  adherents  of  each  project — the 
dock  and  dockisation — and  there  were  those  equally 
resolved  against  either  speculation.  It  appeared  to  him 
hopeless  to  combine  conflicting  opinions.  He  also  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  development  at  Portishead,  where 
accommodation  could  be  provided  at  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a  dock  at  Avonmouth.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  he  stated  "  very 
emphatically "  that  both  Portishead  and  Avonmouth 
Docks  were  losing  concerns  —  that  was  after  debiting 
Avonmouth  with  interest  on  the  purchase  money. 

Alderman  Inskip  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Council  to  reaffirm  the  desirability  of  dock  extension, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Docks  Committee  to  submit  at  an 
early  date  a  definite  scheme,  "  whether  at  Avonmouth 
or  Portishead,  or  by  dockisation  of  the  river  Avon," 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  in  the  ensuing 
Session  of  Parliament.  The  Council,  by  39  votes  to  15, 
-carried  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  and  "  declining  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  dictate  or  control  the  policy  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." An  amendment  by  Mr.  B.  Perry,  seconded  by 

the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee,  suggesting  that 

\ 

negotiations  be  opened  with  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  with  a  view  to  dockisation  or  extension  at 
Portishead,  received  no  support.  In  view  of  this  resolu- 
tion, one  in  favour  of  dockisation — of  which  Alderman 
J.  W.  S.  Dix  had  given  notice  on  the  2ist  of  June,  1898 — 
was  withdrawn. 

*  On  October  3ist,  1899,  the  Town  Council  approved  the  promotion 
of  a  Bill  to  carry  the  sewage  out  to  sea  at  a  cost  of  ^490,000,  but  on 
a  poll  the  citizens  rejected  it. 
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It  seemed  to  the  Docks  Committee  that  as  dock 
extension  at  Avonmouth  had  been  blocked  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  and  dockisation  "  for  the 
moment  "  was  impracticable  for  various  reasons — chief 
of  which  were  the  cost,  and  the  doubt  whether  Parliamen- 
tary sanction  could  be  obtained — the  only  course  open 
was  to  show  how  Portishead  Dock  could  be  made  "  to 
afford  accommodation  for  the  largest  possible  steam- 
ships." And  the  Committee  accordingly  reported  to  the 
Town  Council  on  July  2gth,  1898,  that  a  reconstruction 
of  the  lock  at  Portishead  Dock  would  make  the  dock 
"  available  for  the  very  largest  ships."  The  lock  should 
be  widened  to  80  feet,  deepened  by  9  feet,  and  lengthened 
to  750  feet.  Two  new  warehouses,  with  cattle  lairs,  cold 
storage  and  other  accommodation  should  also  be  provided. 
The  estimated  cost  would  be  the  modest  sum  of 
£350,000,  and  the  works  would  occupy  only  two  years  in 
construction.  It  was  proposed  that  certain  conditions, 
financial  and  other,  should  be  first  insisted  upon  in 
negotiations  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  was  quite 
enthusiastic  over  this  scheme.  The  cost  was  so  moderate, 
and  the  time  for  construction  so  short  compared  with  the 
other  schemes,  that  he  felt  he  could  with  confidence 
recommend  the  proposal,  which,  moreover,  he  brought 
before  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  16  of  the  19 
members  of  the  Docks  Committee. 

An  amendment  in  favour  of  dockisation  was  submitted 
by  Alderman  J.  W.  S.  Dix  and  Alderman  Charles 
Townsend,  but  the  majority  of  the  House  was  carried 
away  by  the  novelty  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Portishead 
proposal.  Alderman  Dix's  amendment  was  rejected  by 
41  votes  to  21,  and  with  but  few  dissentients  the  Council 
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decided  to  promote  a  Bill  for  developing  Portishead 
Dock.  When,  however,  on  September  28th,  1898,  the 
time  came  for  confirming  that  vote,  the  "  feeble  objections 
of  dockisers,"  as  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker 
sarcastically  described  the  opposition,  proved  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  proceeding.  Strength 
had  been  lent  to  the  opposition  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Alfred  Jones  (senior  partner  of  Elder, 
Dempster  and  Co.)  did  not  approve  the  scheme,  but 
preferred  Avonmouth  as  the  site  for  dock  extension. 
The  voting  was  38  for  and  29  against  the  Bill.  This  did 
not  give  the  necessary  statutory  majority,  and  the 
proposal  was  dropped. 

The  scheme  was,  however,  revived  in  an  extended 
form  on  October  loth,  1899,  when  Alderman  W.  Proctor 
Baker  presented  a  report  to  the  Council  from  the  Docks 
Committee  asking  that  a  Bill  might  be  promoted  to 
carry  out  works  at  Portishead,  there  being  a  prospect 
that  a  certain  new  line  of  mail  steamers,  each  570  feet  long, 
might  come  to  the  port.  The  Alderman  said  he  had 
been  approached  in  confidence  by  the  representative  of 
a  firm  of  shipowners  who  were  tendering  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  service,  and  would  insert  Bristol  in  their 
tender  as  one  of  the  proposed  ports  in  this  country  if 
Bristol  were  prepared  to  find  the  accommodation.  The 
cost  of  the  works  at  Portishead  would  be  more  than  the 
£350,000  estimated  in  the  previous  year  because  materials 
had  gone  up  in  price,  and  £25,000  would  be  required  to 
provide  a  turning-place  in  the  dock.  The  total  cost  would 
be  £462,500.  There  was  some  hostile  criticism  of  what 
Alderman  Charles  Townsend  described  as  a  "  nebulous 
proposal,"  but  by  40  votes  to  27  the  Council  adopted  it. 
Three  weeks  later,  when  the  Council  met  to  confirm  its 
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resolution,  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  withdrew  the  scheme  because  he  had  heard, 
about  an  hour  before,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
•chance  of  the  port  being  selected  for  the  mail  service, 
although  he  believed  "  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that, 
independent  of  it,  Bristol  would  do  well  to  provide  the 
accommo  dation . " 

Between  these  two  Portishead  schemes  an  opportunity 
presented  for  another  attempt  by  the  supporters  of 
dockisation  to  gain  their  ends,  and  they  seized  it.  On 
October  nth,  1898,  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was 
specially  convened,  on  the  requisition  of  Alderman  J. 
Inskip  and  others,  to  again  consider  dock  extension.  For 
forty  years,  said  Alderman  Inskip,  they  had  been 
wandering  in  delusive  paths,  and  it  was  high  time  to 
make  progress.  A  resolution  was  submitted  by  the 
Alderman  in  favour  of  extension  at  Avonmouth,  but 
Alderman  Charles  Townsend  carried  an  amendment 
instructing  the  Docks  Committee  to  report  within  three 
months  as  to  the  lowest  possible  cost  at  which  the  Avon 
•could  be  dockised.  The  voting  was  57  for  the  amendment 
and  12  against.  The  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee 
voted  for  the  amendment  in  order  to  get  the  question  out 
of  the  way,  and  no  doubt  others  of  the  majority  were 
influenced  by  a  like  motive.  There  were  five  "  dockisers  " 
on  the  Docks  Committee,  and  the  Town  Council,  at  a 
meeting  a  week  later,  added  Aldermen  J.  W.  S.  Dix  and 
Charles  Townsend,  Councillors  J.  Boyd,  George  Pearson, 
A.  A.  Levy-Langfield  and  S.  Lloyd  to  the  Committee  for 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment. 

This  Special  Dockisation  Committee,  as  it  was  called, 
got  to  work  immediately.  The  Docks  Engineer  reported 
to  it  on  December  2ist,  1898.  He  put  forward  two 

15  a 
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schemes.  One  scheme  ("  A  ")  would  cost  £1,782,000,  and 
the  other  ("  B  ")  £1,569,000,  a  difference  in  favour  of 
"  B "  of  £213,000.  The  cheaper  scheme  included  an 
entrance  lock  780  feet  by  80  feet,  entrance  jetties  by  the 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Avonmouth  Dock,  a  dam,  sluices, 
a  lock  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Avonmouth  Dock,  2,500 
lineal  feet  of  quayage  and  a  graving  dock  on  the  Somerset 
side  of  the  river. 

The  very  able  Docks  Engineer,  Mr.  McCurrich,  died 
on  January  i8th,  1899,  aged  46.  On  May  gth,  1899, 
Mr.  William  Wilkinson  Squire  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
office  at  a  salary  of  £1,000,  rising  to  £1,500.  In  July 
following  the  General  Manager  and  the  Engineer  were 
called  upon  for  a  joint  report  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
works  included  in  Mr.  McCurrich's  plan  of  dockisation — 
left  incomplete  in  some  respects  by  his  death.  Their 
report  was  duly  presented  in  October,  and  suggested 
certain  amendments.  The  whole  question  was  then 
referred  to  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B.  (knighted  1897), 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  (joint  engineer  of  the  Forth  Bridge), 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Hurtzig  (Sir  Benjamin's  partner).  The 
General  Manager,  the  Docks  Engineer,  and  the  Town 
Clerk  were  also  engaged  upon  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood, was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Docks  Com- 
mittee's action,  and  for  that  reason,  and  because  of  his 
health,  he  intimated  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  chairman- 
ship. This  was  in  November,  1899,  and  on  December  2oth 
following  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davies  was  appointed 
Chairman.  Alderman  Proctor  Baker  remained  on  the 
Committee  until  he  withdrew  from  civic  life,  in  November, 

1901.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  January  ist, 

1902,  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davies  proposed  a  special  vote 
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of  thanks  to  Alderman  Proctor  Baker  for  his  "  devoted 
and  untiring  services  "  over  a  period  of  thirty- two  years, 
and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Alderman  Proctor 
Baker's  influence  was  so  considerable,  that  it  was  a  relief 
to  many  citizens  when,  after  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  of 
the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  it  became  known  that  he  had 
modified  his  views,  and  had  written  a  letter  expressing 
some  approval  of  the  great  scheme.  He  died  on  August 
1 7th,  1907,  aged  73,  and  warm  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
value  of  his  work  for  Bristol  in  a  variety  of  directions. 

The  consulting  engineers  presented  their  report  to  the 
Special  Dockisation  Committee  in  May,  1900.  They  con- 
fined themselves  strictly  to  the  engineering  aspects  of  the 
work.  The  main  points  to  be  considered  in  their  opinion 
were  :— 

1.  Facility   of   access   from   Kingroad   to   the   dock 
entrance,  and  provision  of  ample  water  space  within  the 
dock  for  the  movement  of  ships  at  least  850  feet  in  length. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  quay  area  for  the  large 
cargoes  contemplated. 

3.  Efficient  railway  connection. 

And  unless  all  three  of  these  conditions  could  be 
adequately  fulfilled,  no  scheme  could  be  considered 
worthy  of  adoption. 

Since  the  date  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry's  report  upon 
Mr.  McCurrich's  proposals  of  1894,  there  had  been 
important  local  changes  affecting  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  proportion  of  tonnage  using  Avonmouth 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  the  port  was  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  the  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  Railway  had 
been  completed,  thus  giving  to  Avonmouth  short  and 
direct  access  to  and  from  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  access  to  the  Midlands.  If 
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dock  accommodation  for  large  ships  were  provided,  it 
was  more  probable  than  it  was  in  1894  that  the  bunkering 
at  least,  if  not  the  supply  of  coal  cargoes,  to  large  ships 
would  be  done  at  Avonmouth,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
provision  of  ample  quay  space  must  be  considered  of 
the  first  importance.  The  improvement  of  railway 
communication  was  also  of  great  importance,  in  that  it 
had  given  increased  rail  facilities  to  a  greatly  enlarged 
area  for  distribution  of  merchandise  arriving  oversea  at 
Avonmouth. 

A  marked  growth  in  the  size  of  vessels  using 
Avonmouth  had  also  taken  place  in  the  previous  few  years. 
Consequently,  the  size  of  cargoes  was  now  much  greater 
than  it  was  four  years  before,  and  it  was  felt  by  the  dock 
officials,  and  had  been  observed  by  the  consulting  engineers, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  Avonmouth  Dock  was  being  at 
times  tested  to  its  utmost.  Although  Portishead  Dock 
existed  as  a  sort  of  relief  dock  to  Avonmouth,  the 
comparatively  inadequate  railway  facilities  there,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  good  connection  with  the  Midlands, 
combined  with  its  inferiority  in  important  physical 
matters,  explained,  in  the  consultants'  opinion,  why  the 
statistics  given  below  showed  no  important  increase  in 
the  tonnage  going  there  as  compared  with  Avonmouth. 
The  official  returns  showed  that  the  percentage  of  shipping 
tonnage  going  to  Bristol  City  Docks  was  increasing,  as 
compared  with  the  total  tonnage  of  the  port  up  to  1896, 
but  had  since  then  rapidly  decreased,  while  the  percentage 
dealt  with  at  Avonmouth  had  increased  and  was 
increasing.  The  following  table  gave  the  particulars  as 
to  tonnage  since  1887,  and  showed  that  in  1895  the 
percentage  of  tonnage  using  the  City.  Docks  was  at  its 
maximum,  viz.  73.9,  that  at  Avonmouth  being  21.1,  and 
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Portishead  5.0,  while  the  latest  returns  for  the  nine  months 
ended  January  3ist,  1900,  showed  a  percentage  of  60.0- 
for  the  City  Docks  and  35.0  for  Avonmouth  Dock,  and 
still  5  per  cent,  for  Portishead.  This  change  (an  increase 
of  14  per  cent,  at  Avonmouth)  was,  they  thought,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Avonmouth  Dock  was  close  to  the  deep 
water  of  Kingroad,  and  was  apparently  able  to  take  in 
and  deal  with  moderately  large  steamers  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  while  the  journey  up  the  Avon  to 
Bristol  and  back  so  increased  the  time  required  before 
a  ship  could  again  get  to  sea  as  to  account  sufficiently 
for  the  growing  preference  for  Avonmouth. 

It  was  shown  that  the  growth  in  the  average  tonnage 
of  vessels  using  the  different  docks  of  the  port  since  1887 
had  been  : — 


City  Docks 
Avonmouth 
Portishead 


The  engineers  concluded  that  the  favourable  situation  of 
Avonmouth  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  marked  growth 
of  the  traffic  there,  compared  with  that  at  the  other  docks. 
Nevertheless,  the  average  size  of  the  ships  then  using 
Avonmouth  was  not  half  the  size  of  steamers  afloat  or 
building,  and  any  new  dock  should  certainly  be  capable 
of  accommodating  those  larger  ships. 

London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Glasgow,  Hull, 
Manchester,  Cardiff,  Grangemouth  and  Swansea  were 
spending  millions  in  an  endeavour  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
talk  of  affording  accommodation  up  the  Avon  at  the  old 


Nine  months 

Year  ended 
April  3oth, 
1887. 

Year  ended 
April  joth, 
1896. 

Year,  ended 
April  3oth, 
1899. 

ended 
Jan.  3ist, 
1900. 

549 

732 

746 

750 

•     1436 

1,812 

2,345 

2,664 

973 

1,224 

1,375 

1,272 
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docks,  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  growing  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  large  ships  to  take  them 
farther  from  the  deep  -  water  channels  than  was 
obligatory.  They  must  in  future  be  accommodated  as 
near  the  sea  as  possible.  In  these  conditions  the  dockised 
river  must,  at  best,  be  regarded  as  merely  an  improved 
means  of  access  for  ships  of  moderate  tonnage  to  the 
old  City  Docks  ;  and  it  was  the  bigger  ships  Bristol 
wanted. 

Mr.  McCurrich's  plan  of  dockisation  was  criticised,  it 
being  considered  that  it  suffered  from  the  defects  of  the 
other  dockisation  schemes,  the  chief  of  which  could  not 
be  radically  remedied  except  by  a  bold  diversion  of  the 
river  from  a  point  below  Pill  Ferry  to  a  new  outfall  across 
Flatness  Rocks,  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  between 
the  existing  dock  at  Avonmouth  and  the  diverted  river 
for  the  necessary  sheds  and  sidings  and  storage  ground 
for  possible  future  requirements.  It  was  estimated  that 
dockisation  would  cost  at  least  £2,775,000,  in  addition  to 
£500,000  for  the  removal  of  the  sewage  from  the  river, 
which  would  be  imperative,  and  £320,000  for  a  low-water 
passenger  pier  on  the  Firefly  Rock. 

The  details  were  :— 

1.  Diversion  of  River  Avon,  and  construction 

of  reclamation  embankment £765,000 

2.  Dock  works,  including  deep-water  quays, 

lock,  graving  dock,  approach  channel 
and  piers,  dam  and  sluices  and  small 
lock,  hydraulic  machinery  and  dock 
equipment,  &c.  1,446,000 

3.  Allowance  for  sheds  (525,000  sq.  ft.)   and 

buildings 172,000 
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4.  Railways     and    sidings     (12     miles)     and 

passenger  station      £42,000 

5.  Coffer-dams,  temporary  watercourse  diver- 

sions and  compensation,  allow      . .      . .  50,000 

6.  Capitalised    cost    of    working    sluices    and 

dealing  with  floods 100,000 

7.  Land  and  Parliamentary  expenses    . .      . .  100,000 
S.     Sundry  expenses  and  engineering    . .       . .  100,000 


£2,775,000 

Dredging  would  cost  £36,625  per  annum  (about  the  sum 
spent  on  dredging  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal). 

But  if  the  engineering  difficulties  were  overcome,  as 
they  could  be  if  sufficient  money  were  spent,  there  still 
remained  the  very  serious  primary  objections  to  the 
scheme — the  abstraction  of  tidal  volume  and  the  inter- 
ference with  the  land  drainage.  Grave  doubts  were 
entertained  by  these  experienced  engineers  whether 
Parliament  would  sanction  a  work  of  such  unprecedented 
magnitude.  It  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  would  be 
a  fight  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  Rooms  comparable 
with  that  over  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  whose  pro- 
moters did  not  win  until  the  third  attempt,  and  then  at 
a  price  which  Bristol  ratepayers  would  not  be  likely  to 
relish.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  whose  interests  would  not 
be  touched  by  a  work  that  interfered  with  tides  and 
drainage,  and  if  the  Admiralty  objected  because  of  the 
effect  on  Kingroad  anchorage,  that  would  amount  to  a 
veto. 

Though  the  dockisation  of  the  Avon  was  shown  to  be 
practicable  as  an  engineering  work,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  engineers  were  strongly  against  the  proposal.  The 
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Special  Dockisation  Committee,  however,  thought  it 
desirable  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  called 
for  reports  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a 
diversion  of  the  river  as  compared  with  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry's  scheme  of  1896,  and  on  the  point  whether  that 
scheme  could  be  otherwise  developed  to  suit  present  (1900) 
requirements.  The  main  desire  was  to  ascertain  if  a 
cheaper  scheme  could  be  obtained  which  was  also  suffi- 
cient. The  reply  was  that  diversion  of  the  river  afforded 
much  more  land  for  storage  and  standage  and  marshalling 
sidings  in  direct  connection  with  the  main  lines  of  railway 
without  the  necessity  of  crossing  swing-bridges  over  lock 
entrances.  The  steamer  traffic  would  be  free  from 
interference  by  the  railway  and  vice  versa,  and  the  works 
could  be  carried  on  without  interference  with  the  existing 
trade  at  the  City  and  Avonmouth  Docks.  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry's  1896  scheme  could  not  be  developed  to  suit  the 
later  requirements,  but  a  swing-bridge  across  the  dockised 
river  would  give  the  necessary  railway  connection  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  with  Avonmouth  Dock. 

Upon  receipt  of  that  further  opinion,  the  Committee 
asked  for  plans  and  estimates  for  a  scheme  which  included 
the  swing -bridge  across  the  dockised  river  below  Pill, 
and  these  were  immediately  forthcoming,  the  cost  being 
put  at  £2,486,000,  showing  a  saving  of  £289,000  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  dockisation  combined  with  river 
diversion. 

The  scheme  dated  May,  1900,  was  obviously  the  best, 
while  the  cheapest  was  the  Wolfe  Barry  scheme  of  1896 
modified.  When  the  Special  Committee  reported  to  the 
Council  this  was  how  the  figures  stood  after  being  adjusted 
to  current  prices  of  labour  and  materials,  and  including 
Parliamentary  and  engineering  expenses  : — 
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Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry's  scheme,  1896    . .      . .  £2,264,000 

Mr.  McCurrich's  scheme,  1898    . .      . .      . .  2,249,000 

Joint  scheme,  May,  1900     . .      2,675,000- 

Joint  scheme,  July,  1900     . .      . .      . .      . .  2,386,000- 

In  1858  Mr.  Geo.  Thornton  had  estimated  that  the  cost 
would  be  £442,374. 

The  Committee's  opinion,  backed  by  expert  advice, 
was  that  if  the  Council  decided  on  dockisation,  the  Wolfe 
Barry  scheme  modified  was  the  cheapest  and  most 
practicable.  The  net  financial  result  was  estimated  to 
represent  an  annual  deficiency  of  £81,230,  which  at  that 
time  meant  a  rate  in  aid  of  about  is.  2d.  in  the  pound.  To 
cover  the  annual  cost  of  dockisation  for  sixty  years,  viz. 
£146,830,  would  require  that  the  tonnage  from  the  eastern 
ports  of  North  America  in  grain,  provisions  and  timber 
should  increase  threefold  for  the  whole  port,  or  be  four 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  it  was  at  Avonmouth  in  the 
previous  year.  The  sewage  would  have  to  be  deodorised, 
or  taken  out  of  the  river,  before  Parliament  would 
sanction  the  dockisation. 

This  report  was  brought  before  the  Council  on  July  3oth 
1900,  by  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davies,  and  it  was  patent 
that  the  demand  for  dockisation  had  been  enormously 
diminished.  Even  the  keenest  supporters  of  the  plan 
admitted  that  port  development  must  take  another  form, 
if  only  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  Mr.  Edward  Parsons 
moved  and  Alderman  J.  Inskip  seconded  an  instruction 
to  the  Docks  Committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  dock 
extension.  To  this  the  Council  agreed.  Dockisation  had 
been  finally  disposed  of,  and  the  way  was  clear  for  a  new 
dock. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr. 
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A.  C.  Hurtzig  were  again  consulted,  and  on  October  i3th, 
1900,  they  reported  to  the  Special  Dockisation  Committee, 
and  recommended  the  construction  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  on  the  site  of  Dumball 
Island.  They  proposed  that  the  railway  lines  should  be 
diverted  to  afford  a  site  of  250  acres  ;  that  a  dock  of 
25!  acres  be  constructed,  with  3,200  lineal  feet  of  quayage  ; 
that  a  graving  dock  850  feet  long  should  be  provided,  a 
junction  cut  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  dock  to 
afford  communication  and  an  emergency  entrance  ;  and 
that  an  entrance  lock  be  made  to  the  new  dock  850  feet 
long  by  85  feet  wide.  The  detailed  estimate  was  :— 

1.  Dock  works,   including  reclamation,   em- 

bankments, deep  -  water  quays,  lock, 
approach  channel  and  piers,  and  graving 
dock  and  junction  cut  £1,417,700 

2.  Cranes,    hydraulic   machinery,    and   dock 

equipment        54,ooo 

3.  Allowance  for  sheds  (525,000  square  feet) 

and  buildings 129,000 

4.  Diversions    of    railways,    new    passenger 

station  and  road,  and  dock  sidings     . .          44,000 

5.  Land  and  buildings 60,000 

6.  Sundry     expenses,     Parliamentary     and 

engineering       100,000 


Total £1,804,700 

This  estimate  provided  for  similar  accommodation  to 
that  proposed  in  the  dockisation  scheme,  viz.  :— 

3,200  lineal  feet  of  deep-water  vertical  quays. 
A  lock  capable  of  admitting  vessels  up  to  850  feet 
long. 
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A  graving  dock  850  feet  long. 

Shed  area  of  525,000  square  feet. 

Sidings  to  the  extent  of  20,000  lineal  feet. 

The  new  dock  could  be  extended  to  40  acres,  and  the  cost 
of  dredging  to  keep  clear  the  approach  to  the  entrance 
lock,  would  not,  the  engineers  estimated,  exceed  £4,000 
•or  £5,000  a  year. 

The  Committee  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  recommend  the  Town  Council  to  make  the  dock,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  plan  proposed  in 
1892  ;  and  on  October  3Oth,  1900,  the  Council  sanctioned 
the  scheme.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  November  26th,  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  necessary  Bill  (which 
also  included  power  to  buy  land  in  Canons'  Marsh  for 
Harbour  improvement  purposes)  was  affirmed  by  a 
majority  of  65  members  to  5  who  did  not  vote.  These 
five  were  Councillors  W.  Cottrell,  A.  A.  Levy-Langfield, 
M.  Levy,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  F.  Spofforth.  Some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  five  withheld  support  solely  because 
arrangements  had  not  been  made  with  the  railway 
companies.  Alderman  W.  Proctor  Baker  offered  some 
criticisms,  and  was,  he  said,  "  staggered  by  the  enormous 
•cost  of  the  works,"  but  he  voted  for  the  scheme. 

The  new  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee  took  up 
his  work  with  great  zeal  and  ability,  and  addressed  many 
meetings  of  citizens  in  support  of  the  Committee's  policy, 
his  speeches  helping  to  spread  a  healthy  optimism  among 
the  ratepayers.  In  the  Council  Chamber  and  at  Queen 
Square  he  led  the  Committee  with  marked  success. 

While  the  Docks  Committee  was  actively  engaged  in 
maturing  the  scheme,  the  Bristol  Port  Development 
Association — a  body  of  ratepayers  formed  in  December, 
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1897,  "  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  the 
question  of  dockisation  "  —was  superseded  by  the  Bristol 
Dock  Extension  League,  brought  into  existence  towards 
the  end  of  1899  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  League 
advocated  "  dock  accommodation  for  the  port  of  Bristol  on 
the  lines  jointly  recommended  by  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry, 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr.  Hurtzig,  as  approved  by  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter ^and 
adopted  by  the  City  Council."  The  League  did  much  to 
educate  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  its  series  of  leaflets 
being  exceedingly  clever  statements  of  the  case  for  a 
progressive  dock  policy.  Many  ward  and  other 
meetings  were  promoted  by  the  League,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  was  an  assembly  of  merchants  on 
December  5th,  1900,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  when  the 
President  (Mr.  T.  T.  Lindrea)  took  the  chair,  and  Alderman 
W.  Howell  Davies  explained  the  proposals.  A  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  visited  other  ports,  such 
as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Southampton  and  Barry,  and 
collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence  from  Bristol  traders  as  to 
the  need  for  port  development  before  the  Town  Council's 
final  decision  was  reached.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  President  in  1901,  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  promoting  the  dock  scheme — he 
wrote  all  the  leaflets — and  there  was  a  great  campaign 
through  the  city  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  in  which  members 
of  the  Town  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Trades  Council,  took  part. 

All  along  the  Corporation  had  the  hearty  support  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  the  two  or  three  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  the 
President  (Mr.  Sidney  Humphries)  did  much  to  "  boom  " 
tin-  enterprise  of  the  port.  He  brought  distinguished 
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statesmen  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  to  Bristol  to  see 
the  dock  works,  and  thus  materially  helped  to  spread 
abroad  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  port  for  dealing 
with  increased  traffic.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
marked  its  sense  of  Mr.  Humphries'  distinguished 
services  by  retaining  him  in  office  four  years  in  succession. 

At  the  Town's  meeting  the  Dock  Bill  was  approved 
by  a  majority,  but  a  poll  of  the  city  was  demanded,  It 
was  taken  early  in  January,  1901,  the  result  being  declared 
on  the  8th  of  the  month.  The  voting  was  25,251  for  the 
Bill,  and  9,377  against.  The  number  of  voting  papers 
distributed  was  62,448,  and  the  number  collected  40,557, 
of  which  many  were  blank.  The  majority  for  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  was  15,874.  It  was  stated  that  the  opposi- 
tion came  largely  from  Clifton.  Prominent  "  dockisers," 
like  Alderman  Charles  Townsend,  had  supported  the  Bill 
as  giving  the  next  best  thing  to  dockisation. 

The  vote  was  hailed  with  great  delight  by  the 
progressives,  and  when  the  Bill  came  up  for  confirmation 
by  the  Town  Council  on  January  22nd,  1901,  seventy 
members  voted  in  favour  of  it,  including  Alderman 
W.  Proctor  Baker.  Alderman  Sir  R.  H.  Symes  and 
Councillor  M.  Levy  opposed,  and  Councillors  W.  Baster, 
A.  A.  Levy-Langfield,  G.  H.  Perrin  and  F.  Spofforth 
declined  to  pledge  themselves. 

The  Bill  came  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  May  I4th,  1901.  The  Great  Western  and 
Midland  Railway  Companies  offered  some  opposition, 
but  they  were  satisfied  without  fighting.  Messrs.  Charles 
Hill  and  Sons,  shipowners,  objected  to  the  Corporation 
having  power  to  give  preferential  rates  to  new  lines  of 
steamers,  and  the  shipowners  in  the  port  generally  opposed 
-a  clause  which  gave  the  Corporation  the  right  to  exclusive 
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handling  of  cargoes.  The  Select  Committee  met  these 
two  objections  by  amendments,  and  the  Bill  proceeded 
until  it  received  the  Royal  assent  on  August  I7th-,  1901. 

The  Act  slightly  extended  the  city  boundaries  by 
taking  in  portions  of  Shirehampton  and  Henbury  around 
the  site  of  the  proposed  dock,  and  gave  power  to  create 
and  issue  stock  to  the  amount  of  £2,451,207,  of  which 
£1,428,885  was  for  the  new  dock,  £250,000  for  the  graving 
dock,  £271,500  for  equipment  and  engineering  expenses 
at  Avonmouth,  £304,600  for  completing  works  authorised 
in  1897  at  the  City  Docks,  £13,500  for  street  works,  and 
£182,722  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  City  Docks. 

In  February,  1902,  Sir  John  Aird,  the  builder  of  the 
Assouan  Dam,  signed  a  contract  to  make  the  dock  for 
£1,394,512.  He  undertook  to  reclaim  the  embankment 
of  the  Severn  sufficiently  to  provide  a  site  of  250  acres  to 
make  a  dock  of  30  acres — it  had  been  increased  in  area — 
with  a  graving  dock  850  feet  long,  3,200  lineal  feet  of 
quays,  an  entrance  lock  850  feet  by  85  feet,  and  36  feet 
deep  at  high  water  of  ordinary  neap  tides,  with  piers  on 
each  side.  Siding  and  terminal  arrangements  were  made 
by  the  Docks  Committee  with  the  two  railway  companies, 
so  that  cargoes  of  vessels  of  12,000  to  20,000  tons  could 
be  expeditiously  handled.  The  conditions  of  the  contract 
were  subsequently  changed  in  some  important  respects. 

A  memorable  day  was  Wednesday,  March  5th,  1902, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess, 
turned  the  first  sod  of  the  new  dock  at  Avonmouth. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  the  guests  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  on  the  two  previous  days,  and  came 
from  Badminton  on  the  Wednesday  morning.  They 
drove  through  the  city  from  Temple  Meads  Station  to 
Clifton  Down  Station,  and  were  received  with  frequent 
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cheering  along  the  crowded  and  gaily-decorated  route. 
At  Avonmouth  several  thousands  of  citizens  were 
assembled.  In  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the 
Corporation,  the  Prince  said  it  was  especially  gratifying 
that  their  first  visit  to  Bristol  was  an  occasion  when  the 
Princess  and  himself  joined  with  the  citizens  "  in  the 
inauguration  of  one  of  their  greatest  enterprises." 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  (Dr.  George  Forrest  Browne) 
having  offered  prayer,  His  Royal  Highness  stepped  off  the 
Royal  dais  and,  amidst  ringing  cheers,  set  a  steam 
navvy  in  motion,  which  quickly  filled  a  railway  truck. 
A  silver  model  of  the  navvy  was  presented  to  the  Prince. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  C.  E.  L.  Gardner)  presided 
at  a  luncheon  given  to  between  500  and  600  citizens  and 
visitors,  and  served  in  one  of  the  sheds  of  the  old  dock, 
the  interior  of  the  building  having  been  artistically 
draped  and  furnished.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
were  present,  and  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
submitted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Prince  made  an 
eloquent  speech,  recalling  Bristol's  great  past  as  a  port, 
and  welcoming  the  reappearance  of  "  the  old  inherent 
spirit  of  foresight  and  enterprise  "  that  had  led  the  citizens 
to  build  the  dock  which  the  King  had  already  specially 
permitted  to  be  named  the  "  Royal  Edward."  His  Royal 
Highness  concluded  :  "  Most  heartily  the  Princess  and  I 
wish  all  success  to  the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  in  the  future 
of  which  we  shall  always  take  a  great  personal  interest  ; 
and  the  benefits  of  this  great  municipal  effort  will  not  only 
be  realised  in  Bristol  and  the  Mother  Country,  but  will  be 
felt  throughout  His  Majesty's  dominions.  The  increase 
of  facilities  for  commerce  and  intercommunication  will 
inevitably  strengthen  the  grip  of  hands  across  the  sea, 
will  tend  to  increase  that  community  of  interests,  that 
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mutual  trust,  that  sense  of  kinship,  which  are  the  sources 
•of  and  make  for  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Empire." 

From  that  day  the  contractors  gradually  developed 
great  activity  on  the  site.  The  maximum  number  of 
men  engaged  at  one  time  rose  to  nearly  3,000,  with  30 
engineers  and  assistants.  A  little  city  of  huts  was  built 
for  the  married  men  with  families.  A  general  hospital 
with  twelve  beds,  an  isolation  hospital  and  a  quarantine 
hut  were  provided.  Clubs  were  formed  for  recreation. 
Hundreds  of  men  travelled  to  and  from -Bristol  daily, 
and  others  lodged  in  the  cottages  of  Avonmouth  and 
Shirehampton. 

The  collection  of  materials,  plant  and  machinery  was 
enormous,  and  sent  up  the  coastwise  imports  of  the  port 
in  the  first  few  years  to  a  total  increase  of  one  and  a  half 
million  tons,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  materials 
brought  by  rail.  For  example,  timber  to  the  extent  of 
three  million  cubic  feet  was  brought  to  the  site,  chiefly 
from  Florida  and  Quebec.  About  30  barges  were  engaged 
in  conveying  the  860,000  tons  of  gravel  required — 
Bideford,  Frampton-on-Severn  and  Workington  being 
the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Quarries  at  Chepstow, 
Cheddar,  Tytherington,  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Derbyshire, 
and  even  distant  Norway  were  called  upon  for  stone,  of 
which  two  million  tons  were  used  for  the  dock  walls,  etc. 
In  some  cases  the  contractor  opened  new  quarries. 
Staffordshire  and  Gloucestershire  (Stoke  Gifford) 
furnished  thirteen  millions  of  bricks.  As  much  as  140,000 
tons  of  Medway  cement  was  used,  and  90,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  manner  of  building  the  dock  walls  and  piers  is 
interesting.  For  the  certain  lengths  of  wall  deep  trenches 
were  excavated  through  the  soft  strata,  and  at  an  average 
depth  of  70  feet  below,  the  rocky  marl  was  found,  so  hard 
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that  blasting  would  be  necessary  to  remove  it.  On  this 
foundation  the  wall  was  built.  Concrete  mixing  machines 
above  showered  down  the  wet  material,  it  was  rammed 
between  the  timber  moulding  governing  its  shape,  and 
every  now  and  then  masses  of  clean  stone — a  ton  or  a 
ton  and  a  half  in  weight — were  lowered  and  embedded 
in  the  plastic  cement.  Later  came  the  steam  navvies, 
cutting  out  huge  slices  of  the  cheese-like  soil  to  form  the 
dock  basin,  and  powerful  cranes  to  draw  out  the  heavy 
baulks  of  timber  used  to  support  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 
When  that  was  done  the  new  walls  stood  revealed.  They 
made  a  great  concave  sweep  outwards  at  the  base,  then 
rose  for  a  considerable  height,  perpendicularly,  until  a 
point  was  reached  where  a  corbel  course  intervened. 
Above  came  a  facing  of  vitrified  bricks,  and  on  top  of  all 
the  granite  coping.  From  the  top  of  the' wall  to  the  dock 
bottom  is  about  43!  feet,  but  from  the  top  to  the  average 
depth  of  the  foundation  work  is  nearer  75  feet.  The 
dock  walls  are  28  feet  thick  at  bottom,  and  16  feet  9  inches 
thick  at  top. 

A  second  and  still  more  interesting  method  was  adopted 
where  circumstances  rendered  it  difficult  or  inadvisable, 
to  go  down  to  rock  foundations  by  excavation.  This  was 
by  sinking  monoliths  through  the  soft  strata  until  firm 
ground  had  been  reached.  The  piers  are  constructed  of 
monoliths — great  columns  of  solidified  concrete — with 
their  base  resting  on  the  rock  40  feet  or  50  feet  below  the 
original  surface.  The  pierheads  are  formed  of  two  monster 
circular  monoliths,  each  56  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet 
from  coping  to  foundation.  A  breastwork  of  timber  is 
provided  to  keep  ships  from  contact  with  the  masonry. 
Monoliths  have  been  used  not  only  for  the  piers,  but  to 
give  a  stiffening  to  part  of  the  new  embankment,  and 
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also  to  form  the  sides  of  a  portion  of  the  passage  which  joins 
the  old  and  new  docks.  In  all  4,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  was  excavated. 

The  sea  was  kept  back  by  leaving  a  great  mass  of  earth 
between  the  outer  and  inner  works  while  the  piers  were 
being  formed,  and  the  basin  and  entrance  lock  were 
being  excavated.  Before  this  barrier  had  to  be  removed 
a  concrete  dam  was  constructed  between  the  piers,  a 
short  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  lock.  When,  in 
turn,  this  dam  was  removed,  the  material  was  used  to 
make  roads  around  the  dock.  Upon  the  whole  the  founda- 
tions did  not  prove  so  troublesome  as  had  been  anticipated, 
and  there  was  no  such  disaster  to  the  walls  as  had 
occurred  while  the  old  dock  was  building  thirty  years 
before.  Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work, 
the  number  of  accidents  to  men  was  remarkably  few. 
Twelve  men,  however,  received  fatal  injuries,  in  spite  of 
the  care  exercised  by  Mr.  Frederick  Colson  (Sir  John 
Aird's  resident  manager)  and  the  staff  generally. 

At  first  it  was  hoped  to  complete  the  dock  within 
five  years,  but,  as  already  intimated,  the  Docks  Committee 
made  certain  alterations  while  the  work  was  in  hand. 
This  increased  the  cost  and  prolonged  the  contract. 
Most  important  of  the  amendments  were  the  widening 
of  the  entrance  lock  to  100  feet  and  the  building  up  of 
the  north  and  west  dock  walls  to  afford  more  quay  space. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the 
ratepayers  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Docks  Committee,  who  had  already  had 
some  extra  votes  of  money,  would  have  to  ask  Parliament 
for  leave  to  raise  nearly  £500,000  additional  money  to  pay 
for  the  dock.  At  a  meeting  of  parochial  electors,  held  on 
January  I5th,  1907,  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  E.  J.  Taylor) 
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made  a  masterly  statement  of  the  position,  and  thereby, 
no  doubt,  prevented  the  demand  which  was  made  for  a 
poll  being  pressed.  The  Town  Clerk  disposed  of  several 
popular  misapprehensions,  such  as  that  an  undertaking 
of  this  magnitude  could  be  built  for  the  Parliamentary 
estimate,  or  that  there  had  been  any  recklessness  on  the 
part  of  the  Docks  Committee.  The  Parliamentary 
estimate  was  originally  £1,950,385.  Subsequent  Acts, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  agreement  with  the  railway 
companies  who  had  appeared  against  the  scheme  in  1901, 
had  increased  the  total  to  £2,075,385,  while  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  dock  works  was  £2,532,183,  leaving  £456,798 
to  be  raised  by  the  proposed  Bill. 

The  excess  was  due,  the  Town  Clerk  explained,  in  part 
to  new  works  not  contemplated  under  the  Act  of  1901, 
and  estimated  to  cost  £93,219,  and  in  part  to  alterations 
and  additions,  bringing  the  cost  to  £363,579  beyond  the 
original  estimate.  Justification  for  widening  the  entrance 
lock  was  the  fact  that  since  it  was  designed  the  Mauretania 
and  the  Lusitania  had  been  built  (in  1906),  each  760  feet 
by  87  feet  10  inches,  or  practically  three  feet  wider  than 
the  lock  was  at  first  intended  to  be.  A  sum  of  £111,950 
\vas  for  the  alteration  of  the  north  and  west  walls,  so  as 
to  give  1,000  feet  extended  quayage.  Originally  it  was 
proposed  to  leave  these  sides  of  the  dock  as  slopes  against 
which  vessels  could  not  lie  and  discharge  cargoes.  The 
graving  dock  was  enlarged  and  improved  at  a  cost  of 
£47,539,  and  for  the  sake  of  safety  to  the  old  dock,  the 
junction  cut  was  much  more  expensively  constructed 
than  had  been  first  suggested.  A  sum  of  £69,609  for  a 
granary  was  not  in  the  Parliamentary  estimate.  And 
so  the  Town  Clerk  took  the  crowded  and  excited  meeting 
through  all  the  items  making  up  the  £456,798,  which  in 
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due  course  was  borrowed.  If  it  had  been  paid  out  of 
current  rates,  a  special  levy  of  53.  6d.  in  the  pound  would 
have  been  necessary.  No  doubt  that  fact  weighed  with 
the  executive  of  an  indignant  body  known  as  the  Bristol 
Non-Political  Ratepayers'  Association. 

On  January  I4th,  1908,  almost  exactly  a  year  later 
than  the  meeting  just  described,  there  was  another  such 
assembly  called  to  consider  a  Bill  for  raising  £20,000  for 
further  short  lengths  of  railway,  and  a  passenger  station 
near  the  south  pier  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  the  suspen- 
sion of  certain  payments  into  the  Dock  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  steam  pilot  cutter  service 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £12,000.  The  Bristol  Non- 
Political  Ratepayers'  Association,  led  by  Mr.  Featherstone 
Witty,  offered  strenuous  opposition  to  the  suspension  of 
the  Sinking  Fund.  Mr.  Witty,  a  financier,  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  by  assurances  that  no  existing  stockholder 
would  be  affected,  and  that  the  immediate  saving  to  the 
ratepayer  of  the  day  would  be  about  i|d.  in  the  pound. 
The  Association  also  joined  forces  with  the  Pill  pilots, 
who  objected  to  the  change  in  the  system  of  pilotage,  and 
a  poll  of  the  city  was  formally  demanded. 

As  regarded  pilotage,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Corpora- 
tion was  to  get  reduced  pilotage  rates  for  ships  above 
2,000  tons  register.  As  they  stood,  the  rates  would 
militate  much  against  the  chances  of  big  steamers  coming 
to  the  new  dock.  The  pilots  agreed  that  the  rates  were 
too  high,  and  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  demand  for 
the  poll  was  withdrawn  by  the  Ratepayers'  Association, 
the  pilotage  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  withdrawn  by  the 
Corporation,  and  a  new  scale  of  pilotage  rates  was  brought 
into  operation  on  October  ist,  1908.  Mr.  Featherstone 
Witty,  however,  opposed  the  financial  clauses  of  the  Bill 
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before  Parliament,  and  they  were  struck  out.  The  only 
part  of  the  Bill  which  became  an  Act  was  that  relating 
to  the  dock  railways,  and  this  Act  brought  the  total 
borrowing  powers  for  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  under- 
taking up  to  £2,770,183. 

In  September,  1907,  the  Town  Council  sanctioned  an 
extensive  revision  of  dock  dues,  to  come  into  operation 
on  January  ist,  1908.  It  was  estimated  that  £15,000  or 
£16,000  additional  revenue  would  result,  irrespective  of 
any  increase  of  trade.  A  feature  of  the  revision  was  the 
re-imposition  of  export  dues,  which  had  not  been  charged 
since  the  transfer  of  the  City  Docks  to  the  Corporation  in 
1848.  The  scheme  also  included  the  equalisation  of  dues 
on  shipping  at  the  three  sets  of  docks.  Since  the  purchase 
of  the  river-mouth  docks,  a  difference  had  been  allowed 
in  favour  of  ships  coming  to  the  City  Docks  of  2|d.  per  ton 
to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  towage,  as  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  Avonmouth  and  Portishead.  The  rate  at 
Bristol  was  is.  i|d.,  and  at  the  outer  docks  is.  4d. 
Many  merchants  specially  interested  in  trade  at  the  City 
Docks  stoutly  resisted  this  particular  proposal,  and  in 
the  Session  1908  some  of  them  even  went  to  the  length 
of  promoting  a  Parliamentary  Bill  to  prevent  the  change. 
But  the  Bill  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Corporation 
on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  comply  with  Standing 
Orders.  The  whole  scheme  was  carried,  the  dues 
on  ships  being  made  is.  i|d.  uniformly  at  all  the 
docks. 

Great  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citizens  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  King  had  consented  to  open  the  dock. 
The  date  fixed  was  Thursday,  July  9th,  1908.  The 
public  subscribed  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  for  the 
rejoicings,  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  raised  before 
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for  a  like  purpose.  The  Royal  Yacht  Victoria  and  Albert 
was  sent  round  to  Avonmouth,  and  was  accompanied  by 
H.M.S.  JEolus.  The  yacht  took  up  a  position  in  the 
entrance  lock,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  with  Princess 
Victoria,  came  privately  by  train  from  Leeds  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th  of  July  and  slept  on  the  yacht. 

Next  morning  their  Majesties  proceeded  by  train  to 
Temple  Meads  Station,  and  drove  through  the  city. 
The  day  was  kept  as  a  Bank  Holiday.  The  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  route  between  Temple  Meads  and  Clifton 
Down  Station  (via  the  Downs)  was  beautifully  decorated 
for  the  most  part,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
lined  the  streets.  The  King  and  Queen  were  very 
enthusiastically  welcomed.  At  the  Council  House  a  halt 
was  made  to  receive  an  address  from  the  Corporation, 
read  by  the  Recorder  (Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  K.C.).  The  King 
replied,  and  then  knighted  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman 
E.  B.  James).  Their  Majesties  afterwards  honoured  the 
Lord  Mayor  by  taking  luncheon  as  his  guests  at  the 
Art  Gallery.  On  Durdham  Down  another  halt  was  made 
to  hear  nearly  10,000  school  children  sing  the  National 
Anthem. 

Avonmouth  was  reached  by  train  about  3  o'clock,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  Royal  Yacht,  with  the  King  and 
Queen  and  Princess  Victoria  aboard,  broke  a  ribbon  and 
entered  the  dock.  Many  thousands  of  people  on  the 
surrounding  quays  sent  up  round  after  round  of  cheers 
as  the  yacht  sailed  across  the  dock.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress,  the  Sheriff  (Colonel  Gary  Batten)  and 
Mrs.  Gary  Batten,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Ducie), 
the  High  Steward  (the  Duke  of  Beaufort)  and  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Somerset 
(the  Marquis  of  Bath),  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Com- 
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mittee  (Alderman  Sir  W.  Howell  Davies,  M.P.)  and  Lady 
Davies  were  also  on  the  yacht  by  the  King's  command. 

The  Royal  party  disembarked  on  the  east  quay 
opposite  the  dock  entrance,  and  were  conducted  to  a 
dais  erected  between  the  import  sheds  and  in  front  of  a 
grand  stand,  on  which  were  3,000  spectators,  the  special 
guests  of  the  Docks  Committee.  The  Skinner  Chair  (see 
p.  78)  was  on  the  dais  for  the  King's  use.  It  had  been 
used  by  the  King's  father  at  the  launch  of  the  Great 
Britain  in  1843,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
turning  of  the  sod  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  in  1902. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  (Dr.  George  Forrest  Browne) 
offered  a  dedicatory  prayer,  and  the  King  declared  the 
dock  open. 

The  Docks  Committee's  address,  which  was  read  by 
the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  E.  J.  Taylor)  contained  these 
passages  : — 

"  We  beg  leave  to  remind  Your  Majesties  that  our 
City  and  Port  is  rich  in  associations  with  the  history  of 
these  Islands,  and  of  the  British  Colonies  over  the  seas, 
and  that  it  has  had  no  mean  share  in  building  up  the 
mighty  Empire  over  which  His  Majesty  wields  so 
beneficent  a  sway. 

"  Many  of  the  privileges  which  the  City  and  County 
of  Bristol  now  enjoys  have  been  bestowed  in  times  past 
by  Your  Majesties'  Illustrious  Predecessors  in  return 
for  services  dutifully  rendered,  and  we  would  venture 
to  recall  to  Your  memory  the  fact  that  a  fleet  of  vessels, 
fitted  out  and  manned  by  Bristol  men,  and  sailing  from 
the.  banks  of  the  Avon,  discovered  the  mainland  of 
North  America,  an  event  which  has  added  to  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  one  of  His  most  prosperous  and 
devoted  Colonies, 
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"  The  Dock,  which  Your  Majesties  have  so  graciously 
opened  to-day,  has  been  designed  to  further  the  work 
which  has  been  so  long  carried  on  by  the  Port  of  Bristol, 
and  we  believe  that  our  enterprise  will  lead  to  a  large 
increase  of  trade  and  commerce  between  our  Port  and 
foreign  lands,  and  more  especially  with  His  Majesty's 
world-wide  possessions. 

"  We  look  upon  Your  presence  here  to-day  as  a 
harbinger  of  the  success  of  the  new  undertaking  upon 
which  the  citizens  of  Bristol  have  embarked,  and  we 
humbly  tender  our  thanks  to  Your  Majesties  for  so 
graciously  consenting  to  be  with  us  to  encourage  us 
in  our  endeavours  to  extend  and  cement  the  trade  of 
the  Empire." 

The  King,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  : — 

"  No  ceremony  affords  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
inaugurate  an  enterprise  designed  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  and  to  aid  the  development 
of  trade.  In  maritime  commerce,  England,  by  long 
years  of  labour  and  accumulated  experience,  has  gained 
pre-eminence.  That  pre-eminence  can  be  retained 
in  the  face  of  the  rivalry  of  other  nations  only  by, 
on  the  one  hand,  upholding  the  old  character  of  the 
English  sailor  for  skill,  courage  and  endurance,  and 
on  the  other  by  adopting  the  most  efficient  means  of 
transport,  and  increasing  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  our 
shipping. 

"  The  splendid  dock,  which  I  gladly  permit  to  be 
called  by  my  name,  and  which  I  am  pleased  to  open 
to-day,  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
your  trade,  and  so  increase  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  your  city. 

'  This  dock,  constructed  at  great  expense  by 
vast  labour,  and  with  exceptional  skill,  will  be  capable 
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of  receiving  through  its  fine  entrance  piers  the  largest 
ships  of  all  the  nations. 

"  I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  the  success  of 
your  undertaking." 

Addresses  were  also  presented  by  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping,  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Bristol  University 
College,  and  Clifton  College,  to  which  the  King  handed 
replies. 

Their  Majesties  remained  on  board  the  yacht  that 
night,  and  left  the  port  by  train  on  the  Friday  morning. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  and  others  were  honoured 
by  commands  to  dine  on  the  yacht,  and  on  the  Thursday 
night  the  King  knighted  the  Chairman  of  the  Docks 
Committee  on  board  the  yacht.  The  knighthood  had 
been  previously  announced  in  His  Majesty's  Birthday 
Honours  List. 

Thursday,  July  gih,  1908,  will  take  its  place — a 
conspicuous  one— in  the  history  of  the  port,  marking  as  it 
did  the  completion  of  a  bold  undertaking  in  which  all 
the  citizens  were  directly  interested,  and  the  beginning 
of  another  era.  The  striking  display  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  greatly  pleased  the  King  and  Queen.  Mr.  F.  E. 
Weatherly,  the  well-known  song-writer,  caught  and 
presented  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  some  swinging  verses, 
which  opened  : — 

""  Stand  up  this  merry  morning  with  rousing,  ringing  cheers, 
The  long,  long  work  is  finished,  the  dim  horizon  clears  ; 
Port  unto  port  is  calling,  the  great  tides  ebb  and  flow, 
And  all  along  the  crowded  wharves  the  cargoes  come  and  go." 

An  official  description  of  the  completed  dock,  written 
by  the  Docks  Engineer,  states  that  the  approach  from 

16  a 
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Kingroad  is  between  two  piers,  1,200  feet  and  900  feet 
long  respectively,  leading  up  to  the  entrance  lock,  875  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  sill 
of  36  feet  at  ordinary  neap  tides  and  46  feet  at  ordinary 
spring  tides.  There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  each 
pier. 

The  Royal  Edward  Dock  itself  is  a  large  basin,  1,000 
feet  wide  by  1,120  feet  mean  length.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle  there  is  a  branch  about  500  feet  long  and  250  feet 
wide,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  junction  cut  85  feet 
wide  connecting  the  new  dock  with  the  older  one.  The 
water  area  of  the  large  basin  and  south-eastern  branch  is 
about  30  acres,  and  the  quay  walls  are  about  4,200  feet 
long. 

The  new  dock  has  been  so  designed  as  to  admit  ot 
extending  the  water  area  by  nearly  25  acres,  and  the 
length  of  quayage  by  7,800  feet  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  This  extension  can  be  secured  by  the  construction 
of  two  more  branches  at  the  northern  end  of  the  dock, 
each  i, 800  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide.  Leading  out  of 
the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lock, 
there  is  a  graving  dock  850  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide. 

The  entrance  lock  is  closed  by  three  pairs  of  gates, 
and  the  water  level  is  controlled  by  sluices.  The  gates, 
it  may  be  added,  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  dock  gates 
ever  made. 

The  junction  cut  between  the  two  docks  is  closed  by 
a  sliding  caisson,  and  road  and  railway  communication 
across  the  cut  is  provided  over  a  swing-bridge.  The  lock 
gates,  caisson,  bridge  and  sluices  are  all  worked  by 
hydraulic  machinery. 

The  graving  dock  is  closed  by  a  caisson,  which  can 
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be  floated  in  and  out  of  position,  the  lifting  and  lowering 
of  the  caisson  being  controlled  by  electrically-driven 
pumps.  The  caisson  can  be  placed  either  at  the  extreme 
outer  end  of  the  dock,  or  in  an  intermediate  position  to  suit 
vessels  not  exceeding  500  feet  in  length,  which  do  not 
require  the  full  length  of  the  dock.  When  a  vessel  has  to 
be  dry-docked,  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  graving 
dock  by  steam-driven  centrifugal  pumps,  capable  of 
completely  emptying  the  dock  in  two  and  a  half 
hours. 

The  equipment  of  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  includes 
transit  sheds  and  cranes,  a  granary,  and  machinery  for 
transporting  grain  from  the  ship  and  lifting  it  into  the 
granary,  railway  sidings  on  all  the  quays,  and  a  large 
railway  yard  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  railway 
companies,  and  for  the  sorting  and  marshalling  of  railway 
wagons.  There  is  a  railway  station  near  the  south  pier, 
so  that  passengers  may  be  taken  by  train  direct  to  and 
from  the  steamers. 

The  sheds  and  quays  are  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
electricity  is  employed  to  drive  the  cranes  and  the  grain 
machinery.  The  electric  current  is  generated  in  Bristol 
by  the  Corporation,  and  conveyed  about  eight  miles  to 
Avonmouth. 

There  are  at  present  completed  two  double-storied 
sheds  on  the  east  side  of  the  dock,  each  500  feet  long,  and 
designed  for  import  cargoes  ;  also  one  single-floor  shed 
on  the  south  side,  designed  for  export  cargoes.  On  the 
roof  of  each  of  the  double-storied  sheds  are  six  electric 
cranes,  capable  of  lifting  i|  tons,  and  on  the  wharf  in 
front  of  the  single-floor  shed  five  electric  cranes,  of  which 
two  are  each  capable  of  lifting  10  tons. 

Between  the  double-storied  sheds  and  the  dock  wall 
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there  is  a  tunnel  containing  conveyor  bands,  driven  by 
electric  motors,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  grain 
discharged  from  vessels  to  the  granary  without  impeding 
the  work  of  handling  other  cargo.  This  granary,  to  hold 
50,000  quarters  of  grain,  and  capable  of  extension  when 
necessary,  is  situated  to  the  rear  of  the  transit  sheds  on 
the  east  side  of  the  dock.  One  end  of  the  granary  building 
is  occupied  by  the  electric  elevators  and  the  weighing 
machinery.  The  middle  portion  is  divided  into  cells 
about  10  feet  square  and  50  feet  deep,  into  which  grain 
is  poured  from  the  top,  the  bottom  of  each  cell  having  a 
valve  by  which  the  grain  can  be  withdrawn.  The  other 
end  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  floors  for  the  storage 
of  grain  in  smaller  quantities.  Railway  sidings,  under 
cover,  are  provided  on  both  sides  of  the  granary,  with 
electric  capstans  for  moving  the  railway  wagons.  For 
re-shipment  of  grain  to  coasting  vessels,  an  overhead 
conveyor  is  provided  which  can  carry  grain  either  in  bulk 
or  in  sacks  from  the  granary  to  the  vessel.  Adjoining 
the  dock  there  is  a  large  area  of  land  which  is  available 
for  the  erection  of  factories.  Some  of  it  is  already  occu- 
pied by  buildings  of  that  class. 

Simultaneously,  or  almost  so,  with  the  building  of 
the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  important  improvements 
were  carried  out  at  the  other  docks.  The  City  Dock 
works,  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1897,  were  completed, 
deep-water  berths  being  extended  the  entire  length  of 
Canons'  Marsh,  with  double-storied  sheds  and  electric 
cranes.  The  extension  of  railway  facilities  greatly  increased 
the  convenience  of  the  docks.  A  large  fruit  shed  was 
built  at  Canons'  Marsh  for  a  quite  recent  trade,  which  is 
assuming  large  proportions.  Two  huge  tobacco  ware- 
houses have  been  erected  at  Cumberland  Basin,  each 
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Chairman  Bristol  Docks  Committee, 
1903— 
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capable  of  holding  10,000  hogsheads,  and  together  costing 
£132,000.  On  the  site  of  the  old  East  Mud  Dock  is  a  fine 
wharf  and  transit  shed,  built  at  a  cost  of  £25,000,  in 
addition  to  £2,000  paid  for  Guinea  Street  Ferry,  possession 
of  which  was  necessary  to  facilitate  the  improvement 
scheme.  This  purchase  was  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
in  December,  1899.  In  July,  1902,  Wapping  Dock  was 
bought  by  the  Corporation  for  £18,000,  and  the  dry  dock 
there  was  afterwards  improved. 

At  Portishead,  where  there  is  a  granary  to  hold  60,000 
quarters,  the  Docks  Committee  have  made  an  important 
departure  by  providing  a  timber  wharf  and  other  improve- 
ments at  a  cost  of  £48,000,  and  a  large  new  trade  has 
consequently  come  to  that  dock. 

Since  Avonmouth  Dock  was  acquired  in  1884,  nearly 
£1,000,000  has  been  spent  on  improvements  and 
extensions.  For  the  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail 
service,  established  in  1901,  a  passenger  station  and  fruit 
stores  have  been  provided,  and  increased  facilities  for 
the  Canadian  and  United  States  traffic,  as  well  as  for  the 
petroleum  trade,  are  almost  continuously  being  carried 
out.  The  entire  capital  Outlay  on  the  whole  Dock  Estate 
between  1897  and  1908  was  £3,600,000. 

This  period  of  remarkable  progress  may  be  dated  from 
1896,  when  the  further  improvement  of  the  Avon,  at  a 
cost  of  £93,000,  was  decided  upon.  The  Horseshoe  Point 
still  remains  to  be  dealt  with  finally.  For  about  nine  of 
the  thirteen  following  years  Alderman  Sir  W.  Howell 
Davies  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Since 
January,  1906,  he  has  also  held  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  member  for  Bristol  South.  He  resigned  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Docks  Committee  in  November,  1908,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  William  Twiggs,  who  had  been 
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Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  Finance.  Mr.  Twiggs 
was  a  member  of  the  Docks  Committee  from  1890  to  1896, 
when  he  left  the  Town  Council.  He  returned  in  April, 
1900,  and  has  served  on  the  Committee  continuously  since 
that  year.  The  high  quality  of  his  work  marked  him  as 
the  natural  successor  to  the  Chair.  In  December,  1908, 
he  was  made  an  Alderman. 

It  happily  happened,  that  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  new  dock,  the  Docks  Committee  were  able  to 
report  that  the  foreign  tonnage  of  1,257,988  exceeded 
all  records  in  the  history  of  the  port.  This  total 
represented  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  since  1898. 
The  King's  visit  called  the  attention  of  the  wholeworld  to 
Bristol's  enterprise,  and  won  for  it  much  commendation. 

The  Docks  Committee  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
advisers,  apart  from  the  eminent  consulting  engineers. 
The  General  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone) 
has  been  in  that  double  office  since  1884,  having  previously 
had  nine  years'  experience  as  secretary  alone.  Mr. 
Girdlestone  has  travelled  much  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  on  the  continent  pf  Europe,  and  his  ripe 
judgment  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Committee. 
He  prepared  many  valuable  reports,  which  were  all 
weighed  and  considered  by  the  Committee  before  the 
Royal  Edward  Dock  scheme  was  finally  launched. 
The  Engineer  (Mr.  W.  W.  Squire)  has  ably  advised  the 
Committee  from  May,  1899,  two  years  before  the  new 
dock  was  commenced  ;  but  Mr.  Squire  would  wish  credit 
to  be  given  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors — Mr.  J.  M. 
McCurrich,  Mr.  J.  Ward  Girdlestone  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Howard — whose  reports  and  data  have  been  found 
invaluable  for  reference  on  a  great  variety  of  questions 
affecting  the  progress  of  the  port. 
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Some  people  have  said  impatiently  that  Bristol  ought 
to  have  made  a  great  step  forward  many  years  ago. 
The  best  answer  to  them  is  that  if  the  Royal  Edward 
Dock  had  been  built  many  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
been  the  dock  it  is  to-day,  equal  to  the  accommodation 
of  any  ship  afloat. 

The  present  total  water  area  and  quay  space  of  the 
various  docks  is  : — 

Length  of 

Acreage.  QuaY- 

City  Docks      . .      . .     83  4,898  yards. 

Avonmouth  Dock  . .     19  1,600     ,, 

Royal  Edward  Dock    30  i>6?7     » 

Portishead  Dock     . .     12  943      „ 


Total     . .      . .   144  9,118 

When  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  was  opened,  the 
amount  of  the  ratepayers'  capital  invested  in  docks  stood 
at  £5,787,982.  The  Sinking  Fund  had  reached  £224,991. 
Sixty  years  hence  the  existing  debt  will  be  practically 
paid  off  by  the  operation  of  this  Sinking  Fund.  There 
will,  in  the  meantime,  be  some  other  liabilities  incurred, 
but  in  spite  of  them  the  ratepayers  of  1969,  or  thereabouts, 
should  have  a  fine  estate  bringing  in  a  handsome  revenue. 
May  they  think  well  of  the  men  who  secured  the  inheritance 
at  no  little  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

BRIDGES   AND   RAILWAYS. 

Bridges  :  Bristol  in  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
—The  toll  riots  of  1793 — Bridge  widened — The  Draw- 
bridges — St.  A  ugustines — Needless — Stone — Clifton 
Suspension — St.  Philip's — Bath — Prince  Street — Bed- 
minster — Ashton  swing — Ferries — Railways  :  Great 
Western — Bristol  and  Exeter — Midland — Bristol  and 
Clifton  scheme,  1861 — Connection  with  South-Western 
Proposed,  1862 — Central  Railway  Bill — The  Avon 
Mouth  Hotel  Company — Clifton  Extension  Railway — 
Portishead  line  and  Leigh  Woods — Bristol  and  North 
Somerset  Railway  connection  with  harbour — Port  Ex- 
tension Railways  Bill,  1864,  and  competing  scheme — 
Harbour  Junction  Railway  made — New  wharves — 
Bristol  Tramways  Company's  proposed  extension  to 
quays — Lines  to  London  projected  1883  and  1903 — 
Efforts  to  get  Midland  Railway  to  the  harbour — Opening 
of  Severn  Tunnel — G.W.R.  developments  for  Avon- 
mouth  traffic. 

EXACTLY  when  the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Avon  at 
Bristol  is  matter  for  conjecture.  But  there  is  a  disposition 
amongst  the  trustworthy  annalists  to  affirm  that  Bricgstow, 
which  was  the  earliest  spelling  of  Bristol,  was  derived 
from  a  tenth-century  bridge  of  wood  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Bristol  Bridge,  and  that  the  bridge  gave  the 
town  its  name.  In  Chapter  I  *  are  references  to  the 
early  history  of  Bristol  Bridge,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

*  Pages  3-7. 
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city  and  port  which  followed  the  building  of  the  first  stone 
bridge  in  1247.  At  page  5  are  two  illustrations  showing 
the  timber  houses  which  stood  on  either  side,  and  were 
probably  built  to  help  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  the 
structure. 

For  three  centuries  there  was  a  chapel  on  the  bridge, 
dedicated  in  1316  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1642,  but  the  houses 
and  shops  remained  more  than  a  hundred  years  longer, 
until,  in  fact,  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1768. 

Long  before  the  authorities  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  face  the  cost  of  a  new  bridge,  the  nineteen  feet  or  so  of 
roadway  had  become  totally  inadequate  for  the  traffic. 
A  contemporary  description  states  that  "  there  was  a 
descent  from  both  sides  (not  ends)  of  the  old  bridge, 
which  caused  a  channel  or  gutter  in  the  middle,  and  when 
two  wagons  were  passing  at  the  same  time  they  leaned 
towards  each  other  so  much  as  frequently  to  get  locked, 
which  would  cause  a  great  stoppage.  A  carter  has  been 
an  hour  passing  the  bridge.  A  sloop,  whose  bowsprit 
touched  the  bridge,  took  fire  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
as  the  tide  was  out  and  she  could  not  be  moved,  there  was 
great  danger  of  houses  being  burnt — only  prevented  by 
great  exertion." 

These  houses  were  built  partly  on  the  bridge  and  partly 
on  projecting  beams,  the  outer  ends  of  which  were  sup- 
ported by  a  wall,  and  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  was 
supported  in  a  like  manner.  Bow-windows  were  thrown 
out  over  the  water  to  make  greater  living  accommodation 
in  the  houses.  Good  businesses  were  carried  on  in  them. 
They  were  highly  picturesque  structures,  but  they  had 
their  drawbacks  as  dwellings,  according  to  modern 
standards  of  comfort.  Besides  the  risk  of  fire  from  the 
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shipping,  it  occasionally  happened  that  there  was  a 
collision  with  a  vessel's  spars,  which  usually  did  more 
damage  to  the  house  than  to  the  ship.  Then  the  ground 
floor  rooms  were  cold,  the  wind  often  whistling  freely 
through  the  crevices  of  the  floors. 

When  Pope  came  to  Bristol,  in  November,  1739,  he 
told  Martha  Blount  that  the  first  stone  bridge  was  as  much 
crowded  as  London  Bridge,  "  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
seamen,  women,  children,  loaded  horses,  asses  and  sledges 
with  goods,  dragging  along  altogether,  without  posts  to 
separate  them." 

The  demolition  of  the  first  stone  bridge  began  in  1760. 
The  architect  of  the  second  was  Mr.  James  Bridges.  This 
new  bridge  was  opened  in  September,  1768,  and  was  a 
fine  piece  of  work.  The  cost  was  £49,000.  There  were 
three  arches  instead  of  four  as  in  the  former  structure, 
the  centre  arch  being  elliptical  with  a  span  of  fifty-five 
feet,  and  the  other  arches  semicircular  with  a  span  of 
forty  feet  each. 

Soon  after  the  bridge  of  1768  was  opened,  there 
appeared  in  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal  (Saturday, 
October  ist,  1768)  a  "  description  of  the  Mayor's  first 
passing  over  the  old  bridge  taken  from  an  old  manuscript." 
The  matter  occupied  nearly  half  of  a  short  column,  and  an 
introductory  note  to  the  printer  was  signed  by  "  Dun- 
helmus  Bristoliensis,"  who  said  he  thought  the  details 
might  "  not  at  this  time  be  unacceptable  to  the  generality 
of  your  readers." 

It  was  only  after  much  inquiry,  says  George  Symes 
Catcott,  that  the  person  who  supplied  the  "  copy  "  was 
found  to  "  be  a  youth  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Chatterton."  And  then 
the  youth  pretended  that  he  had  received  the  MS.  from 
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his  father,  who  found  it  in  "  a  large  chest  in  an  upper  room 
over  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  Redclift  church." 

The  story  of  the  Bristol  Bridge  riots  of  September,  1793, 
has  been  told  in  a  pamphlet  by  John  Rose,  and  is  given  in 
Pryce's  History  of  Bristol,  and  also  by  Latimer  in  his  Annals. 
The  trouble  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  abolition 
of  tolls  had  been  promised  by  the  bridge  trustees  earlier 
than  their  finances  allowed,  and  they  were  too  contemp- 
tuous of  public  opinion  to  explain.  The  mob  was  fired 
upon,  and  charged  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Eleven 
persons  were  killed  or  died  of  injuries,  and  forty-five  were 
hurt,  including  some  innocent  spectators.  The  coroner's 
juries,  whose  sympathy  evidently  was  not  with  the  bridge 
authorities,  found  that  ten  of  the  killed  had  been  wilfully 
murdered  by  persons  unknown  !  These  verdicts  were 
followed  by  the  smashing  of  the  Council  House  and  Guild- 
hall windows.  The  tolls,  however,  were  never  again 
collected,  the  trustees'  liabilities  being  discharged  by  a 
private  subscription  among  leading  citizens. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  held  on  August  I3th, 
1845,  several  important  street  improvements  were  proposed, 
one  being  the  making  of  a  new  thoroughfare  (Victoria 
Street)  from  Bristol  Bridge  to  Temple  Meads  Railway 
Station.  This  involved  the  widening  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  estimated  to  cost  £8,000.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  in  1847  authorising  the  works,  but  the 
costly  transfer  of  the  dock  estate  to  the  Corporation 
about  this  time,  as  a  result  of  the  Free  Port  agitation, 
caused  indefinite  postponement  of  the  more  expensive 
schemes  (including  the  bridge),  and  the  parliamentary 
powers  relating  to  them  were  allowed  to  expire. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  proposals  were  revived,  and 
a  width  of  eleven  feet  was  added  to  the  east  side  of  the 
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bridge.  This  caused  the  removal  of  the  fine  stone  balus- 
trade on  that  side.  A  new  footway  was  constructed  on  iron 
cantilevers,  projecting  from  the  main  structure,  and  at  a 
level  uniform  with  the  crown  of  the  bridge,  making  steps 
necessary  at  each  end.  This  stupid  mode  of  alteration  was 
generally  condemned,  and  some  citizens  commenced  a 
Chancery  suit  against  the  Corporation  over  the  matter. 
The  level  of  the  footway  was  afterwards  altered  to  follow 
the  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  between  March,  1873,  and  June, 
1874,  a  like  widening  was  carried  out  on  the  other  side. 
Thus  the  architectural  impropriety  of  a  bridge  with  a 
modern  iron  railing  on  one  side  and  a  graceful  stone 
balustrade  on  the  other  was  removed,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  eighteenth-century  bridge  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Since  this  work  (which  cost  about  £10,000)  was  com- 
pleted, a  slight  improvement  has  been  made  at  the 
entrance  to  Baldwin  Street,  so  as  to  increase  the  width 
of  the  sweep  round  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Now  and  again 
there  is  talk  of  the  undoubted  need  for  a  much  wider 
bridge.  The  traffic  is  enormously  greater  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  and  grows  rapidly. 

So  early  as  *\pril  i2th,  1788,  there  was  a  proposal 
before  the  Common  Council  for  the  erection  of  a  stone 
bridge  in  place  of  the  Drawbridge.  Who  introduced  the 
scheme  is  not  recorded  in  the  minute  book,  and  as  it  was 
"  unanimously  negatived,"  possibly  the  author  of  the 
suggestion  took  fright  at  his  own  boldness. 

A  new  bridge  was  put  up  in  1827  at  a  cost  of  £1,930, 
and  in  1868  £2,500  was  spent  on  a  still  better  bridge  built 
to  swing  and  placed  in  a  more  direct  line  with  Clare  Street. 

The  bridge  of  1868  was  considered  adequate  for  the 
traffic  of  many  years  to  come.  But  the  growth  of  business 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  compelled  the  Corporation  to  make 
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street  improvements,  which  made  the  need  for  a  wider 
bridge  more  and  more  urgent.  On  March  i8th,  1887,  at 
Mr.  J.  Fuller  Eberle's  request,  the  Finance  Committee 
(then  the  Committee  having  charge  of  corporate  property) 
was  directed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  substituting  a 
fixed  bridge.  In  July,  1887,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
mitigate  the  nuisance  by  directing  that  a  tug  should  be 
employed  to  pull  vessels  through  the  bridge  space.  This 
was  Sir  John  Coode's  recommendation.  Mr.  Eberle, 
supported  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sibly,  pressed  for  the  report 
promised  in  March.  On  December  I3th,  1887,  the  Town 
Council  received  a  memorial  from  a  large  body  of  in- 
fluential ratepayers  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  calling 
attention  to  the  inadequate  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  Drawbridge.  The  Council  responded  by  appointing 
a  special  committee  to  consider  the  whole  question,  more 
•especially  the  desirability  of  covering  the  portion  of  the 
Harbour  above  the  bridge.  In  August,  1888,  the  Town 
Council  was  informed  that  the  cost  of  arching  over  the 
water  space  between  the  two  bridges  so  that  it  could  be 
built  upon  would  be  £19,310. 

There  was  an  idea  entertained  then,  and  long  after- 
wards, that  the  site  might  be  used  for  new  municipal 
buildings.  It  was  stated  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  covering  over.  Oppo- 
sition came  from  the  Docks  Committee,  who  declared  that 
the  water  space  could  not  be  spared,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Alderman  Sir  G.  W.  Edwards  the  report  was  referred 
back  for  reconsideration. 

Then  a  scheme  for  a  larger  swing  bridge,  60  feet  or  65 
feet  wide,  was  prepared,  the  estimated  cost  being  £10,000 
or  £12,000.  This,  it  was  urged,  would  be  much  cheaper 
than  the  covering  over,  because  that  would  mean  £60,000 
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to  £70,000  on  the  provision  of  equal  water  space  elsewhere 
in  the  Harbour.  Mr.  Eberle  and  Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Dix,  repre- 
senting respectively  St.  Augustine's  and  Bristol  Wards, 
moved  an  amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed  bridge,  but  they 
were  defeated,  the  voting  being  24  against  and  20  for. 

Accordingly,  on  July  26th,  1889,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee presented  plans  for  a  new  swing  bridge.  The 
Docks  Engineer  (Mr.  J.  W.  Girdlestone)  also  submitted 
plans  for  a  bascule  (lifting)  bridge,  which  he  highly 
recommended.  Models  of  the  two  proposed  bridges  were 
exhibited  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  the  Council  adopted 
the  bascule  form.  Thereupon  an  influential  body  of 
citizens  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  minority  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  a  Fixed  Bridge  Committee  was 
formed,  Mr.  George  White  being  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment outside  the  Chamber,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Dix  the  chief 
spokesman  inside.  A  well-directed  campaign  was  con- 
ducted in  the  wards  in  favour  of  a  fixed  bridge.  The 
friends  of  the  bascule  plan  poured  out  sarcasm  on  their 
opponents,  and  declared  that  they  were  simply  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tramways  Company,  who  wanted  a 
centre  for  their  traffic.  A  poll  of  the  ratepayers  in  the 
two  wards  most  directly  concerned — Bristol  and  St. 
Augustine's — was  taken  by  the  Fixed  Bridge  Committee, 
and  was  presented  to  a  specially-convened  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  on  February  25th,  1890.  The  poll  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  a  fixed  bridge.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
Council  Mr.  Dix  presented  a  memorial  with  10,000  signa- 
tures in  favour  of  such  a  bridge.  A  modification  of  the 
views  of  the  Council  had  been  wrought  by  the  previous 
November  elections,  when  opponents  of  the  scheme  had 
fared  badly.  Mr.  Dix  moved  to  rescind  the  resolution  to 
build  a  bascule  bridge,  and  after  a  long  debate  the  fifty-six 
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members  present  were  found  to  be  equally  divided.  It 
was  then  agreed,  at  Mr.  Henry  Daniel's  suggestion,  to 
appoint  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  what  alterations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  would  be  best  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  Dock  Estate  and  the  public.  The 
result  was  that  on  November  25th,  1890,  Alderman  Dix's 
proposal  to  promote  a  Bill  for  a  fixed  bridge  was  carried  by 
34  votes  to  15. 

The  statutory  meeting  of  ratepayers  at  the  Exchange 
was  practically  unanimous  for  the  Bill,  which  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  May  nth,  1891.  The  next  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  plans  for  a  bridge  and  for 
covering  the  water  space  were  directed  to  be  prepared, 
and  on  October  I3th,  1891,  the  designs  submitted  by 
Mr.  F.  Fox,  C.E.,  were  adopted,  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
being  estimated  at  £8,065,  and  of  the  arching  over  of  the 
water  space  at  £15,493.  Th^  making  of  the  bridge  was 
approved  nem.  dis.,  but  there  was  a  division  on  the  second 
proposal,  which  was  carried  by  31  votes  to  15.  A  sum  of 
£30,500  was  voted  for  widening  St.  Augustine's  Parade  at 
the  entrance  to  College  Green,  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
wharf  there  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  accommodation 
above  the  Drawbridge.  The  Dock  Estate  received 
£30,000  as  compensation  for  loss  of  harbour  accommoda- 
tion. The  new  wharf  was  not  commenced  for  two  years, 
but  the  other  works  were  begun  in  February,  1892.  St. 
Augustine's  churchyard  was  reduced  to  widen  the  Parade, 
and  1,189  bodies  were  removed  to  Arno's  Vale  Cemetery. 
A  third  and  larger  slice  was  taken  off  the  churchyard  in 
March,  1894,  as  many  as  1,340  bodies  then  being  removed. 

A  dam  was  erected  across  the  Harbour  to  allow  the 
water  between  the  two  bridges  to  be  pumped  out.  Soon 
after  the  pumping  commenced  the  dam  gave  way,  but 
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nobody  was  hurt,  and  the  breach  was  quickly  repaired. 
A  temporary  wooden  bridge  took  the  place  of  the  Draw- 
bridge. Excavations  for  the  side  walls  to  carry  the 
arching  began  on  May  loth,  1892.  The  southern  half  of 
the  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  on  March  2gth,  1893, 
and  then  the  temporary  bridge  was  taken  down,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  permanent  structure  was  rapidly  con- 
structed. On  May  6th,  1893,  Mr.  A.  Krauss,  son  of  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Auguste  Krauss,  inserted  the  last  brick 
in  the  arching.  The  bridge  was  named  St.  Augustine's. 

The  next  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  open  space 
that  had  been  created.  There  was  a  strong  opinion  that 
another  "  lung  "  was  not  wanted  in  this  part  of  the  city 
with  the  rest  of  the  Harbour  and  College  Green  and 
Queen  Square  close  at  hand.  Those  holding  that  opinion 
said,  "  Put  new  municipal  buildings  on  the  site."  Mean- 
while, a  number  of  citizens*  organised  an  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  and  applied  to  the  Town  Council,  on 
Februarj'  i/jin,  1893,  for  permission  to  use  the  space,  which 
was  an  ideal  one.  While  the  proposal  was  under  dis- 
cussion Alderman  Sir  Charles  Wathen,  an  ex-Mayor,  fell  off 
his  seat  and  died  within  a  few  minutes.  The  Council  im- 
mediately adjourned,  and  the  permission  to  erect  exhibi- 
tion buildings  was  granted  at  a  later  meeting.  A  most 
successful  exhibition  was  held.  There  were  upwards  of 
510,000  admissions,  and  the  receipts  were  £24,484.  A 
balance  of  £2,271  was  given  to  the  chief  medical  charities, 
and  the  services  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  R.  Barker),  as 
Chairman,  and  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Clarke  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrow- 
smith,  as  Hon.  Secretaries,  are  recognised  by  a  memorial 
fountain  now  standing  on  the  site. 

The  Town  Council  on  May  8th,  1894,  decided  to  lay 
out  the  space  as  a  pleasure  ground  at  a  large  expense,  but 
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in  January,  1895,  the  scheme  was  modified,  and  the 
expenditure  limited  to  £1,500.  The  whole  area  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  City  Engineer,  the  awkward  levels  making 
the  task  a  difficult  one.  A  width  of  150  feet  was  devoted 
to  the  bridge  traffic,  with  a  triangular  refuge  near  the 
centre,  around  which  the  tramcars  meet.  Indeed  "  Tram- 
ways Centre  "  has  become  the  popular  name  for  the 
bridge.  A  sum  of  £12,000  was  spent  on  widening  the 
roads  on  each  side  of  Colston  Avenue,  as  the  pleasure 
ground  was  named,  and  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wills,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  in  February, 
1895,  that  whereas  the  original  idea  had  been  to  spend 
£20,000  on  the  scheme,  it  would  cost  £63,000,  including 
the  £30,000  voted  to  the  Dock  Estate.  For  this,  how- 
ever, a  grand  street  improvement  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  George  WTiite's  services  as  leader  of  the  Fixed 
Bridge  party  were  acknowledged  on  June  28th,  1892,  by 
a  presentation  of  silver  plate  from  supporters  of  the 
movement. 

It  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  far  small  vessels  went 
up  the  Froom  long  ago,  to  find  that  on  June  3Oth,  1657, 
the  Common  Council  sanctioned  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Giles 
Gough,  one  of  the  Councillors,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
St.  James's  Parish,  to  build  at  their  own  charges  a  bridge 
over  the  river  from  Broadmead  End  to  Duck  Lane,  to 
make  an  opening  through  the  town  wall  there,  and  set  up 
a  strong  double  gate  like  the  other  city  gates  ;  the  bridge 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  vessels  as  usual.  The  gate  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  built,  but  the  bridge  was  erected, 
and  immediately  became  known  as  "  Needless  Bridge," 
which  is,  indeed,  the  name  subsequently  entered  in  the 
Corporation  minutes.  An  improvement  scheme  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  carried  out  by  the  Corporation 
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towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  better 
bridge  was  substituted.  Other  improvements  since  have 
hid  the  Froom  entirely  from  view  for  that  part  of  its 
course  between  St.  Augustine's  Bridge  and  Skinner 
Street. 

The  Stone  Bridge  (or  St.  Giles's)  over  the  Froom  was 
opened  in  1755,  and  cost  the  Corporation  £1,825  I4S- 
The  scheme  was  first  submitted  to  the  Common  Council 
on  February  23rd,  1751,  it  being  urged  that  a  carriage-way 
from  the  bottom  of  Small  Street  to  St.  Augustine's  Back 
would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  means  of  communi- 
cation then  existing  between  the  city  and  the  cathedral, 
which  was  by  way  of  Christmas  Street  and  Horse  (Host) 
Street.  The  proposal  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  who  three  years  later  reported  favourably. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  property  that  would  be 
affected.  They  readily  assented  to  the  scheme  at  first, 
but  they  afterwards  stipulated  that  the  width  of  the 
approaches  should  not  be  greater  than  was  necessary  for 
two  carriages  abreast.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the 
width  should  not  exceed  25  feet.  The  bridge  is  now  lost 
to  sight  through  'the  formation  of  Colston  Avenue. 

In  Arr  ow  smith' s  Dictionary  of  Bristol  will  be  found 
many  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  principal 
bridges,  including,  of  course,  the  famous  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge.  This  bridge  was  built  from  the  designs  (modified) 
of  I.  K.  Brunei,  but  one  of  the  competing  designs  sub- 
mitted was  by  Thomas  Telford,  who  had  built  the  Menai 
Bridge  and  bridges  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury. 
Telford  proposed  a  bridge  with  enormous  Gothic  towers, 
and  a  central  span  of  360  feet,  his  estimate  of  cost  being 
£52,000.  Brunei's  estimate  for  his  suspension  bridge  was 
£57,000.  So  early  as  1793  Mr.  W.  Bridges  made  a  design 
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for  a  bridge,  and  among  the  competitors  in  1830,  when  the 
decision  to  build  was  taken,  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel.  A 
handsome  chain  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  William 
Armstrong,  who  was  a  District  Surveyor  for  Bristol  in 
the  days  when  the  Corporation  appointed  more  than  one 
City  Surveyor.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  elected  in  February, 
1836,  and  held  office  until  his  death  in  October,  1858,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas. 
The  illustration  here  given  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  bridge  is 
from  the  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Williams,  and  has  never  before  been  published.  From  first 
to  last  the  Suspension  Bridge  cost  £100,000,  the  original 
promoters  losing  heavily  over  the  scheme,  and  having  to 
suspend  operations  when  the  piers  had  been  erected. 
The  present  Company  was  incorporated  in  1860.  William 
Vick,  who  in  1753  left  £1,000  to  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  to  be  invested  as  the  nucleus  of  the  bridge 
capital,  intended  it  to  be  a  free  bridge,  and  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  £50  a  year  is 
set  aside  to  redeem  the  tolls.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  will  be  sufficient  by  about  the  year  1944, 
and  then  the  bridge  will  become  toll  free. 

St.  Philip's  Bridge  was  built  by  a  Company  formed  in 
November,  1837.  The  Company  paid  the  Corporation 
£2,157  compensation  for  the  ferry  originally  called  Bath- 
avon,  of  which  some  particulars  are  given  a  few  pages 
farther  on.  A  temporary  toll  bridge  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1838,  and  in  the  first  twelve  months  342,000 
persons  passed  over,  more  than  double  the  number  that 
had  used  the  ferry.  The  permanent  bridge  was  opened 
by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Franklyn)  on  December  ist, 
1841.  The  cost  of  the  structure  was  £11,000,  and  the 
bridge  had  a  movable  centre.  To  get  an  improved 
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approach  the  Company  bought  and  pulled  down  an  in- 
teresting sixteenth-century  house,  which  in  its  later  days 
was  known  as  the  Giant's  Castle  Inn.  The  total  outlay  on 
bridge,  compensations,  and  purchases  of  property  was  over 
£30,000.  The  toll  for  the  bridge  was  a  halfpenny — which 
had  been  the  ferry  toll — and  in  course  of  time  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  response  to  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
impost,  decided  to  take  over  the  bridge  on  a  perpetual 
lease.  This  was  done  in  1874,  and  the  toll  was  abolished 
on  July  3ist,  1875.  Soon  afterwards  the  Corporation 
spent  £5,000  on  widening  the  bridge  and  making  it  a  fixed 
bridge. 

In  1905  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorising 
the  reconstruction  of  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  Dock 
Estate,  including  Bath  Bridge,  originally  named  Hill's 
Bridge.  Some  of  the  work  has  been  done,  Bathurst  Basin 
Bridge  having  been  provided  with  a  new  bridge,  and 
another  having  been  built  over  the  Feeder  Canal.  Bath 
Bridge,  Bedminster  Bridge  and  Prince  Street  Bridge  were 
erected  when  the  Cut  was  made.  While  Bath  Bridge  was 
being  rebuilt  after  its  second  collapse  in  1855*  a  ferry  was 
established.  The  new  bridge  cost  £5,700.  The  tolls  at 
Prince  Street  Bridge  at  one  time  brought  in  about  £1,100 
a  year.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol  were  allowed 
the  foot  toll  in  lieu  of  the  toll  at  the  Gib  Ferry,  which  ferry 
had  been  superseded  by  the  bridge,  and  the  Dock 
Company,  and  afterwards  the  Corporation,  took  the  tolls 
for  horses  and  carts.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  bought  the  bridge  when  the  Harbour  Railway 
was  laid.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  a  great  public  grievance, 
the  Corporation,  in  November,  1876,  gave  the  Company 
£15,000  for  the  bridge,  abolished  the  tolls,  and  the  next 

*  Sec  p.  50. 
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year  obtained  parliamentary  sanction  to  build  a  new 
bridge,  to  be  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  This  (the 
present)  bridge  was  opened  on  January  27th,  1879,  by 
Mr.  George  Wills,  Chairman  of  the  Docks  Committee. 
The  cost  was  £8,000. 

The  first  Bedminster  Bridge  was  called  Harford's 
Bridge,  after  John  Scandrett  Harford,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dock  Company,  who  laid  the  foundation  in  1805. 
A  much  improved  bridge  superseded  it  in  1884,  being 
opened  on  February  ist  of  that  year  by  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  J.  D.  Weston).  This  bridge  cost  nearly  £16,000. 
Although  originally  a  bridge  which  the  Dock  Company 
was  bound  to  maintain  for  ever,  it  was  rebuilt  at  the 
cost  of  the  General  District  Fund,  and  is  maintained 
by  that  Fund. 

During  the  November  elections,  1907,  there  was  much 
talk  about  the  cost  of  building  Ashton  Swing  Bridge, 
erected  in  response  to  the  demand  for  better  communication 
between  Bedminster  and  Hotwells,  and  as  part  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company's  Harbour  Railway 
extension.  As  already  mentioned,  the  bridge  was 
originally  estimated  to  cost  £36,500,  and  the  Railway 
Company  agreed  to  contribute  £18,000,  roughly  a  half 
share.  Then  £34,500  was  named  as  a  revised  estimate. 
The  bridge,  in  fact,  cost  £70,389.  The  understanding, 
which  got  abroad  among  the  citizens,  that  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  would  pay  half  the  cost  of 
the  bridge  led  to  much  dissatisfaction  when  it  became 
known  that  the  bridge  would  cost  vastly  more  than 
£36,500,  and  yet  the  Great  \Vestern  Company's 
contribution  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  as  £18,000.  The  Docks  Committee  had  to 
meet  a  charge  of  bungling,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
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Council  on  October  gth,  1908,  the  Committee  reported  at 
great  length  on  the  whole  subject.  It  then  became  clear 
that  the  alterations  of  the  character  and  site  of  the 
bridge  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  additional  cost, 
and  that  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  avoid  any  difficulty 
in  securing  railway  facilities  for  Canons'  Marsh,  where  the 
city  had  spent  £300,000  in  providing  deep-water  berths, 
had  kept  back  any  proposal  that  the  Great  Western 
Company  should  make  a  larger  contribution  towards  the 
cost^of  the  bridge.  But  when  the  works  were  completed, 
the  Company  yielded  to  pressure,  and  paid  £22,000 
instead  of  £18,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Canons' 
Marsh  railway  scheme  had  cost  the  Company  £130,000 
beyond  estimates. 

The  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  on  Thursday, 
October  4th,  1906,  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  (Mrs.  A.  J. 
Smith).  It  is  a  double-decked  bridge,  trains  running  on 
the  lower  deck,  and  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  on 
the  upper  deck.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  582  feet, 
and  it  contains  1,500  tons  of  steel.  It  is  opened  and 
shut  by  hydraulic  power  worked  in  a  central  tower, 
and  the  swinging  portion  of  the  structure  weighs 
1,000  tons,  and  is  202  feet  long.  The  bridge  was  made  in 
Bristol,  by  John  Lysaght  &  Co.  Ltd.,  and  is  unique  in 
structure.  Already  there  is  an  enormous  traffic  over  it, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  about  its  advantage  to  the 
rateable  value  of  the  city.  It  is  developing  building  on 
the  Somerset  side,  and  greatly  relieving  the  growing 
traffic  at  the  City  Docks.  But  it  is  a  question  with  some 
persons  whether  it  was  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shipping  that  necessarily  goes  up  and  down  the  Cut,  to 
make  it  a  swing  bridge. 

There  are  five  ferries  in  the  Floating  Harbour,   viz. 
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(i)  between  Welsh  Back  and  Redcliff  Back,  (2)  the 
Grove  and  Guinea  Street,  (3)  Canons'  Marsh  and  Broad 
Quay,  (4)  Canons'  Marsh  (Gas  Works)  and  Wapping, 
(5)  Hotwell  Road  and  Wapping  (Timber  Yards) ,  and  across 
the  Cut  is  a  ferry  between  Cumberland  Road  (old  gaol) 
and  Coronation  Road,  and  another  between  Cumberland 
Basin  and  Clifton  Bridge  Station  (Rownham) .  Rownham 
Ferry  was  at  one  time  lower  down  the  Avon  than  now, 
and  is  mentioned  in  twelfth-century  records.  The  Abbots 
of  Bristol  used  to  ride  to  it,  and  be  ferried,  man  and 
horse,  across  the  river.  It  was  thought  that  on  the 
opening  of  Ashton  Swing  Bridge  this  ferry  would  be  closed, 
but  there  is  still  considerable  traffic  over  it.  A  ferry-boat 
plies  between  Shirehampton  and  Pill.  Vauxhall  Ferry 
was  superseded  by  the  swivel  footbridge  over  the  Cut, 
opened  in  1900.  A  bridge  also  made  Totterdown  Ferry 
useless.  In  the  days  of  Bristol  Castle  there  was  a  ferry 
at  Countess'  Slip,  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Counterslip. 

The  Bathavon  Ferry,  from  Temple  Back  to  the 
St.  Philip's  side  of  the  River  Avon,  was  established  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  used  until 
St.  Philip's  Bridge  was  built.  Some  enterprising  boatman 
had  set  up  the  ferry  without  leave,  and  was  driven  off 
in  August,  1651,  by  the  Corporation,  who  took  over  the 
ferry,  and  let  it  for  4O/-  per  annum  for  five  years.  A 
hundred  years  later  £150  was  the  rental.  In  1654  the 
magistrates  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
ferry  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

St.  Anne's  Ferry,  over  the  Avon  at  Brislington,  was 
re-established  by  the  Bristol  Footpaths  Association  in 
June,  1889,  and  litigation  resulted  between  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  owner  of  the  land  at  St.  Anne's.  On 
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March  20th,  1891,  Mr.  Verey,  an  Official  Referee,  gave  an 
award  in  favour  of  the  Association.  Much  interesting 
evidence  was  offered  to  support  the  contention  that  the 
ferry  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  in  connection 
with  footpaths  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 

It  is  to  their  credit  that  leading  citizens  of  Bristol 
promptly  recognised  the  importance  of  railways  to  the 
development  of  the  port,  and  showed  great  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  in  the  promotion  of  schemes. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  was  born  in 
Bristol.  A  meeting  of  citizens  held  on  July  30th,  1833, 
at  the  Guildhall,  decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  a 
line  to  London.  The  Corporation,  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers  and  the  Dock  Company  heartily 
supported  the  project,  and  when  a  board  of  directors 
was  formed  one  half  the  number  were  Bristolians,  and  the 
other  half  represented  London  capital.  The  following 
were  the  Bristol  directors  and  the  amounts  of  their 
subscriptions  :  Robert  Bright,  £25,900  ;  Peter  Maze, 
£23,000  ;  George  Jones,  £20,000  ;  John  Cave,  £17,900  ; 
Charles  Bowles  Fripp,  £15,500  ;  Thomas  Richard  Guppy, 
£14,900 ;  William  Tothill,  £14,000 ;  George  Gibbs, 
£14,000  ;  William  Singer  Jacques,  £12,000  ;  Nicholas 
Bush,  £11,900  ;  John  Harford,  £11,900  ;  John  Vining, 
£11,500  ;  Frederick  Ricketts,  £10,000 ;  Henry  Bush, 
£8,000  ;  Charles  Ludlow  Walker,  £6,000  ;  and  James 
Lean,  £1,000.  The  most  active  promoters  were 
Messrs.  T.  R.  Guppy,  G.  Jones,  J.  Harford  and  W.  Tothill, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  scheme  originated  in  a  small  office 
in  Temple  Backs. 

Other  railway  projects  rapidly  followed.  The 
immediate  popularity  of  the  Great  Western  scheme  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway 
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Company  in  1836,  with  £2,000,000  capital,  and  the  first 
section,  between  Bridgwater  and  Bristol,  was  opened  on 
June  ist,  1841,  the  extension  to  Exeter  being  completed 
on  May  ist,  1844.  In  October,  1875,  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  bought  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Line 
with  its  branches,  and  the  amalgamation  took  effect  on 
August  ist,  1876.* 

Full  access  to  the  Midlands  and  the  North  first  came 
in  May,  1854,  and  in  August,  1869,  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  made  a  branch  from  Mangotsfield  to  Bristol 
(St.  Philip's  Station).  The  Midland  joined  the  Great 
Western  in  building  the  present  passenger  station  at 
Temple  Meads.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1871  and 
finished  in  1878,  at  a  cost  of  over  £200,000.  The  station 
has  since  been  enlarged,  and  is  in  urgent  need  of  further 
enlargement. 

A  Bristol  and  Clifton  Railway  was  proposed  in  1861, 
and  received  much  support  in  the  city.  The  main  object 
was  to  connect  Clifton  and  the  Harbour  with  the  trunk- 
lines  at  Temple  Meads,  a  central  station  to  be  erected  in 
Queen  Square.  The  capital  was  £250,000,  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  undertook  to  subscribe  half 
the  sum,  and  pay  at  least  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
balance.  A  petition  signed  by  over  5,000  ratepayers 

*  Owing  to  great  dissatisfaction  among  Bristol  merchants  in  regard 
to  the  charges  for  goods  on  the  Great  Western  Line,  a  steamer,  the 
Pioneer,  was  built  in  1855  to  carry  merchandise  between  Bristol  and 
London.  It  ran  regularly  until  February,  1865,  when  it  was  wrecked 
off  Penzance.  The  average  speed  of  the  ship  was  ten  miles  an  hour, 
the  voyage  being  accomplished  in  sixty-eight  hours.  The  average 
speed  of  the  two  daily  trains  carrying  third-class  passengers  to  London 
(one  starting  at  4  a.m.  and  other  at  9  p.m.)  at  the  commencement  of 
penny-a-mile  fares  was  twelve  miles  per  hour.  The  management  of  the 
railways  throughout  the  country  reduced  speed  to  that  rate  when 
Parliament  insisted  on  covered  carriages  and  cheap  trains. 
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was  presented  to  the  Town  Council  in  favour  of  the 
scheme.  Alderman  James  Ford  and  others  stoutly 
opposed  the  Bill  as  calculated  to  divert  trade  from  the 
docks.  The  fight  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  a  bitter  one.  Seven  out  of  the  ten 
existing  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  country  supported 
the  Bill  by  petitions,  among  them  being  the  Chambers  of 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Leeds.  But  the 
opposition  won,  among  the  valiant  defenders  of  dock 
interests  being  three  worthy  washerwomen  from  Jacob's 
Wells.  The  House  of  Commons  Committee  rejected 
the  Bill  on  June  2ist,  1862.  In  the  same  session 
Parliament  refused  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Company  power  to  come  to  Bristol  by  means  of 
an  extension  from  Gillingham  via  Frome. 

But  the  hope  of  a  central  station  was  not  abandoned 
for  many  years  afterwards.  Another  effort  to  secure 
such  a  station  was  immediately  made. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on  September  25th, 
1862,  to  promote  dock  railway  facilities  with  a  central 
station.  The  Stone  Bridge  site  for  the  station  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  Frogmore  Street,  and  the  prospectus  of 
the  Bristol  Central  Railway  and  Terminus  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  £300,000  in  £10  shares,  was  issued 
immediately  after  the  meeting. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  John  Hare),  the  Sheriff  (Mr.  G.  Rocke 
Woodward),  the  Hon.  F.  H.  Berkeley,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gore 
Langton,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Alexander,  Mr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  Mr. 
W.  Proctor  Baker,  Mr.  J.  B.  Burroughes,  Mr.  T.  Canning, 
Mr.  J.  Colthurst,  Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  Mr.  James  Ford, 
Mr.  R.  Fuidge,  Mr.  J.  Riddle,  Mr.  R.  Robinson,  Mr.  F. 
Terrell  and  Mr.  J.  Wetherman  were  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  Committee.  Next  to  the  central  station,  the 
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importance  of  tramways  to  the  wharves  was  insisted  upon. 
It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  tramway  connecting  the 
main  line  with  a  railway  wharf  to  be  formed  at  Mardyke, 
and  to  make  another  tramway  from  Temple  Meads 
Station  along  Cumberland  Road  to  Cumberland  Basin,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  dock  .traffic 
there,  at  Bathurst  Basin,  the  timber  yards  and  other 
premises  at  Wapping,  and  of  affording  facilities  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  to  tipping  places  to  be  made  there. 
A  Bill  Was  lodged  in  the  following  session  of  Parliament, 
and  notices  to  treat  were  given  to  some  6,000  occupiers 
and  owners  of  property. 

There  was  a  rival  dock  railway  scheme,  promoted 
by  the  Bristol  Railways  Junction  Company,  which 
sought,  like  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Railway  Company's 
defeated  Bill  to  extend  the  lines  from  Temple  Meads  to 
the  intended  Port  Railway  and  Pier  Company's  line  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  This  the  Corporation  opposed, 
and  as  the  existing  railway  companies  did  not  look  with 
favour  on  the  Central  Railway  Bill  it  was  withdrawn, 
the  failure  being  openly  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of 
those  Companies.  The  rival  scheme  was  also  withdrawn 
"  to  more  carefully  weigh  the  Corporation's  objections," 
and  to  allow  of  improvement  of  the  plan. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  building  of 
the  Bristol  Port  Railway  and  Pier  (1863-4),  which 
preceded  the  construction  of  Avonmouth  Dock.  In 
connection  with  this  railway  and  pier  may  be  mentioned 
the  enterprise  of  the  Avon  Mouth  Hotel  Company  Limited. 
The  prospectus  of  this  Company  appeared  in  March,  1864, 
the  directors  named  being  Captain  Henry  Hurry  Goodeve, 
Mr.  George  Green  (Portishead),  Mr.  Edward  Halsall 
(Kingsdown),  Mr.  Henry  Oldland  (Sneyd  Park),  and 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Shattock  (Durdham  Park).  The  capital  was 
£10,000,  and  the  proposal  was  to  build  an  hotel  close  to 
station  and  pier,  suitable  for  travellers  and  pleasure- 
seekers,  with  fifteen  acres  of  grounds.  It  was  estimated 
that  100,000  persons  would  visit  the  grounds  annually, 
and  pay  threepence  each  admission,  besides  the  profits 
of  the  hotel.  The  steamers  to  and  from  Bristol  were 
said  to  be  carrying  225,000  to  250,000  passengers  per 
annum,  and  many  of  the  boats  were  expected  to  use 
the  pier.  The  hotel  and  gardens  were  opened  on 
April  loth,  1865,  and  though  they  enjoyed  some 
popularity,  the  financial  result  was  disastrous. 

The  railway  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  in  1869  a 
debenture  holder  demanded  payment  of  £10,000  owing  to 
him.  The  Company  could  not  pay.  Then  the  railway 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  original 
owners  never  recovered  possession. 

A  Bill  was  promoted  in  1870  to  extend  the  railway  from 
Sea  Mills  to  join  the  South  Wales  Railway  near  Ashley 
Hill,  and  so  bring  the  new  dock  (when  completed)  into 
direct  communication  with  South  Wales.  The  Port 
Railway  and  Pier  Company  had  no  funds  to  carry  out 
the  extension,  and  the  Great  Western  and  Midland 
Companies  took  up  the  scheme  in  the  following  year, 
the  result  being  the  Clifton  Extension  Railway,  with  its 
mile  of  tunnelling  under  the  Downs.  The  line  cost 
£450,000 — just  double  the  estimate — and  was  opened 
between  Temple  Meads  and  Clifton  Down  Station 
(Whiteladies  Road)  on  October  ist,  1874,  but  for  a  long 
time  no  passenger  trains  ran  beyond  Clifton  Down 
Station.  The  obstacle  was  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
Inspector  insisted  on  a  station  near  the  Sneyd  Park 
Junction,  which  would  have  cost  about  £600  to  provide. 
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The  Companies  thought  this  an  unnecessary  outlay,  and 
would  not  agree  to  it,  although  they  probably  spent 
more  money  in  going  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  failing 
to  get  the  condition  removed.  The  Port  Railway 
debenture  holders  were  equally  unwilling  to  provide  the 
station,  and  for  ten  years  the  public — in  spite  of  their 
protests — could  not  travel  on  this  short  section  of  the  line. 
Their  only  railway  route  to  Avonmouth  was  from  Hotwells. 

The  Midland  directors  relieved  the  situation  in  1884. 
They  obtained  parliamentary  powers  to  meet  the  Board 
of  Trade  requirements  by  erecting  and  working  a  signal 
station  at  the  charge  of  the  Port  Railway  and  Pier 
undertaking.  But  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  High  Court 
judgment  against  the  Receiver  for  the  debenture  holders 
before  servants  to  work  the  signals  were  available.  The 
through  passenger  service  was  started  on  September  ist, 
1885.  In  1890  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  Companies 
purchased  the  Port  Railway.  The  pier  was  buried  in 
the  channel  by  the  remarkable  silting  process  described 
at  pages  166 — 7. 

Portishead  was  connected  with  Temple  Meads  by 
railway  on  April  i6th,  1867,  the  promoters  building  a 
pier  at  Portishead,  and  subsequently,  as  already  shown, 
following  the  example  of  the  builders  of  the  Port  Railway 
and  Pier  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  Avon  by 
making  a  dock.  The  railway  and  pier  were  originally 
projected  in  opposition  to  a  dock  scheme,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  the 
old  port,  although,  as  Latimer  observes,  their  critics 
ridiculed  them  for  proposing  to  avert  "  the  doom  of 
Bristol  by  duplicating  the  machinery  which  was  to 
ruin  her."*  The  railway  and  pier  scheme  met  but  little 

*  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.   597. 
17  a 
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opposition  in  Parliament,  and  the  Royal  Assent  was  given 
in  June,  1863,  to  the  Bill  authorising  the  works.  There 
was  some  protest  against  carrying  a  railway  through  the 
bottom  of  the  beautiful  Leigh  Woods,  and  Alderman 
James  Ford  retorted  that  "  no  better  security  could  be 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  woods 
than  the  construction  of  the  railway,  as  it  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  quarrying  and  blasting  which  had  so  much 
damaged  them."  Unfortunately,  the  quarrying  and 
blasting  still  continue,  and  the  efforts  of  a  special  "  Avon 
Gorge"  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol,  nearly 
half  a  century  after  Alderman  Ford's  speech,  have  failed 
to  stop  the  havoc.  The  Corporation  is,  however,  less 
guilty  than  it  was,  in  that  it  has  latterly  sought  more 
of  its  road-making  material  elsewhere.  The  construction 
of  the  railway  involved  the  pulling  down  of  two  or  three 
"  chocolate  houses  "  on  the  river  bank  nearly  opposite 
the  Hotwell.  These  houses  were  very  popular  in  the 
summer  among  the  working  class,  and  big  sums  were 
demanded  as  compensation  from  the  railway  company. 
The  first  section  of  the  pier  was  opened  in  June,  1868. 
The  cost  of  the  line  and  pier  to  1868  was  about  £290,000. 
It  has  been  previously  shown  that  when  the  Corporation 
took  over  the  dock  in  1884  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  acquired  the  railway. 

Although  it  was  not  until  March,  1872,  that  the  City 
Docks  were  brought  into  direct  connection  with  a  main 
line  of  railway  by  the  opening  of  the  Harbour  Junction 
Railway,  an  extension  from  the  Great  Western  system, 
there  seemed  a  good  prospect  of  such  a  connection  when, 
in  1863,  the  Bristol  and  North  Somerset  Railway  Company 
was  incorporated  to  connect  Bristol  and  Radstock.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  lay  a  tram-line  from  the  Temple 
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Meads  terminus  down  the  New  Cut  to  a  suggested  quay 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Harbour  below  Wapping.  And 
although  only  about  £16,000  of  the  £275,000  capital  had 
been  subscribed  at  the  time,  works  were  commenced  ; 
the  Mayoress  of  Bristol  (Mrs.  Sholto  V.  Hare)  laid  the 
first  rail  of  the  Dock  Tramway  (as  it  was  called)  on 
October  8th,  1863.  The  financial  difficulty  proved 
insuperable,  and  some  of  the  directors  were  ruined.  The 
Company  had  to  obtain  a  fresh  Act  in  1869  to  enable  it 
to  complete  the  railway,  and  the  Corporation,  in  May, 
1871,  agreed  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Dock  Tramway. 
There  were  other  troubles  experienced  before  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  in  1884,  purchased  the  line,  paying 
the  shareholders  17  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  value  of  their 
shares. 

In  1864  there  were  again  two  competitive  local 
railways  before  Parliament.  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles  and  others 
promoted  the  Bristol  Port  Extension  Railways  Bill, 
which  obtained  the  Royal  Assent  on  July  25th,  1864. 
The  proposal  was  to  connect  the  Avonmouth  line  with 
the  Great  Western,  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  Midland 
Railways,  providing  extensions  to  the  Floating  Harbour 
at  the  Grove,  Liverpool  Wharf  and  Mardyke  Wharf,  the 
junction  with  the  Great  Western  line  being  made  through 
St.-  Philip's  and  over  the  Harbour  to  the  Company's 
Avon  Street  Bridge.  A  central  station  was  to  be  built 
at  Christmas  Street.  The  share  capital  was  fixed  at 
£480,000,  with  power  to  raise  £160,000  on  mortgage. 
The  works  were  never  carried  out  because  the  money 
could  not  be  found. 

The  competing  scheme  included  an  imposing  station 
between  the  Drawbridge  and  Stone  Bridge,  but 
Parliament  rejected  it.  The  Great  Western  Railway 
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Company  obtained  powers  in  1866  to  construct  the 
Harbour  Junction  Railway  and  Wharf  Depot.  The  cost 
was  estimated  at  £165,000,  to  be  paid  jointly  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Company.  The  Corporation  was 
to  contribute  £50,000,  and  receive  £2,000  interest  per 
annum.  The  railway  accommodation  was  increased  by 
an  Act  of  1869,  under  which  Prince's  Wharf  was  extended 
by  400  feet.  The  line  is  for  goods  only. 

Trade  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1873  parliamentary 
sanction  was  obtained  for  the  making  of  two  additional 
wharves,  one  on  each  side  of  Prince  Street  Bridge,  and  a 
third  (1,483  feet  long)  at  Wapping.  These  wharves, 
costing  £60,000,  were  to  be  city  property,  while  two 
adjoining  wharves,  lower  down,  were  to  belong  in  fee 
simple  to  the  railway  companies. 

When  the  Bristol  Tramways  Company,  in  1879,  was 
developing  its  system,  a  scheme  for  extending  the  lines 
to  the  quays  from  a  point  near  Messrs.  Wait  and  James's 
warehouse  on  the  Welsh  Back,  round  to  Thunderbolt 
Street,  opposite  the  Merchants  Hall,  met  with  much  favour. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  supported  it,  but  the  Town 
Council,  having  first  encouraged  the  proposal,  changed 
its  mind,  and  by  a  small  majority  rejected  the  scheme 
on  the  ground  that  such  tramways  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation. 

A  big  effort  was  made  in  1883  to  obtain  a  second 
railway  to  London  in  connection  with  the  London  and 
South  Western  system,  the  Bristol  terminus  to  be 
between  the  Drawbridge  and  the  Stone  Bridge.  Pains 
were  taken  to  show  that  the  true  promoters  were  Bristol 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  not  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  Company,  who  had  projected  a 
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Bristol  scheme  in  1862.  The  names  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  for  promoting  the  Parliamentary  Bill  were 
given,  it  being  claimed  that  they  represented  "  the 
backbone  of  the  trade  of  Bristol."  Among  them  were 
the  Sheriff  (Mr.  John  Lysaght,  who  was  head  of  the 
great  firm  of  galvanised  iron  manufacturers) ,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Committee  (Mr.  C.  H.  Low,  who  represented 
the  timber  trade),  and  the  Master  of  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers  (Mr.  George  de  Lisle  Bush);  Many 
members  of  the  Corporation  were  also  keen  supporters. 

The  new  line  was  to  give  not  only  access  to  the  heart 
of  business  London  (Waterloo  Station),  but  to  afford 
improved  facilities  for  reaching  many  places  in  the 
South- West  and  South-East  of  England  from  Bristol.  It 
was  to  leave  the  South  Western  line  at  Grateley  (a  few 
miles  on  the  Bristol  side  of  Andover),  pass  through 
Westbury  (Wilts),  and  go  straight  to  Radstock,  and 
thence  over  the  doubled  Bristol  and  North  Somerset 
Railway  to  St.  Philip's  Marsh.  From  this  point  the 
new  railway  was  to  come  into  Bristol  on  the  high  level, 
crossing  over  the  Great  Western  Railway  in  St.  Philip's, 
and  running  through  property  up  to  Old  Market  Street, 
crossing  that  street  by  an  ornamental  bridge,  and 
proceeding  through  the  properties  lying  between  Redcross 
Street,  Ellbroad  Street,  Philadelphia  Street,  Rosemary 
Street,  Old  King  Street,  Horsefair,  Bridewell  Street  and 
Le win's  Mead  to  the  Floating  Harbour,  the  portion  of 
which  lying  between  the  Drawbridge  and  Stone  Bridge  it 
was  proposed  to  arch  over,  and  to  erect  on  the  site  a  hand- 
some passenger  station.  To  make  room  for  a  goods 
station  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  property  in 
Lewin's  Mead  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  approaches 
were  designed  in  anticipation  of  a  junction  (by  means 
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of  tramways  or  goods  railways)  with  the  whole  of 
the  docks  and  quays.  One  of  the  many  effects  of  this 
scheme  was  to  do  away  with  the  interruptions  to  traffic 
and  passage,  always  inconvenient  and  often  irritating, 
caused  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  Drawbridge, 
for  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  substitute  a  broad  and  fixed 
stone  structure.  Another  feature  of  the  proposal  was  to 
be  a  station  in  the  Old  Market,  so  that  two  sides  of  the 
city  might  be  accommodated. 

The  capital  of  the  Bristol  and  London  and  South 
Western  (Junction)  Railway  Company,  as  it  was  styled, 
was  fixed  at  £1,866,000.  The  first  directors  were  to  be 
Mr.  John  Lysaght,  Mr.  E.  S.  Robinson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Budgett 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Davey.  Great  enthusiasm  was  shown 
for  the  scheme,  and  ward  meetings  passed  resolution 
after  resolution  in  its  favour.  The  whole  city,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  at  one  over  the  matter,  and  the  unanimity 
was  wonderful,  both  for  its  rarity  and  its  vigour.  There 
was,  however,  a  sensible  decline  in  the  popularity  of  the 
measure  when  it  was  announced  that  the  central  station 
must  be  deferred  on  account  of  the  great  cost.  Strong 
opposition  from  the  Midland  Company  induced  the 
promoters  to  abandon  the  junction  with  the  North 
Somerset  line,  and  a  round-about  journey  via  Bath  and 
Mangotsfield  was  substituted.  This  also  was  disappoint- 
ing. Still,  the  promoters  were  sanguine,  and  there  were 
many  who  believed  that  the  London  and  South  Western 
Company  was  friendly,  and  so  had  great  hopes.  They  were 
mistaken.  The  Great  Western  Company  naturally  fought 
hard  against  the  scheme,  and  in  the  end  triumphed.  It 
was  understood  that  a  compact  was  then  made  between 
the  Great  Western  and  the  South  Western  Companies, 
by  which  they  were  not  to  seek  to  invade  each  otherls 
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territory  for  ten  years,  and  in  face  of  that  agreement  it 
was  considered  useless  to  revive  the  Bill. 

A  proposal  to  make  a  line  from  Bristol  to  Andover 
was  put  forward  in  November,  1894,  but  was  not  pursued. 
But  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  1883  scheme,  it  was 
felt  that  a  further  effort  might  be  made  to  get  this  much- 
coveted  second  railway  to  London.  In  1902,  when  the 
Royal  Edward  Dock  had  been  under  construction  for 
several  months,  a  number  of  Bristol  merchants,  headed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wills,  promoted  the  Bristol,  London, 
and  Southern  Counties  Railway,  with  a  capital  of 
£6,000,000.  This  proposal  developed  into  the  most 
ambitious  of  all  the  railway  schemes  since  the  making 
of  the  Great  Western  line,  and  one  of  the  chief  points 
urged  in  its  favour  was  that  it  would  practically  commence 
at  the  Royal  Edward  Dock,  and  so  materially  assist  in 
the  development  of  that  undertaking.  The  London 
terminus  was  again  Waterloo,  and  the  promoters  believed 
that  the  London  and  South  Western  directors  would 
welcome  the  scheme,  if  they  did  not  openly  support  it. 

The  Bill  took  powers  to  construct  a  central  station 
by  the  side  of  Colston  Hall,  the  site  including  the  historic 
Christmas  Steps.  The  station  was  to  be  double-decked, 
the  lower  deck  for  goods  and  the  higher  for  passengers.  A 
branch  from  Avonmouth  was  to  join  the  main  line  near 
the  central  station.  After  leaving  Bristol  the  line  was 
to  run  alongside  the  Midland  Railway  at  Kelston,  through 
Twerton  to  Bath,  where  a  station  was  to  be  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wells  Road,  near  the  old  bridge  over  the  Avon, 
thus  giving  Bath  a  third  railway  station. 

By  means  of  junctions  at  Kelston  and  Midford,  the 
Midland  Company  were  to  have  facilities  for  using  the  new 
Bath  station,  and  so  getting  quicker  access  to  the  Somerset 
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and  Dorset  line  ;  and  the  Midford  junction  would  make 
the  journey  between  Bristol  and  Bournemouth  much 
shorter  in  time,  the  saving  being  estimated  at  an  hour. 

From  Bath  the  new  line  was  to  run  under  Claverton 
Down  to  Monckton  Combe,  and  thence  along  the  Avon 
Valley  to  Bradford-on-Avon  and  Trowbridge.  From 
Trowbridge  via  Potterne  Wick,  near  Devizes,  to  Urchfont 
the  line  was  to  skirt  the  boundary  of  the  military  camp 
on  Salisbury  Plain  for  fifteen  miles,  giving  improved 
access  to  the  War  Office  property  there. 

Passing  south  of  Everley  and  Collingbourne  Ducis,  a 
junction  with  the  Midland  and  South  Western  Junction 
Railway  was  proposed,  the  London  and  South  Western 
system  being  joined  at  Overton,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Basingstoke,  the  total  length  of  the  new  line  being  about 
sixty-seven  miles. 

The  distance  between  Bristol  and  London  by  this  route 
is  just  under  that  by  the  Great  Western  main  line,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  it  would  bring  Bristol  into  easy  reach 
of  a  population  of  several  millions  who  were  without 
reasonable  commercial  access  to  the  port.  Moreover,  the 
shorter  route  would  give  command  of  rates.  The  deposit 
to  comply  with  Standing  Orders  was  £254,149  Consols. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  a  large  meeting  of  merchants 
at  the  Guildhall  on  December  8th,  1902,  Mr.  Charles  Wills, 
the  author  of  the  scheme,  emphasised  the  importance  of 
the  line  to  the  new  dock  and  the  port  generally.  It 
was,  he  said,  perfectly  useless  to  receive  big  cargoes  at 
Avonmouth  unless  they  could  distribute  those  cargoes 
where  there  was  a  large  population.  A  Bill  was  drafted, 
and  the  first  directors  named  were  Mr.  Charles  Wills 
(manufacturing  clothier),  Mr.  John  Mardon  (paper  manu- 
facturer, and  at  the  time  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce),  Sir  Herbert  Ashman  (Bristol's  first  Lord 
Mayor,  a  leather  factor),  Mr.  William  Henry  Butler 
(a  Town  Councillor,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  importers),  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph  Lennard  (Chairman 
of  Lennard's  Limited,  boot  manufacturers),  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson  (of  E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Limited,  manufacturing 
stationers),  Mr.  Sidney  Humphries  (head  of  the  firm  of 
Humphries  and  Bobbett,  millers),  Mr.  George  Edmund 
Davies  (of  Champions,  Davies  and  Co.,  manufacturing 
confectioners),  Sir  Vincent  Henry  Penalver  Caillard,  K.B., 
(of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt) ,  and  Mr.  William  Walker 
(a  Trowbridge  cloth  manufacturer).  Two  other  directors 
were  to  be  nominated  later. 

Many  ward  meetings  were  held  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  Corporation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Press 
all  supported  the  Bill,  the  Docks  Committee  giving 
evidence  in  its  behalf.  The  Town  Council  agreed,  by  a 
ten  to  one  majority,  to  seek  powers  to  contribute  £100,000 
of  the  capital,  and  Mr.  Mardon  said  his  family  would 
subscribe  for  £30,000  shares. 

The  Bill  reached  a  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on 
May  4th,  1903,  and  great  was  the  surprise  and  dismay  in 
Bristol  to  find  the  London  and  South  Western  Company 
as  stoutly  in  opposition  as  was  the  Great  Western. 
After  a  hearing  extending  over  seventeen  days,  the 
disappointing  announcement  was  made  on  June  nth 
that  the  preamble  was  not  proved.  The  promoters  had 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  the  Committee  that  the  capital 
would  be  raised.  W7hen  an  adjournment  was  taken  over 
the  Whitsuntide  Holidays,  the  promoters  believed  that 
they  had  satisfied  the  Committee  on  all  points  except  as 
regarded  the  raising  of  capital.  The  Chairman  (Sir  Lewis 
Mclver,  Bart.)  said  no  evidence  had  been  offered  as  to 
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how  the  £6,000,000  was  to  be  obtained,  except  the  energetic 
expression  of  the  pious  opinions  of  Bristol  witnesses  that 
the  money  would  be  forthcoming.  On  returning  to  Bristol 
the  promoters  were  greatly  hindered  by  the  absence  of 
people  on  holidays,  and  by  the  engagement  of  others  in 
connection  with  the  Bath  and  West  Show  on  Durdham 
Down.  But  a  meeting  of  guarantors  produced  promises 
to  subscribe  capital  to  the  extent  of  £278,000.  Added  to 
this  was  the  £100,000  which  the  Corporation  hoped  to 
contribute,  and  £60,000  promotion  money.  Then,  of 
course,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Bath  would  give 
much  financial  support,  and  that  the  public  at  large  would 
readily  subscribe.  The  House  of  Commons  Committee 
resumed  on  June  gih.  The  promoters'  counsel 
immediately  announced  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions 
promised,  and  pointed  out  the  difficulty  created  by  the 
holidays  and  the  visit  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  The 
Committee  allowed  the  promoters  to  proceed  to  the  end 
of  their  case,  and  so  inspired  increased  hope  of  success, 
and,  of  course,  intensified  the  disappointment  when  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Harbour  Railway,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Midland  Railway 
directors  to  connect  their  system  with  the  City  Docks, 
or  to  support  independent  schemes  with  that  object. 
But  all  efforts  failed  soon  or  late,  and  the  Company  now 
deals  with  the  traffic  by  barges,  having  a  harbour  wharf 
above  the  entrance  to  Bathurst  Basin,  as  well  as  a  water- 
side depot  in  Cheese  Lane. 

An  extension  of  the  line  to  the  City  Docks  was  proposed 
by  the  Port  Railway  and  Pier  Company  in  the  Session  of 
1888.  The  route  was  from  the  Hotwells  Station  through 
the  rocks,  along  the  back  of  St.  Vincent's  Parade,  emerging 
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in  Clifton  Vale  near  Cornwallis  Crescent  (where  there  was 
to  be  a  station),  underneath  Clifton  Wood,  Jacob's  Wells 
and  Brandon  Hill  into  College  Street,  with  a  terminus 
on  the  site  of  Green's  Dock,  branch  lines  going  to  the  Gas 
Works,  Canons'  Marsh  new  wharf,  and  over  a  bridge  to  the 
Grove  and  Welsh  Back.  Parliament  was  petitioned  to 
pass  the  scheme  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
large  number  of  traders.  A  deputation,  headed  by  Sir  G.  W. 
Edwards,  tried  to  induce  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
to  support  the  Bill,  but  there  was  no  practical  result. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company,  however,  in  1891, 
took  up  a  plan  for  giving  access  to  Canons'  Marsh  by  a  line 
from  the  Hotwells  Station.  But  it  was  found  that  the 
amount  of  tunnelling  involved  would  have  made  the 
capital  outlay  so  heavy — about  £400,000 — that  the 
directors  reluctantly  abandoned  the  proposal. 

Later,  a  number  of  citizens  proposed  to  afford  railway 
accommodation  to  the  north  side  of  the  Harbour  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  from  Montpelier  Station,  but  here  again 
the  cost  was  found  to  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  White,  in  September,  1892, 
prepared  a  cheaper  scheme  for  an  extension  from  Hotwells 
Station,  which,  avoiding  much  tunnelling,  could,  he 
estimated,  be  carried  out  for  £140,000.  The  hope  again 
was  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company  would  adopt  it, 
and  again  there  was  disappointment. 

The  only  remaining  prospect  of  getting  the  railway 
facilities  for  Canons'  Marsh  was  at  Paddington,  and  in 
1897  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  co-operated 
with  the  Corporation  under  circumstances  explained  in  a 
previous  chapter,  and  under  an  independent  Act  made 
the  goods  depot  at  Canons'  Marsh,  which  was  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  1906. 
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By  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  1868,  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  took  over  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales 
Union  Railway,  opened  on  September  gth,  1863.  The 
completion  of  the  Severn  Tunnel  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  in  1886,  originally  proposed  in  Bristol 
twenty-one  years  earlier,  vastly  improved  the  facilities 
for  trade  between  Bristol  and  South  Wales.  And  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  Avonmouth  Docks, 
the  Company,  on  February  5th,  igoo,  opened  a  line  for 
goods  traffic  between  the  Severn  Tunnel  and  Avonmouth, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles.  This  extension  joins  up  with 
the  main  line  at  Pilning,  arid  so  gives  access  to  London  and 
the  North,  as  well  as  to  South  Wales. 

A  still  further  advantage  to  the  trade  at  the  Avonmouth 
Docks  will  be  afforded  by  the  direct  line  from  Avonmouth 
to  Filton,  commenced  in  June,  1907,  and  expected  to  be 
completed  within  about  two  years.  The  new  line  branches 
off  from  the  existing  line  to  the  docks  at  Holesmouth, 
and  passing  through  Hallen,  Henbury,  and  under  the 
main  line  (Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  Railway) 
between  Patch  way  and  Filton  stations,  joins  the  South 
Wales  Direct  Line  at  Stoke  Gifford.  There  are  also  loops 
into  Filton  (for  trains  running  from  Avonmouth  into 
Bristol)  and  into  Patchway  (for  trains  running  to  South 
\Vales).  The  total  length  of  the  line,  including  loops  and 
widening  of  existing  line  at  Holesmouth,  is  just  over 
eight  miles.  This  railway  shortens  the  distance  between 
Avonmouth  and  London  (via  the  Badminton  line,  opened 
in  July,  1903)  by  five  miles. 

After  the  opening  of  the  Severn  Tunnel,  an  arrangement 
was  made  which  gives  direct  access  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  svstem  via  the  Great  Western  line. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SHIPS    AND    COMMERCE. 

Origin  of  Bristol  trade  :  White  slavery — Traffic  in  African 
negroes — Rivalry  of  London  and  Liverpool — Bristol 
the  chief 'slave  port — Traffic  regulated  by  Parliament — 
Proposed  abolition  :  Bristol's  resistance — Thomas 
Clarkson  in  Bristol — West  India  sugar — The  bounty 
system — Decline  of  trade  with  the  West  Indies — 
Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles' s  contest  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  over 
the  sugar  tax — The  early  general  trade  of  the  port — 
Merchant  Seamen's  almshouse — Fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  imports  and  exports — Corporation's  good 
bargain  with  the  vestries — A  fight  with  smugglers  of 
calf  skins — Bristol's  Armada  fleet — Troubles  with 
French  and  Dutch  ships — Bristol  ships  at  Cadiz — 
Pirates  in  the  port :  Three  hanged  at  Canons'  Marsh — 
Privateering  expeditions — Tobacco  imports — Ship- 
building— Barrett's  review  of  the  trade  of  the  port — 
Efforts  to  attract  business — Bristol  as  an  emigration 
port — Atlantic  steamship  trade  re-commenced  :  The 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Great  Western  Steamship 
Company — The  City  Line — Wreck  of  the  5.5. 
"  Llandaff  City  "  in  the  Avon — Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company's  Ships — Dominion  Liners — 
Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service — Develop- 
ment of  trade  with  Jamaica — Bristol's  claims  to  be  a 
mail  station — Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Company — 
New  Bristol  Steamship  Company  suggested— Bristol  and 
the  Canals  :  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bill — Statistics  of 
trade — First  ships  in  the  Royal  Edward  Dock. 

IT  is  not  pleasant  in  the  twentieth  century  to  read  that 
Bristol's  first  oversea  trade  was  in  white  slaves,  and  that 
the  early  prosperity  of  the  port  was  due  to  that  nefarious 
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traffic.  When  Christianity  was  introduced,  "  manstealing 
and  the  sale  of  Christian  and  innocent  persons  out  of  the 
land,  and  especially  to  heathen  men,  were  strictly  for- 
bidden. In  spite  of  the  laws  on  this  subject,  Bristol  men 
kidnapped  or  bought  the  best  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
wherever  they  could.  The  slave  was  the  most  valuable 
chattel  of  the  time,  and  a  man  fetched  the  price  of  six 
oxen.  In  the  Bristol  market  strings  of  young  men  and 
maidens  stood  tied  together  waiting  to  be  bought."*  Not 
the  strong  arm  of  William  the  Conqueror  could  stop  this 
traffic,  and  even  Bishop  Wulfstan's  pulpit  thunder  only 
temporarily  frightened  the  merchants  into  better  ways. 
Slavery  was  a  primitive  institution  of  our  race,  and  quite 
lawful.  Little  wonder  that  the  traffic  died  hard  in  that 
unenlightened  period.  Bristol  was  its  last  stronghold  in 
the  late  eleventh  century,  and  as  it  declined  there  must 
often  have  been  witnessed  at  the  altar,  in  the  church 
porch,  or  perhaps  at  cross-roads,  the  ceremony  of  a  re- 
pentant lord  and  master  taking  his  slave  by  the  hand, 
announcing  his  freedom,  and  adding  the  gift  of  the  free- 
man's lance  and  sword.  For  a  time,  at  any  rate,  the  good 
Bishop  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  this  result  of  his 
eloquent  denunciations. 

But  long  after  Wulfstan's  day  Bristol  was  a  mart  for 
white  slaves.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  an  ordinary  transaction  to  ship  off  batches  of  prisoners 
of  war  to  assist  in  the  colonisation  of  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  After  Cromwell's  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
Royalists  at  Preston,  in  August,  1648,  a  petition  of  "  the 
gentlemen  of  Bristol  "  to  have  five  hundred  of  the  invaders 
for  transport  "  to  the  plantations  "  was  readily  granted. 
And  after  the  famous  Battle  of  Worcester,  in  September, 

*  Bristol  (Historic  Towns),  by  William  Hunt,  p.  11. 
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1651,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  was  marched  to  Bristol 
for  shipment  to  the  colonies,  being  augmented  by  numbers 
from  Chester,  Stafford  and  elsewhere.  The  Government 
made  arrangements  with  Bristol  merchants  to  sell  these 
men  into  slavery.  Many  died  in  Bristol  while  waiting  for 
ships. 

In  1652  hundreds  of  Irish  rebels  were  sent  here  to  the 
order  of  Robert  Cann,  Thomas  Speed  (who  became  a 
Quaker) ,  and  Robert  Yate,  three  wealthy  Bristol  merchants 
who  wanted  slaves  for  the  West  Indies.  Even  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  city  were  stolen  and  sold,  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  Water  Bailiff,  who  had  orders  to  search 
vessels  for  these  victims.  And  tradition  has  it  that 
sometimes  a  troublesome  apprentice,  aspiring  to  the  hand 
of  his  master's  daughter,  was  invited  to  supper,  drugged 
with  wine,  and  smuggled  abroad  a  ship  about  to  start  for 
the  colonies. 

In  1674  Charles  II  gave  a  body  of  London  merchants 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  Africa.  This  was  felt  to  be  a 
flagrant  injustice  to  the  Bristol  Merchant  Venturers,  who 
had  chartered  rights  in  the  trade.  They,  therefore, 
surreptitiously  continued  their  traffic  in  defiance  of  the 
monopoly.  Then  came  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689),  which 
put  an  end  to  that  monopoly,  and,  as  a  result,  gave  great 
impetus  to  Bristol's  African  commerce.  In  1696  London 
merchants  who  formed  the  Royal  African  Company 
tried  to  get  back  the  monopoly.  Bristol  petitioned~the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  restoration  of  the  privilege, 
pointing  out  that  the  prosperity  of  the  West  India  planters 
depended  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  negroes.  The  Royal 
African  Company  could  not  ship  more  than  three  thousand 
slaves  per  annum,  and  the  deficiency  could  only  be 
supplied  by  private  enterpirse.  Other  ports  not  so  directly 
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interested  joined  in  the  agitation,  and  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  in  1698  virtually  establishing  free  trade  in  slaves. 
Bristol's  West  African  traffic  immediately  began  to  grow, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  trade 
numbered  sixty  ships. 

Up  to  this  time  London  had  been  Bristol's  only  rival 
in  the  slave  trade.  Liverpool  sent  a  little  vessel  of  thirty 
tons  to  Africa  in  1709  which  brought  back  fifteen  slaves. 
But  Liverpool  did  not  seriously  embark  upon  the  trade 
until  many  years  later.  An  Act  of  Parliament  in  1750 
threw  the  trade  open  to  anybody  willing  to  pay  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  £2,  and  thenceforward  Liverpool  became  an 
important  slave-trading  port.  Each  of  the  three  ports 
had  to  furnish  a  representative  to  reside  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  to  supervise  the  traffic.  The  London  company 
made  further  efforts  to  get  a  monopoly  of  this  lucrative 
business,  but  Bristol  and  Liverpool  kept  it  open,  and  the 
traffic  was  carried  on  with  sickening  cruelty.  By  1752 
Bristol  was  the  leading  port  in  the  trade.  London  came 
second,  and  Liverpool  third.  But  as  the  second  half  of 
the  century  advanced  Liverpool  took  up  first  position  in 
the  iniquitous  traffic,  and  for  some  years  the  merchants 
there  netted  £300,000  per  annum  from  slaves,  who  were 
shipped  from  Africa  at  the  rate  of  74,000  a  year.  The 
prices  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  were  about  £50  for  an  able- 
bodied  adult,  and  £40  to  £47  for  boys  and  girls.  On  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  they  could  be  bought  for  about 
£20  each. 

The  stories  of  revolting  cruelty,  chiefly  from  over- 
crowding on  the  ships,  induced  Parliament  to  introduce 
a  measure  in  1788  for  regulating  the  traffic.  The  Bill  met 
with  great  opposition.  Mr.  Matthew  Brickdale,  one  of  the 
members  for  Bristol,  seconded  a  motion  to  reject  it ;  but 
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the  Bill  passed  into  law,  and  so  paved  the  way  for  total 
abolition.  Some  Bristol  merchants  formed  the  first 
provincial  committee  (in  1788)  to  promote  that  great 
object.  Mr.  Joseph  Harford,  who  became  Master  of  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  in  1796,  was  chairman. 
The  Society,  of  course,  resisted  the  attack  of  1788,  and 
invited  all  who  were  interested  in  the  trade  to  a  meeting 
at  the  hall  on  April  I3th,  1789.  Mr.  William  Miles 
(Mayor  1780-1)  took  the  chair,  and  an  influential  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  defend  a  traffic  "  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  commerce  and 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  so  essentially  depend." 

The  majority  of  the  Corporation  was  elected  on  this 
committee.  Here  are  some  of  the  names  :  Aldermen 
John  Anderson  (Mayor  1783-4),  Edward  Brice  (Mayor 
1782-3),  George  Daubeny  (Mayor  1786-7  ;  M.P.  1781-4), 
John  Harris  (Mayor  1790-1),  and  William  Miles  ;  Mr. 
Evan  Baillie  (Sheriff  1786-7  ;  M.P.  1802-12),  Mr.  Low- 
bridge  Bright  (Governor  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Poor 
1792-4),  Mr.  Richard  Bright  (Master  of  the  Society  of 
Merchants  1792-3),  Mr.  Henry  Bush,  Mr.  Robert  Bush, 
Mr.  John  Cave  (Governor  of  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Poor  1780-2),  Mr.  Robert  Claxton  (Mayor  1798-9), 
Mr.  Thomas  Daniel  (Mayor  1797-8),  Mr.  John  Gordon 
(Sheriff  1789-90),  Mr.  William  Gordon,  Mr.  James  Harvey 
(Mayor  1795-7),  Sir  James  Laroche,  Bart.  (Sheriff 
1764-5),  Mr.  James  Morgan  (Mayor  1793-4),  Mr.  John 
Pinney  (Governor  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Poor 
1796-1801),  Mr.  Philip  Protheroe  (Sheriff  1777-8),  Mr. 
Samuel  Span  (Sheriff  1780-1),  Mr.  James  Tobin  (Governor 
of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Poor  1794-6),  Mr.  Richard 
Vaughan  (Mayor  1806-7  ;  knighted  1815),  and  Mr.  John 
Fisher  Weare  (Sheriff  1777-8).  In  addition  to  Mr.  Richard 
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Bright,  Alderman  Brice,  Alderman  Daubeny,  Mr.  John 
Gordon,  Sir  James  Laroche,  Mr.  Richard  Vaughan  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Span  had  been  or  became  Masters  of  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers. 

Through  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  this  committee's  views 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  questioned 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the  slave  traffic,  and 
tried  to  frighten  members  by  naming  seventy  millions  as 
the  compensation  which  should  be  paid.  A  resolution  for 
abolition  was  withdrawn  in  face  of  the  strong  opposition. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  the  agitation  did  not  cease  until, 
after  many  failures,  William  Wilberforce  got  his  Abolition 
Bill  through  Parliament  in  1807.  Thomas  Clarkson,  the 
originator  of  this  movement  against  slavery,  gathered 
much  evidence  for  the  Bill  in  Bristol.  He  recorded  that 
more  persons  died  in  "  three  slave  vessels  in  a  given  time 
than  in  all  the  other  Bristol  vessels  put  together,  numerous 
as  they  were."  A  sloop  of  twenty-five  tons  in  Kingroad 
was  being  fitted  to  carry  seventy  human  beings,  and  one 
of  only  eleven  tons  "  was  said  to  be  destined  to  carry 
thirty  slaves."  Although  Clarkson  was  supported  by 
some  leading  Bristol  Quakers  and  others,  he  found  that 
other  men,  of  equal  standing  in  the  city,  could  see  no 
moral  wrong  in  the  traffic  so  long  as  there  were  no  definite 
and  deliberate  acts  of  cruelty,  while  the  retired  captains 
of  slave  ships  avoided  him  as  if  he  "  had  been  a  mad  dog." 
Some  men  who  one  day  gave  evidence  of  murders  and 
brutalities  contradicted  or  denied  it  the  next.  One  of 
the  public-houses  Clarkson  visited  in  search  of  facts  for  his 
campaign  was  the  "  Seven  Stars,"  Thomas  Lane,  Temple, 
which  still  exists.  When  Wilberforce  met  with  one  of  his 
rebuffs  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  church  bells  of 
Bristol  rang  merrily,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to  rejoice. 
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Slavery  continued  to  exist  in  the  British  Colonies  until 
1834,  when  it  was  suppressed,  and  £20,000,000  compensa- 
tion was  paid  to  owners.  The  following  local  firms  and 
persons  received  the  amounts  named  :  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  John  Daniel,  £55,178  ;  Sir  Christopher  Codrington, 
Bart.,  £29,867  ;  Messrs.  H.  J.  D.  E.  Baillie  and  G.  H. 
Ames,  £23,024  ;  Mr.  James  E.  'Baillie,  £12,968  ;  Mr. 
James  Cunningham,  £12,357  '<  ^r-  Philip  John  Miles, 
£9,076  ;  Mr.  Richard  Bright,  £8,092  ;  Mr.  Robert  Bright, 
£3,820  ;  and  Messrs.  Charles  Pinney  and  E.  Case,  £3,572. 
The  Bristol  Times  of  April  8th,  1854,  stated  that  Messrs. 
Daniel  &  Sons,  who  had  a  London  house,  received  "  not 
much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  compensation. 

The  slave  ships  returned  from  their  voyages  with  West 
India  sugar  and  rum.  And  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bristol  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  and  of  merchants 
in  London,  paid  bounties  on  British  plantation  sugar 
exported  to  other  countries,  and  even  on  refined  sugar  so 
exported,  while  British  plantation  rum  was  admitted  for 
home  consumption  at  lower  duty  than  was  paid  for  foreign 
spirits.  In  1765  the  bounty  on  exported  refined  sugar  was 
raised  to  £14  los.  per  ton,  yet  the  next  year  the  refiners 
complained  of  the  competition  of  foreign  rivals,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  sugar  ought  to  be  £12 
a  ton.  "  The  bounty  system  reached  its  highest  point  in 
1781,  when  the  export  boon  to  English  refiners,  who  still 
paid  only  £6  6s.  per  ton  duty  on  the  raw  material,  was 
increased  to  £26  per  ton,  or  nearly  threepence  per  pound."* 
This  is  interesting  to  remember  in  view  of  the  contention 
of  a  large  body  of  citizens  that  when  continental  countries 

*  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  by  John 
.Latimer,  p.  188. 
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adopted  like  tactics  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  ruined 
the  Bristol  sugar  refineries,  and  caused  them  to  be  closed 
one  by  one  until  none  was  left  open.  The  Sugar  Conven- 
tion of  1902  was  followed  by  the  reopening  of  the  Bristol 
Refinery  in  Old  Market  Street,  which  had  been  the  last  to- 
close  its  doors.  But  the  refinery  was  again  stopped  in 
1908. 

In  1753  there  were  at  least  twenty  refineries  in  Bristol, 
out  of,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  whole  of 
England  and  Scotland.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  our  West  India  trade  had  greatly 
fallen  off,  and  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  trade  was  much 
reduced.  Out  of  one  hundred  Jamaica  merchantmen 
convoyed  by  the  Royal  Navy  in  1796,  only  seven  were 
Bristol  ships,  the  remainder  belonging  to  London  and 
Liverpool.  The  Bristol  refineries  had  to  look  elsewhere 
for  raw  sugar,  and  cargoes  of  West  India  and  American 
produce  began  to  come  via  Liverpool.  Yet  in  1823  the 
Bristol  Corporation  was  petitioning  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  the  West  India  trade,  and  describing  it  as  still  the  most 
important  branch  of  local  commerce,  and  seriously  in  need 
of  continued  protection.  But  Parliament  soon  after- 
wards admitted  sugars  from  Mauritius  and  India  inta 
England  at  lower  duties. 

In  June,  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, proposed  to  further  reduce  the  protection  enjoyed 
by  \Vest  India  sugar,  but  was  temporarily  defeated  by  the 
action  of  Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles,  one  of  the  members  for  Bristol, 
and  himself  a  planter.  Mr.  Miles  drew  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  decay  which  had  already  come  upon  the  West  Indies,, 
describing  his  own  estates  in  Jamaica  as  "  a  sad  spectre  " 
of  what  they  once  had  been.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign-grown 
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sugar  from  635.  to  345.  per  cwt.  This  gave  the  West 
India  product  a  protection  of  IDS.  per  cwt.  Mr.  Miles 
wanted  the  foreign  duty  left  alone,  and  that  on  British 
sugars  reduced  to  2os.  per  cwt.,  and  on  the  first  division 
he  was  successful.  But  three  days  later  Sir  Robert  Peel 
secured  the  rescission  of  Mr.  Miles's  proposal,  and  the 
British  sugar  tax  was  restored  to  243.  Ultimately  the 
loaf  sugar  trade  was  killed  by  the  operation  of  economic 
laws,  and  Bristol  refiners  devoted  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crystallised  sugar,  which  also  in  its  turn  became 
unprofitable. 

Going  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
port,  it  is  interesting  to  find  William  of  Malmesbury  saying 
that  in  1139  Bristol  was  "  a  place  very  early  addicted  to 
trade."     By  the  fifteenth  century  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
had  won  great  fame  for  their  enterprise  and  their  wealth. 
None  in  England  surpassed  them.     They  had  made  Bristol 
the  chief  port  for  the  wines  of  France  and  Spain,  and  were 
doing  a  great  business  in  leather,   lead,   tin,   fish,   and 
Brittany   salt.     Bristol   cloth   and   Bristol   leather   were 
exported  to  Denmark,  and  the  ships  brought  back  cargoes 
of  stockfish.     So  early  as  1420  Bristol  ships  were  off  the 
shores  of  Iceland,  and  from  this  port  went  the  first  British 
vessels  to  the  Levant.     And  when  trade  on  the  Continent 
languished,  the  Bristol  merchants  sought  for  a  new  world 
in    the  West — and   found   it.     Kings   and  Governments 
would  sometimes   consult   the  merchants   of  Bristol   on 
questions  of  commerce  and  adventure. 

A  guild  of  Bristol  mariners  was  founded  in  1445-6  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  chapel  apparently  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Clement  (the  patron  of  navigation)  and  to  St. 
George,  and  for  maintaining  a  priest  and  twelve  decayed 
merchant  seamen,  who  were  to  receive  weekly  doles 
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contributed  by  the  guild.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  present  Merchant  Seamen's  Almshouse  in 
King  Street,  which  now  maintains  eighteen  men  and  twelve 
women.  The  Corporation,  on  March  I4th,  1493,  granted 
the  land,  and  the  charity  was  called  St.  Clement's  Alms- 
house,  having  been  conveyed  to  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Edward  Colston  made  a  gift  of  land  to  the 
charity  in  1695,  and  other  benefactions  were  subsequently 
made.  The  almshouse  was  enlarged  in  1699.  In  1898  a 
new  and  better  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  aims- 
house  was  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers. 

A  study  of  Mr.  Henry  Bush's  most  interesting  little 
book,  Bristol  Town  Duties — which  he  published  in  1828, 
when  he  and  other  merchants  were  contesting,  unsuccess- 
fully as  it  proved,  the  legality  of  certain  dues  levied  by  the 
Corporation — throws  light  on  the  commerce  of  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  customs  collected  in 
the  port  "  from  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel, 
of  the  i6th  year  of  King  Henry  the  6th,  unto  the  same 
feast  next  following,"  are  set  out  in  table  form.  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  the  year  named  (1437-8)  there  were 
exactly  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  sixty-six  being 
called  ships  and  sixty-four  boats,  in  all  probability  mostly 
fishing-boats.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  was  with  Ireland, 
Cornwall,  and  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  A  ship  called 
the  Trinity,  of  Waterford,  brought  a  cargo  of  500  lamb 
skins,  200  goat  skins,  100  sheep  skins,  3  dozen  of  cloths 
(36  yards),  and  22  hundred  of  linen  cloths.  Other  ships 
had  large  quantities  of  hides  and  skins  for  tanning,  that 
being  one  of  Bristol's  oldest  industries. 

The  other  leading  trades  were  weaving  and  soap- 
making,  but  no  imports  of  wool  are  mentioned,  and  very 
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little  oil  or  tallow.  No  sugar  is  given  in  the  bills.  Much 
fish  was  imported,  showing  that  the  people  religiously 
fasted.  Seven  ships  from  foreign  places  are  mentioned, 
chiefly  Bayonne,  with  wine,  honey,  resin  and  iron.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ships  carried  back  troops  and  stores  for 
the  English  army  at  that  time  in  France. 

The  exports  were  principally  cloth  and  leather,  and 
the  entire  quantity  of  goods  sent  out  in  the  year  would  not 
be  more  than  a  steamer  of  to-day  would  take  down  the 
Avon  at  one  time.  And  Latimer  suggests  that  the  wine 
(i6|  pipes)  brought  in  during  the  same  period  would 
scarcely  have  supplied  the  aldermanic  bench  with  their 
average  annual  consumption.  Such  goods  as  brazel-wood, 
butter,  currants,  muscadyne  molasses  (sweet  wine),  ivory, 
Hallamshire  knives,  lignum-vitae,  Manchester  cottons,  nails 
of  Flanders,  nutmegs,  mace,  pomgarnatts  (pomegranates), 
paper,  perry,  permiceta,  primmers,  raisins,  reap  hooks, 
sayme  (lard), 'soap  and  silk  (raw  and  manufactured)  are 
named  in  a  table  of  dues  collected  by  the  sheriff  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter*  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Corporation  and  the  vestries  for 
freeing  of  tolls  food  landed  on  the  quays.  The  Corporation 
undertook  to  compensate  the  sheriffs  for  the  loss  of  these 
tolls  by  a  yearly  payment  of  £50,  the  loss  being  estimated 
at  £45.  The  vestries  handed  over  to  the  Corporation 
£523  worth  of  plate.  The  bargain  was  an  excellent  one 
for  the  Corporation,  for  when  the  Dissolution  came  the 
plate  was  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds  and  £470  added  the 
Corporation  bought  of  Henry  VIII  St.  Mark's  Hospital, 
Church  and  the  city  and  country  estates  belonging  thereto. 
In  1837  the  reformed  Corporation  sold  part  of  this  property 

*  Page  12. 
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for  £70,000  to  pay  off  old  liabilities.     St.  Mark's  Church 
is  now  the  Lord  Mayor's  Chapel. 

In  the  Corporation  records  for  July,  1587,  there  is  an 
account  of  a  fight  in  Kingroad  over  an  attempt  to  smuggle 
calf-skins  on  board  a  French  ship.  The  export  of  hides  and 
skins  was  contrary  to  law,  but  certain  Bristol  merchants 
had  bribed  Queen  Elizabeth  into  granting  them  a  licence 
to  export  calf  skins,  then  much  in  demand  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  making  into  slim  shoe  leather.  Apparently 
Edward  Whitson,  a  Forest  of  Dean  tanner,  and  his  neigh- 
bours, did  a  little  exporting  on  their  own  account  without 
licences,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  paid  at  Bristol. 
And  it  was  in  an  endeavour  to  seize  Whitson's  skins  that 
arms  were  used  by  Bristol  merchants,  led  by  Mr.  Thomas 
James.  One  of  the  Bristol  crew  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  James  thereupon  fired  a  musket  and  killed  the 
owner  of  the  boat  containing  the  skins.  James  is  said  to 
have  been  indicted  for  manslaughter,  but  Whitson  and 
his  men  did  not  appear  against  him.  James,  however, 
forfeited  some  goods  by  way  of  fine,  and  Whitson  even- 
tually spent  two  years  in  the  Fleet  prison.  James 
became  M.P.  for  Bristol  in  1579,  being  again  returned  in 
1604  and  1614.  Whitson  also  prospered  after  leaving 
gaol. 

Bristol  was  called  upon  for  three  ships  as  a  contribution 
to  the  national  fleet  to  meet  the  Invincible  Armada,  and 
so  keen  was  the  local  feeling,  that  in  spite  of  great  depres- 
sion of  trade,  three  ships  and  a  pinnace  were  equipped, 
viz.  Great  Unicorn,  Minion,  Handmaid,  and  Aid.  They 
were  provisioned  for  two  months,  and  sailed  in  April,  1588, 
amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm.  Trade  in  the  port  was 
so  bad,  however,  that  the  effort  was  said  to  have  exhausted 
the  city's  resources,  and  a  further  supply  of  provisions 
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demanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Thos.  Howard  was  furnished 
with  difficulty,  and  then  only  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Privy  Council  would  afterwards  defray  the  cost, 
which,  however,  was  never  done.  When,  early  in  August, 
news  came  of  the  flight  of  the  Armada  northwards,  there 
was  great  jubilation,  and  later  the  Corporation  went  to  the 
cathedral  to  give  thanks  for  deliverance.  No  doubt  the 
Bristol  ships  returned ;  and  whether  they  did  service  or 
not,  they  probably  lost  some  men,  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  parsimonious  Elizabeth's  navy  and  volunteers  were 
considerable.  She  would  supply  neither  food  nor  gun- 
powder in  sufficient  quantities.  What  was  the  precise 
fate  of  the  Bristol  contingent  is  not  known. 

Bristol  ships  often  had  trouble  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  vessels  in  these  times,  and  Bristol  merchants  and 
captains  were  not  free  from  blame.  In  June,  1592,  the 
Privy  Council  received  a  complaint  from  Bayonne  that  a 
vessel  of  that  port,  with  a  cargo  worth  five  thousand 
crowns,  had  been  captured  by  a  ship  belonging  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  taken  to  Uphill,  where  rich  Bristol 
merchants  took  possession  of  the  cargo,  having  by  threats 
to  take  his  life  forced  the  owner's  agent  to  flight.  Again, 
a  still  more  valuable  cargo  was  captured  by  three  English 
pirate  ships,  and  brought  to  Bristol,  where  several  of  the 
pirates  lived.  The  Privy  Council  ordered  some  restitution 
in  this  particular  case,  and  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
order  by  the  shipowners  for  a  year  or  more,  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  Bristol  were  called  upon  to  see  that  satis- 
faction was  afforded,  lest  the  French  should  be  provoked 
to  retaliate  by  sending  privateers  to  prey  on  English 
commerce.  WTiat  response  was  made  is  not  known. 
But  in  September,  1596,  John  Love  and  other  Bristol 
merchants  were  complaining  that  a  Frenchman  had 

18 
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seized  their  ship,  the  Adventure,  whilst  homeward  bound 
from  Brest  with  linen,  canvas,  &c.,  the  loss  being  estimated 
at  £5,000.* 

A  little  earlier  than  this  Queen  Elizabeth  revived  ship- 
money,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  defending  the 
English  Channel  against  Spanish  ships  of  war  and  Dunkirk 
privateers,  and,  as  shown  at  page  13,  Bristol  provided 
three  fully-manned  ships  after  a  vain  protest  that  the 
trade  of  the  port  would  not  permit.  The  expense  was 
ultimately  met  by  the  Corporation  levying  a  rate  on  the 
inhabitants,  as  was  probably  done  in  the  case  of  the  little 
fleet  of  1588  to  meet  the  Armada.  Somerset,  too,  was 
ordered  by  the  Government  to  help.  When  the  three 
ships  returned,  after  taking  part  in  sacking  Cadiz  (June, 
1596),  representations  wrere  made  to  the  Privy  Council 
that  Bristol  merchants  had  lost  £12,000  by  disasters  at 
sea  in  the  previous  three  years,  and  yet  Somerset  would 
not  pay  its  share  (£600)  of  the  £2,500,  the  cost  of  this 
expedition.  Ultimately,  by  the  pressure  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham  at  the  assizes,  the  £600  appears  to  have 
been  obtained. 

There  is  not  much  written  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  pirates  at  Bristol,  and  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Avon 
kept  the  port  fairly  free  from  the  ravages  of  gangs  from 
other  places.  There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  pirates  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  in  July,  1577,  the 
Dungarven,  a  small  ship  lying  at  Pill,  was  seized  by  pirates, 
who  robbed  several*  other  vessels  in  the  river  that  had 
cargoes  of  goods  for  the  coming  fair.  The  ruffians  were 
pursued,  but  landed  at  Start  Point,  and  all  save  four 
escaped.  The  four  were  tried  at  Bristol  and  sentenced  ta 
be  hanged.  Three  were  executed  and  hung  in  gibbets  at 

*  Sixteenth-Century  Bristol,  by  John  Latimer,  p.  101. 
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Canons'  Marsh,  where  the  Avon  and  Froom  met,  as  a 
warning  to  all  seafarers  going  in  and  out  of  the  port.  At 
high  water  the  bodies  were  immersed. 

The  fourth  pirate  was  "  saved  by  the  book,"  meaning 
that,  as  he  could  read  verse  i  of  Psalm  li,  commonly  called 
"  the  neck  verse,"  he  was  entitled  by  law  to  be  regarded 
as  a  clergyman,  and  so  escaped  death.  This  "benefit  of 
clergy"  continued  until  1827.  A  known  layman  could 
set  up  the  plea  only  once,  and  to  make  sure  of  him  the 
second  time  he  was  branded  on  the  thumb.  The  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers  in  a  representation  to  Parliament 
in  1621,  stated  that  £500  had  recently  been  spent  by  the 
Hall  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Between  1626  and  1628  the  Government  granted  letters 
of  marque  authorising  the  capture  of  French  and  Spanish 
merchantmen,  and  Bristol  fitted  out  more  than  sixty 
privateers,  which  were  mostly  owned  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers.  The  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  ranged  from  forty  tons  to  three  hundred.*  The 
Eagle,  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  belonging  to  Humphrey 
Hooke  and  others,  reaped  the  richest  harvest,  securing 
£40,000  worth  of  prizes.  Hooke  was  of  Chichester  birth, 
and  came  to  Bristol  when  a  boy.  He  rose  to  a  position  of 
great  influence  and  wealth.  Seven  times  he  was  elected 
Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  twice  Mayor, 
and  twice  M.P.  He  bought  large  properties,  including 
the  Kingsweston  Estate.  Other  Bristol  ships  must  have 
done  pretty  well  at  this  time,  for  the  Lord  Admiral's  ten 
per  cent,  share  of  the  profits  came  to  £20,000.  The 
Angel  Gabriel, f  commanded  by  Thomas  Nethaway,  was 
one  of  the  fleet. 

*  For  a  list  of  these  ships  see  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  John  Latimer,  pp.  98,  99. 

t  Page  9. 
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The  first  chapter  in  Mr.  Stanley  Hutton's  interesting 
book,  Bristol  and  its  Famous  Associations,  contains  much 
information  about  the  voyages  of  discovery  and  the 
privateering  expeditions  of  olden  time,  notably  Captain 
Thomas  James's  search  for  the  North-West  Passage 
(1631-2),  and  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  privateers  (1708-11).  While  the  record  of  the 
first  of  these  Bristol  enterprises  is  believed  to  have 
inspired  Coleridge  to  write  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  the  second  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
immortal  Robinson  Crusoe.  Alexander  Selkirk  was 
rescued,  and  the  story  of  his  life  on  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  was  converted  by  Defoe  into  a  romance  which 
is  for  all  time. 

Latimer,  in  his  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  describes  several  privateering  expeditions  from 
Bristol,  and  at  pages  320-1  gives  a  list  of  more  than 
seventy  vessels  fitted  out  during  the  three  years  after  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France  in  May,  1756.  The  ships 
chiefly  ranged  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  tons, 
carried  crews  of  fifty  to  three  hundred,  and  from  eight  to 
thirty-six  guns.  Latimer  observes :  "  Several  of  the 
privateers  were  very  successful  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war.  The  owner  of  the  Fortune  (captured  from  the 
French)  boasted  that  she  had  brought  in  seventeen  prizes 
in  about  three  months.  Later  on  the  number  of  English 
cruisers  was  so  great  that  few  French  ships  dared  put  to 
sea,  and  ruinous  losses  were  sustained  by  privateer  owners. 
The  marvel  is  that  crews  could  be  obtained  to  man  so 
many  vessels.  Many  privateersmen,  however,  were  rough 
and  lawless  youths  drawn  from  the  country  districts, 
partly  from  hope  of  gain  and  partly  from  love  of  a  reckless 
and  idle  life.  To  amuse  those  '  gentleman  volunteers,'  the 
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advertisements  for  hands  frequently  added  that  '  French 
horns/  or  even  '  a  band  of  music,'  would  '  find  great 
encouragement.'  Whilst  on  shore  the  crews  were  a  terror 
to  the  citizens,  committing  many  outrages,  and  frequently 
rescuing  by  force  such  of  their  comrades  as  were 
arrested."  * 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  possesses  a  gold  cup  presented  by 
citizens  of  Bristol  to  Captain  Lockhart  of  the  Tartar,  one 
of  this  fleet,  in  recognition  of  distinguished  successes 
against  the  French.  In  the  end  the  Tartar  was  captured. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  smoking  was  not  at  all 
general  in  Bristol  until  the  next  century.  But  tobacco 
rapidly  became  an  important  article  of  commerce,  being 
secretly  imported  and  (in  spite  of  the  royal  prohibition) 
locally  grown.  The  importation  of  tobacco  was  restricted 
to  London,  a  royal  device  for  extorting  money  for  licences 
to  import  into  Bristol.  In  1639,  however,  the  Privy 
Council  directed  that  tobacco  might  be  imported  at 
Bristol,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth  and  Southampton,  and 
thenceforward  Bristol's  trade  in  this  article  grew  rapidly 
to  large  proportions. 

Readers  of  Thackeray  will  remember  the  passage  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  The  Virginians  describing  the 
arrival  in  Bristol  one  summer  morning  in  1756  of  the 
Young  Rachel,  Edward  Franks,  master,  with  her  annual 
cargo  of  Virginian  tobacco — Three  Castles  brand — and 
telling  of  the  abundance  there  was  on  Madam  Esmond 
Warrington's  estate.  "  She  's  a  real-born  lady,  she  is  ; 
and  might  have  a  thousand  hogsheads  as  easy  as  her 
hundreds,  if  there  were  but  hands  enough,"  observes  the 
captain.  And  when  Mr.  Trail,  the  shipowner,  suggests 

*  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  John  Latimer,  p.  321. 
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that  he  could  supply  healthy  negroes,  young  Mr.  Warring- 
ton  throws  cold  water  on  the  proposal.  His  grandfather 
and  his  mother  had  always  objected  to  the  purchase  of 
negroes  from  Africa,  and  he  does  not  "  like  to  think 
of  selling  or  buying  the  poor  wretches." 

Mr.  Stanley  Hutton  mentions  a  complaint  to  the  Privy 
Council  by  Bristol  merchants  (1667)  that  during  the  late 
Dutch  war  the  enemy  had  captured  Bristol  ships  carrying 
3,300  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ;  and  Sir  John  Knight,  member 
for  the  city,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  November, 
1670,  that  one  half  of  the  six  thousand  tons  of  shipping  at 
Bristol  was  engaged  in  importing  tobacco.* 

The  Bristol  tobacco  trade  was  reported  in  September, 
1722,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  "  great  decay,"  and  the 
Corporation  gave  £50  towards  an  agitation  for  parlia- 
mentary relief.  "  The  true  motive  of  the  agitation," 
says  Latimer,  "  was  far  from  creditable.  Glasgow, 
hitherto  despised  by  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  had  opened 
a  considerable  import  trade  with  the  American  colonies, 
especially  in  tobacco,  and  offered  that  article  in  the  English 
market  at  a  great  reduction  in  price.  The  undersold 
dealers,  greatly  irritated,  raised  a  cry  that  the  Scotch 
traders  were  evading  the  Customs  duties,  and  clamorous 
demands  were  made  to  Parliament  to  suppress  the  alleged 
frauds.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  English  mercantile 
interest,  the  Government  raised  a  number  of  vexatious 
actions  against  Scotch  importers,  and  though  in  every 
case  the  charges  of  fraud  proved  to  be  groundless,  the 
persecution  reduced,  the  northern  tobacco  trade  to  insig- 
nificance for  many  years,  to  the  great  joy  and  profit  of 
southern  competitors.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Hobhouse,  an  eminent  Bristol  merchant,  admitting  that 

*  Bristol  and  its  Famous  Associations,  by  Stanley  Hutton,  p.  20. 
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the  charges  against  the  Glasgow  firms  were  untruthful, 
is  among  the  Newcastle  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum."* 

To-day  Bristol  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  Ltd., 
incorporated  in  1901,  a  combination  of  businesses  with  a 
capital  of  £18,000,000,  and  commanding  more  than  half 
the  trade  of  the  country.  It  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Winterstoke,  who  was  chosen  chairman. 
Under  its  encouragement  the  Corporation  has  built  two 
large  tobacco  warehouses  at  Cumberland  Basin  at  a  cost 
of  about  £130,000,  and  direct  shipments  of  tobacco  from 
Virginia  have  been  resumed.  The  magnitude  of  the  trade 
done  by  local  manufacturers  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  annual  payments  of  Customs  duties  now  greatly 
exceed  £3,000,000. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bristol 
shipyards  turned  out  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  between 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred  tons.  In  July,  1634,  local 
shipbuilders  took  steps  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  securing  a  replanting  of 
woods.  Then  timber  had  become1  scarce  and  merchants 
were  obliged  to  buy  Dutch-built  ships. 

Ships  of  war  were  first  built  in  this  port  several  cen- 
turies ago.  Barrett,  at  page  183  of  his  History,  has  this 
note  of  such  ships  launched  :  ' '  The  I  slip,  of  30  guns,  in 
1655.  The  St.  Patrick,  of  52  guns,  in  1660.  The  Edgar, 
of  72  guns,  432  men,  1,046  tons,  in  1668.  The  Oxford,  of 
54  guns,  274  men,  683  tons,  in  1674.  The  Northumberland, 
of  70  guns,  446  men,  1,096  tons,  in  1679.  The  Gloucester, 
o-f  60  guns,  316  men,  896  tons.  The  Medea,  of  32  guns, 
in  1778.  The  Trusty,  of  50  guns,  and  lately  many  more." 
The  Medea  was  launched  from  Hillhouse's  dock  on  April 

*  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  John  Latimer,  p.  135. 
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28th,  1778,  when  four  other  boats  for  the  Navy  were  in 
course  of  construction  in  local  shipyards.  The  '"Saucy  " 
Arethusa,  a  frigate  of  44  guns,  was  launched  on  April  loth, 
1781  ;  and  the  Nassau,  a  64-gun  frigate,  was  launched 
from  Hillhouse's  dock  on  September  2Oth,  1785.  Of  the 
shipbuilding  in  the  next  century  something  has  been  said 
in  an  earlier  chapter.  One  of  the  finest  merchant  ships 
built  in  the  port  last  century  was  the  screw  steamer  Araxest 
250  feet  long,  launched  by  Messrs.  Stothert  and  Marten. 

In  July,  1863,  the  prospectus  of  the  Bristol  Shipbuilding 
Company  Ltd.  was  issued,  the  promoters  being  san- 
guine that  the  great  increase  of  trade  which  must  follow 
the  construction  of  Avonmouth  Dock,  and  the  general 
development  of  trade  in  and  near  Bristol,  afforded  a  pros- 
pect of  profit  to  a  limited  liability  company  formed  to 
build  and  purchase  ships  suitable  for  the  commerce  of  the 
port.  The  experience  was  that  from  the  time  of  the 
launch  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  at  Patterson's  yard,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  the  shipbuilding  trade  declined.  Messrs. 
Charles  Hill  and  Sons  built  the  last  ships  launched  in  the 
port,  and  for  several  years  nothing  considerable  even  in 
repairs  has  been  done.  The  large  graving  dock  at  Avon- 
mouth  has  been  provided  not  only  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  ships  bringing  cargo  to  the  port  having  to  go  elsewhere 
for  repairs,  but  to  attract  an  independent  business  in  ship 
repairing. 

Barrett  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  History  (pub- 
lished 1789)  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  port. 
He  estimated  that  about  seventy  large  ships  were  engaged 
in  the  West  India  traffic,  and  about  fifty  in  the  North 
American  ;  and  a  large  number  was  employed  in  the 
Guinea  trade,  though  probably  Liverpool  had  more  of  that 
particular  trade.  There  were  thirty-seven  African  ships, 
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and  thirty-three  going  to  Newfoundland.  The  Irish, 
London  and  continental  boats  numbered  about  two 
hundred.  Bristol  at  this  time  received  in  return  for  her 
manufactures  tobacco,  rice,  tar,  deer  skins,  timber,  furs, 
indigo,  logwood,  &c.  ;  and  from  the  West  Indies  sugar, 
rum,  pimento,  mahogany,  &c.  In  the  period  1750  to  1757 
Bristol  paid  an  average  of  £289,000  in  Customs  annually, 
while  Liverpool's  average  was  only  £201,000. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  years  since  the  Corpora- 
tion took  over  the  City  Docks,  in  1848,  special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  attract  trade  to  the  port.  Indeed,  in  the 
later  years  of  the  Dock  Company's  control,  that  is  between 
about  1825  and  1845,  much  enterprise  was  shown  by  a 
number  of  merchants.  A  large  shipbuilding  and  en- 
gineering yard  was  started  near  Clift  House  by  Messrs. 
Acraman,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  the  great  warehouse  at  the 
corner  of  Prince  Street,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  and  R. 
Bush,  was  erected  in  anticipation  of  an  important  tea 
trade  which  might  come  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  East 
India  Company's  monopoly.  Almost  the  only  one  of  the 
undertakings  of  this  period  remaining  to-day  is  that  of 
the  Great  Western  Cotton  Company,  which  was  started 
in  1838.  This  company  was  reconstructed  in  1885  with 
a  capital  of  £100,000. 

In  May,  1854,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  brought 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Emigrant  Ships  the  claims  of  Bristol  to  be  appointed  a 
depot  and  port  of  departure  for  emigrants  sent  to  Australia 
by  H.M.  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Committee. 
There  was  no  depot  between  Plymouth  and  Liverpool,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  Liverpool  was  being  overcrowded  with 
emigrants.  Mr.  John  Edwards,  a  Bristol  shipowner  and 

a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  evidence 

18  a 
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before  the  Select  Committee,  and  quoted  the  memorial 
of  the  Chamber,  which  showed  that  745  parishes  and 
30  unions  supported  the  Bristol  case. 

The  memorial  also  slated  that  there  was  already  con- 
siderable private  emigration  from  Bristol  to  North 
America  and  Australia.  In  the  year  1852  sixteen  ships 
carried  1,574  passengers  to  North  America,  and  thirteen 
ships  carried  2,197  passengers  to  Australia.  In  the  five 
years  ended  December,  1851,  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  port  was  7,822.  The  Government  did  not  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  memorialists. 

For  about  thirty  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Great 
Western  to  Liverpool  the  regular  Atlantic  trade  of  Bristol 
was  done  in  sailing  ships.  But  meantime  at  least  one 
effort  was  made  to  transfer  it  to  steamers.  In  the  first 
number  of  the  Western  Daily  Press  (Tuesday,  June  ist, 
1858)  appeared  an  advertisement  inviting  all  who  felt  an 
interest  in  an  undertaking  to  establish  "  steam  communica- 
tion between  Bristol,  Canada  and  the  United  States,"  to 
communicate  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Hyde  &  Co.,  Cumberland 
Iron  Works.  The  advertisement  continued  : — 

'  The  absence  of  any  steam  communication  between 
the  West  of  England  and  the  American  Continent  cannot 
fail  to  strike  every  impartial  observer  as  being  a  remark- 
able fact  ;  and  although  there  are  continually,  almost 
daily,  departures  of  large  class  steamships  from  the 
most  northern,  eastern  and  southern  ports  of  the  king- 
dom, yet  not  one  of  any  class  starts  from  the  western — 
that  part  of  England  most  suited  for  such  communication 
as  well  from  geographical  position  as  the  convenience 
of  coal,  population  and  mercantile  products. 

"  True  it  is  that  an  early  and  successful  effort  was 
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made  in  this  city,  and  our  citizens  can  fairly  lay  claim 
to  being  the  first  to  take  the  lead  in  ocean  steamships, 
the  mercantile  advantage  of  which  is  now  being  enjoyed 
by  other  ports.  The  experience  of  the  past  is  a  lesson 
for  the  future,  and,  in  again  directing  attention  to  the 
above  enterprise,  it  is  intended  to  secure  success  by  the 
introduction  of  all  that  modern  experience  can  give, 
both  as  regards  the  economical  commercial  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  construction  of  ships  suitable  for 
such  an  important  undertaking." 

An  editorial  note  in  the  new  journal  commended  the 
proposal,  declaring  that  it  was  "  positively  humiliating  " 
that  Bristol  should  have  allowed  steam  communication 
across  the  Atlantic  to  get  "  so  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  traders  of  Liverpool." 

But  it  was  not  until  July  ist,  1871,  that  a  regular 
service  of  steamers  between  Bristol  and  New  York  was 
re-established.  On  that  day  Messrs.  Mark  Whitwill  & 
Son  dispatched  the  iron  screw-steamer  Arragon  from 
Bristol.  She  was  of  1,317  tons  gross,  and  took  a  general 
cargo  of  about  1,000  tons  and  forty-four  passengers  from 
this  port,  returning  on  August  nth.  She  had  cost  only 
about  half  the  sum  spent  on  the  Great  Western,  although 
nearly  of  the  same  dimensions.  She  was  lost  by  stranding 
on  Anticosta  Island  on  November  ist,  1882,  through  a 
mirage.  In  March,  1872,  a  new  Great  Western  was  added 
to  the  service,  which  became  the  Great  Western  Steam- 
ship Line.  A  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  shown  over 
the  public-spirited  enterprise  of  the  managing  owners, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  add  to  their  fleet  as  trade 
increased.  The  Great  Western  was  wrecked  by  collision 
near  New  York  in  March,  1876.  The  first  cargo  of  live 
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cattle  was  brought  from  America  in  May,  1878,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  a  trade  which,  but  for  Government 
restrictions  of  later  years,  might  have  been  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  business  of  the  line  was  transferred  in  1881  to  a 
company  called  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company, 
having  a  capital  of  £300,000.  The  main  object  was  to 
develop  the  traffic.  The  company  had  at  one  time  a 
considerable  fleet  of  ships  in  the  service,  viz.  Bristol,  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Somerset  and  Warwick, 
whose  gross  tonnage  ranged  from  2,637  in  the  case  of  the 
Dorset  to  1,856  in  that  of  the  Devon.  Unfortunately  for 
the  company,  as  the  Atlantic  trade  grew  the  demand  was 
for  larger  ships.  It  ultimately  became  too  unprofitable 
to  work  the  boats,  and  in  February,  1886,  four — the  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Gloucester  and  Somerset — were  sold,  the 
Turkish  Government  taking  them  for  £39,000.  Even 
then  the  company  had  one  ship  too  many.  The  Dorset 
and  the  Warwick  continued  to  sail  from  Avonmouth  to 
New  York,  and  the  Bristol  was  idle.  By  this  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  capital  had  gone,  but  the  directors  of  the 
company  were  confident  of  ultimate  success  if  larger  ships 
were  bought  and  weekly  sailings  could  be  resumed.  On 
June  I3th,  1895,  however,  it  was  decided  to  wind  up  the 
company.  The  ships  were  sold,  and  the  winding-up  was 
completed  the  next  year. 

Eight  years  after  the  enterprise  just  described  was 
started,  Messrs.  Charles  Hill  and  Sons  established  the 
Bristol  City  Line,  which  is  still  running  between  Bristol, 
Swansea  and  New  York.  The  first  boat,  the  Bristol  City, 
a  ship  much  in  excess  of  Lloyd's  requirements,  sailed  for 
New  York  in  September,  1879,  and  gradually  weekly 
sailings  were  arranged.  In  all  sixteen  steamers  have  been 
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built  for  this  firm,  and  have  greatly  assisted  in  keeping 
trade  for  the  City  Docks.  The  Bristol  City,  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-six,  left  New  York  on  December  28th,  1880,  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  The  Bath  City  was  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  in  November,  1881.  Some  of  the 
crew  were  drowned,  and  others,  including  the  captain, 
perished  from  exposure  to  frost.  The  Gloucester  City 
foundered  at  sea  on  February  23rd,  1883.  The  Wells  City 
sank  in  New  York  Harbour  on  February  loth,  1887, 
through  collision  with  another  ship.  The  crews  of  these 
two  ships  were  saved.  Some  new  boats  were  built  to 
replace  the  losses,  and  the  fleet  now  numbers  nine,  viz. 
Brooklyn  City,  Jersey  City,  Llandaff  City,  Exeter  City, 
Wells  City,  Chicago  City,  Kansas  City,  Bristol  City,  and 
New  York  City.  The  Bristol  City  is  312  feet  long,  and  was 
built  in  the  owners'  Albion  Dockyard.  The  Wells  City  was 
also  built  there.  The  others  are  from  northern  yards. 

The  Llandaff  City  was  run  into  by  the  steamer  Virant 
in  the  Avon  near  Pill  on  January  gth,  1890,  and  was 
wrecked.  She  lay  across  the  river,  completely  blocking 
navigation.  She  was  refloated  on  January  i8th.  The 
Virant,  which  proceeded  to  sea  without  interruption,  was 
wrecked  on  the  Spanish  coast  a  few  days  later.  Her 
owners  had  to  pay  Messrs.  Charles  Hill  &  Sons  £13,000  for 
damage  to  the  Llandaff  City.  This  was  the  last  notable 
wreck  in  the  Avon  to  date.  The  New  York  City,  built  in 
1907,  is  the  largest  boat  of  the  line,  her  gross  tonnage  being 
2,970. 

An  important  line  of  Canadian  steamers  was  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Flynn,  Main  and  Montgomery  in  1885.  The  Lycia, 
Etolia,  Loango,  Memnon,  Memphis,  Merrimac  and  Merino 
ran  for  some  years  between  Avonmouth  and  Montreal 
(Portland  in  winter).  Then  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co. 
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absorbed  the  business,  and  put  on  more  boats.  Later 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  took  over  the 
trade,  and  introduced  larger  boats — the  Montfort,  Mont- 
eagle,  Montcalm  and  Monmouth.  This  great  corporation 
is  carrying  the  traffic  at  the  present  time.  The  Dominion 
liners  Cornishman,  Englishman,  Turcoman  and  Manxman 
—whose  average  gross  tonnage  exceeds  5,000 — are  also 
running  to  and  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

In  1900  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.  selected 
Bristol  as  the  English  port  for  the  Imperial  Direct  West 
India  Mail  Service,  which  the  firm  had  agreed  with  the 
Colonial  Office  to  establish.  Avonmouth  Dock  was 
specially  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers 
and  fruit,  and  four  boats  were  built  for  the  line.  The 
first  steamer,  the  Port  Morant,  of  2,831  tons  gross,  left 
Avonmouth  on  February  i6th,  1901.  Speaking  at  a 
luncheon  on  board  the  ship  just  before  she  started, 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones  (now  Sir  Alfred),  head  of  the  firm  of 
owners,  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  venture  to  the 
Port  of  Bristol,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Alfred 
has  always  insisted  that  Bristol  has  not  yet  made  the  best 
of  her  splendid  geographical  position. 

The  traffic  has  grown  to  large  dimensions,  and  some- 
thing approaching  the  old  interest  in  the  West  Indies  has 
been  revived  in  Bristol.  '  Local  houses  are  doing  business 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  import  of  bananas  is  enormous.  The 
great  demand  for  the  fruit  induced  Messrs.  Elders  and 
Fyffes  Ltd.  to  establish  in  1904  a  line  of  banana  steamers 
between  Avonmouth  and  South  American  ports.  The 
number  of  bunches  imported  has  grown  from  59,876 
in  1901  to  1,878,401  in  1909.  The  Port  Morant  has 
left  the  station,  but  the  following  ships  are  on  the 
mail  service  : — 
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Gross 

Built 

Tonnage. 

Port  Henderson 

.  .     1884 

5,167 

Port  Antonio    .  . 

.  .     1901 

4,458 

Port  Maria 

1901 

2,910 

Port  Royal 

1901 

4,455 

Port  Kingston 

..     1904   - 

7,585 

Jamaica 

.  .     1908 

1,138 

The  Port  Kingston  has  accommodation  for  160  first 
and  60  second  class  passengers.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  owners  were  to  receive  a  Government 
subsidy  of  £40,000  per  annum  for  ten  years. 

The  port  has  thus  become  a  mail  station  for  the 
West  Indies.  A  generation  and  more  ago  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  adopt 
Bristol  as  the  United  Kingdom  port  for  West  India, 
Australian  and  American  mails.*  On  July  26th,  1858, 
the  editor  of  the  Western  Daily  Press  quoted  local  evidence 
given  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  West  India  Mails,  and  after  insisting  on  Bristol's 
superior  claims,  the  editor  wound  up  :  "  Bristol  ought  to 
be  a  Government  emigration  port,  and  she  ought  to  be  a 
mail  packet  station.  She  is  neither.  Why  ?  We  move 
to  secure  undoubted  privileges  only  by  fits  and  starts. 
Combined  and  continuous  agitation  would  remove  all 
cause  of  complaint  eventually,  and  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  movements  of  our  children's  children." 

What  the  children's  children  will  probably  say  is  that 
the  port  of  Bristol  had  not  the  facilities  required  by  the 
Government  of  that  time,  and  so  could  riot  have  got  the 
privileges,  no  matter  how  strong  and  persistent  the 

*  Page  276. 
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agitation.  There  is,  however,  now  a  dock  at  Avonmouth 
with  ample  accommodation  for  Atlantic  or  any  other  mail 
boats. 

Latimer  records  the  sale  in  the  spring  of  1877  of  the 
Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Company's  business  to  Cork 
capitalists  for  £120,000,  and  the  subsequent  formation 
of  a  new  company  bearing  the  same  name  and  having 
a  capital  of  £150,000.*  There  is,  however,  more  of 
interest  to  be  said  about  the  Bristol  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  original  company  was  formed  on  August 
23rd,  1836.  It  was  called  the  Bristol  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  and  its  capital  was  £200,000.  The 
first  directors  were  Frederick  Ricketts,  Thomas  Cole, 
George  Lunell,  John  Gilmore  and  W.  H.  Marshall ;  Daniel 
Cave  and  W.  Edwards  being  Trustees.  The  prime  movers 
in  establishing  the  company  were  Messrs.  Gilmore,  Lunell 
and  Marshall.  Mr.  Marshall  was  managing  director  for 
many  years.  The  capital  was  increased  on  February 
26th,  1840,  to  £250,000,  and  on  June  3Oth,  1871,  the 
company  was  turned  into  a  limited  liability  concern. 
The  company  ran  steamers  to  Cardiff,  Newport,  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Waterford. 

In  1887  the  company  was  voluntarily  wound  up,  and 
on  August  25th  of  that  year  the  present  company  was 
formed,  the  title  being  the  Bristol  Steam  Navigation 
Company  Limited.  The  first  directors  were  Sir  John 
Arnott,  Bart.,  Charles  Nash,  Christopher  James  Thomas, 
John  Lysaght,  Mangerton  Arnott,  Edward  Rice  Burns 
and  John  Grant  Langlands.  The  capital  of  £150,000  was 
increased  in  1897  to  £250,000,  and  besides  running 
steamers  from  Bristol  to  Dublin,  the  company  have  boats 
plying  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  and  from 

*  Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  John  Latimer,  p.  494. 
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Gloucester  to  Hamburg.  The  names  Argo  and  Juno  have 
been  familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  twc? 
generations  of  Bristolians,  and  the  company  has  done  much 
service  to  the  trade  of  the  port  during  more  than  seventy 
years.  The  Argo,  after  nearly  forty  years'  service  between 
Bristol  and  Dublin,  was  sold  in  September,  1908,  to  be 
broken  up.  She  was  a  great  favourite  among  tourists. 
There  are  many  other  lines  of  steamers  regularly  trading 
between  Bristol  and  home  and  foreign  ports,  particulars 
of  which  are  published  monthly  by  the  Docks  Committee. 
There  are  frequent  sailings  to  continental  ports,  and  big^ 
liners  leave  Avonmouth  for  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  America,  Philadelphia,  South  Africa,  &c.,  while 
there  are  here  resident  agents  of  the  principal  steamship 
companies  of  London,  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  other 
ports. 

While  the  Docks  Committee  had  in  hand  the  heavy 
responsibilities  associated  with  the  construction  of  the 
Royal  Edward  Dock,  the  question  of  traffic  for  it  contin- 
uously engaged  the  Committee's  attention,  and  that  of  the 
General  Manager  (Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone).  Both  he  and 
the  Assistant  General  Manager  (Mr.  Alfred  Harvey)  under- 
took missions  across  the  Atlantic,  and  were  constantly  in 
communication  with  other  possible  sources  of  new  trade. 
During  the  autumn  of  1906  the  General  Manager  spent 
several  weeks  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  before  shipowners  and  the  mercantile 
communities  the  possibilities  of  further  trade  through 
the  port. 

One  of  Mr.  Girdlestone's  recommendations  on  his 
return  was  that  a  Bristol  shipping  company  should  be 
formed,  owning  five  vessels,  each  of  about  10,000  tons 
capacity,  to  ply  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  carrying 
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passengers  as  well  as  cargo,  and  able  to  steam  twelve  knots 
an  hour,  as  speed  and  punctuality  were  much  to  be  desired. 
He  thought  that  the  directorate  should  be  chosen  from 
Birmingham  and  Gloucester  as  well  as  Bristol,  that  the 
capital  should  be  £750,000,  and  that  the  Great  Western 
and  Midland  Railway  Companies  should  take  shares  in 
the  venture.  So  far  little  has  come  of  Mr.  Girdlestone's 
suggestion  that  Bristol  men  should  in  this  way  show  their 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  port.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  this  and  similar  missions  have  had  good  results  in 
other  directions,  and  have  sown  seed  which  will  bear  fruit 
in  years  to  come.  The  support  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  continuously  given  in  this  work  has  been 
of  the  highest  value. 

Before  the  age  of  railways  much  trade  was  done  from 
Bristol  inland  by  means  of  the  canals,  and  fully  a  hundred 
barges  were  plying.  As  the  railways  developed,  traffic 
on  the  canals  declined.  The  railway  companies  became 
canal  owners  in  some  cases,  and  were  thus  able  to  transfer 
goods  to  their  lines.  Then  the  demand  for  speedy 
delivery  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  many  canals  became 
practically  derelict.  But  of  late  years  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  have  made  efforts  to  restore  the  canals 
to  efficiency  and  to  develop  traffic  on  them,  not  only 
as  valuable  competitors  with  railways,  but  as  helpful 
coadjutors. 

No  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  more  active  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  Bristol.  So  far  as  Bristol  was  con- 
cerned, the  whole  agitation  arose  out  of  an  effort  to  provide 
trade  for  the  proposed  new  dock.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  new  markets,  and  contended  that 
they  could  only  be  found  in  the  Midlands,  and  that  in 
order  to  compete  with  Liverpool,  Bristol  must  get  lower 
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rates  for  traffic,  and  only  by  the  waterways  could  that 
advantage  be  secured.  The  Bristol  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  eventually  invited  by  the  Government  to  draft 
a  Bill,  and  this  Bill,  it  is  no  secret,  was  the  workmanship 
of  Mr.  Lee  approved  by  the  Bristol  Chamber  and  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Bill  was  in- 
troduced to  Parliament  in  two  or  three  sessions.  While 
the  Bill  did  not  pass,  its  introduction  was  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canals  now  (1909)  sitting  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Shuttleworth.  The  report  is  being  awaited  with 
great  interest. 

The  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  local 
authorities  to  unite  to  form  Canal  Trusts,  and  it  was 
primarily  advocated  by  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  give  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Birmingham  and 
Wolverhampton  the  opportunity  to  unite  with  their 
counties  to  improve  the  waterway  between  the  Midlands 
and  the  Bristol  Channel.  Already  local  authorities,  like 
the  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  are  spending  money 
on  canal  repairs,  and  some  goods  have  begun  to  come 
by  canal  from  the  Midland  factories  for  export  from 
Avonmouth. 

The  official  statement  of  the  Docks  Committee  showed 
that  of  the  principal  imports  to  Bristol  from  foreign  parts 
the  following  quantities  were  received  in  1908-9  :  flour  and 
meal,  27,287  tons  (34,424  in  1907-8)  ;  bananas,  1,878,401 
bunches  ;  lemons  and  oranges,  269,022  boxes  ;  other  fruit, 
13,603  tons ;  grain,  2,888,506  quarters  (compared  with 
2,988,632  in  the  previous  year)  ;  hides,  4,071  tons  ;  iron, 
48,903  tons  ;  oil  cake,  7,652  tons  (compared  with  5,346 
tons  in  the  previous  year)  ;  petroleum,  97,978  tons 
(petroleum  increased  in  the  year  by  15,727  tons)  ; 
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provisions,  38,738  tons  ;  clover  and  grass  seed,  414  tons ; 
cotton  seed,  linseed,  &c.,  514,501  quarters  ;  brandy,  755 
puncheons  and  15,696  dozens  ;  gin,  7,253  dozens  ;  rum, 
6,386  puncheons  ;  sugar  (raw),  2,566  tons  ;  sugar  (refined), 
88,129  tons;  tobacco,  3,939  tons;  timber  and  deals, 
146,989  loads,  compared  with  159,522. 

It  was  from  the  United  States  that  the  greatest  import 
tonnage  came  in  1908-9,  viz.  200,904  tons  register  ;  next 
came  Canada,  141,395  ;  Netherlands  and  Belgium, 
120,418 ;  Russia,  111,840  ;  West  Indies,  89,205  ; 
Argentine  Republic,  62,380  ;  Germany,  51,654 ;  New 
Zealand,  48,621  ;  Costa  Rica,  47,668  ;  Spain,  44,453  ; 
Norway  and  Sweden,  43,568  ;  Turkey,  37,941 ;  India, 
28,145  ;  France,  21,963  ;  and  Roumania,  19,795.  Some 
further  statistics,  showing  the  growth  of  the  trade 
of  the  port  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  are  given 
in  an  appendix.  They  afford  a  striking  refutation 
of  the  pessimistic  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  port 
which  found  voice  so  frequently  while  dock  extension 
schemes  were  under  discussion,  and  are  not. yet  entirely 
silenced. 

The  first  steamer  to  make  use  of  the  sheds  and 
appliances  at  the  Royal  Edward  Dock  was  the  Dorset  of 
the  Bristol- Australian  Line  (Agents,  Messrs.  Bethell, 
Gwyn  &  Co.).  The  steamer  commenced  loading  on 
Monday  morning,  October  igth,  1908 — the  fifteenth  week 
after  the  King  opened  the  dock.  The  first  sling  that  was 
placed  on  board  was  galvanised  iron,  exported  by  John 
Lysaght  Ltd.  The  vessel  took  a  cargo  for  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  and  it  consisted  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  tinplates,  Bath  bricks,  paper,  earthenware, 
fuller's  earth,  bedsteads,  tiles,  bar  iron,  &c  In  addition 
to  the  cargo  the  steamer  carried  3,200  tons  of  coal  shipped 
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by  lighters.     The  dock  was  thenceforward  rapidly  brought 
into  general  use. 

A  French  steamer  was  the  first  to  bring  cargo  to  the 
quays  of  the  new  dock — the  Amiral  Magon  (Agents, 
Messrs.  H.  R.  James  &  Co.).  She  brought  15,000  cases  of 
canned  fruit  from  San  Francisco — the  first  direct  consign- 
ment of  that  class  of  goods  to  Bristol.  The  Amiral  Magon 
belongs  to  the  third  largest  shipping  company  in  France 
(Chargeurs  Reunis).  She  entered  the  dock  on  Saturday 
morning,  November  I4th,  1908,  discharged  her  cargo  with 
great  rapidity,  took  aboard  a  quantity  of  tinplates  and 
left  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 


APPENDIX. 


STATISTICS    OF    THE    PORT. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  dock  accounts 
beginning  with  the  year  1873,  when  the  tonnage  of  the  port 
first  reached  a  million  : — 
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1873 

41  1,014 

615,251 

1,026,265 

63,634 

22,O29 

2,360 

8,000 

10,360 

1874 

432,940 

604,677 

1,037,617 

65,891 

22,I5O 

2,360 

8,000 

10,360 

1875 

416,755 

592,832 

1,009,587 

62,469 

21,399 

2,360 

9,000 

11,360 

1876 

446,057 

602,195 

1,048,252 

67,785 

23.373 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1877* 

518,857 

588,796 

1,107,653 

69,289 

24,228 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1878 

510,166 

598.362 

1,108,528 

62,027 

20,664 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1879 

474.217 

605,498 

1,079,715 

56,669 

19,260 

2,360 

12,000 

14,360 

i88of 

521,797 

651,576 

1,173,373 

54.876 

17,378 

2,360 

12,500 

14,860 

1881 

534,i65 

710,276 

1,244,441 

49.701 

14,314 

2,360 

12,800 

15,160 

1882 

5M.926 

687,328 

1,202,254 

39,504 

9,815 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1883 

545,489 

687,310 

1,232,799 

44,947 

13,790 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1884+ 

582,706 

664,747 

1,244,537 

46,424 

14,564 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1885 

590,976 

655,260 

1,246,236 

65,787 

16,023 

2,360 

8,000 

10,360 

1886 

638,254 

705,759 

1,344,013 

81,657 

15,885 

2,360 

14,500 

16,860 

1887 

611,546 

690,259 

1,301,805 

80,865 

15,099 

2,360 

14,500 

16,860 

1888 

615,666 

662,888 

1,278,554 

82,386 

17,210 

2,360 

10,500 

12,860 

1889 

642,138 

684,550 

1,326,688 

86,941 

19,733 

2,360 

10,000 

12,360 

1890 

624,222 

669,  151 

1,293,373 

86,693 

18,535 

2,360 

18,000 

20,360 

1891 

639,500 

684,231 

1.323,731 

89,530 

19,687 

2,360 

29,000 

31,360 

1892 

700,133 

702,690 

1,402,823 

96,569 

21,557 

2,360 

29,000 

31,360 

1893 

655,849 

750,535 

1,406,384 

91.750 

20,286 

2,360 

25,000 

27,360 

1894 

780,485 

761,228 

i,54i,7i3 

104,486 

25,959 

2,360 

30,000 

32,360 

1895 

794,520 

760,825 

1,555,345 

110,489 

27,755 

2,360 

25,000 

27,360 

1896 

771,765 

748,851 

1,520,616 

109,226 

26,738 

2,360 

24,000 

26,360 

1897 

818,084 

755.431 

I.573.5I5 

"5.449 

25.327 

1,180 

26,000 

27,180 

1898 

792,504 

787,955 

1,580,459 

"3,515 

25,584 

10,000 

10,000 

1899 

844,860 

774,537 

1.619.397 

119,328 

25,117 

22,000 

22,000 

1900 

847,632 

764,098 

1,611,730 

118,123 

22,818 

26,000 

26,000 

1901 

814,386 

723,868 

1,538,254 

1  16,629 

22,067 

28,000 

28,000 

1902 

914,076 

746,935 

i,  661,011 

123,813 

23,428 

28,000 

28,000 

1903 

992,458 

839,207 

1,831,665 

130,433 

24,198 

28,000 

28,000 

1904 

1,188,976 

927,363 

2,116,339 

149,834 

27,671 

29,000 

29,000 

1905 

1,122,931 

955,412 

2,078,343 

132,790 

24,472 

24,000 

24,000 

1906 

1,160,955 

95L952 

2,112,907 

36,009 

25,098 

35,000 

35.ooo 

1907 

,224,565 

9io,557 

2,135,122  137,397 

25,848 

80,000 

80,000 

1908 

,257,988 

800,769 

2,058,757  i39,"8 

24,203 

90,000 

90,000 

1909 

,274.808 

782,468 

2,057,276  149,022 

23,418 

123,000 

123,000 

*  Avonmouth  Dock  opened  for  traffic  February,  1877. 
f  Portishead  Dock  opened  for  traffic  April,  1880. 

J  Avonmouth    and     Portishead     Docks    taken    over    by    Corporation, 
September  ist,  1884. 
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Arrowsmith's  Dictionary  of 
Bristol,  358. 

Arrowsmith,  J.  W.,   306,  356. 

Ashman,  Sir  Herbert,  286,  377. 

Ashman,  Lady,  287. 

Avon — Early  navigation  regula- 
tions, 10  ;  made  navigable  to 
Bath,  17-18  ;  proposed  exten- 
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Bedford,   Capt.,   R.N.,    167. 
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way proposed  to,  117. 

Berkeley,  Hon.  F.  H.  F.,  91,  159. 

Bethell,  Gwyn  &  Co.,  412. 

Bigg,  Alderman  W.  O.,  182. 
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27. 

Blackwell,T.E.  (Docks  Engineer), 
1 06. 

Bownnot,  J.  G.,  305. 
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8,  306. 

Brice,  W.,  177,  181,  182,  183, 
191,  206. 
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Bathurst  Basin,  360  ;  Bedmin- 
ster (Harford's),  37,  360—61  ; 
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Bristol — Early  extension  of 
boundaries,  6 ;  town  made 
county  and  city,  7-8  ; 
described  by  Pope  (1739),  21  ; 
depression  of  property  values, 
84  ;  extensions  of  boundaries, 
167,  309-10.  330. 

Bristol,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Browne), 
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rated)— Formed,  58  ;  peti- 
tions Parliament  re  high  port 
dues,  59  ;  joint  report  on 
reform  of  Dock  Co.,  69-73  '• 
co-operation  for  port  develop- 
ment, no;  constitution  of 
Chamber,  n.  1 10  ;  approves 
dockisation  of  Avon,  113; 
urges  progressive  dock  policy, 
1 20  ;  adopts  dock  candidates, 
124;  a  disappointment,  126- 
27  ;  supports  Bristol  Port  and 
Channel  Dock  Bill,  171  ; 
congratulates  Town  Council 
on  forward  policy,  181  ;  asks 
for  consideration  of  dockisa- 
tion, 215  ;  memorial  in  favour 
of  dockisation,  228  ;  supports 
purchase  of  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  Docks,  258  ;  me- 
morial for  coal  tip,  273  ; 
presses  Council  to  extend  dock 
accommodation,  283  ;  sup- 
ports new  dock  at  Avonmouth, 
328-29  ;  supports  new  railway 
to  London,  377  ;  attempt  to 
obtain  emigrant  ships,  401-02  ; 
promotes  canal  trusts,  411. 

Champion,  W.,  25,  32. 

Chapel  Pill,  proposed  pier,   106. 

Chatterton,  Thos.,   350. 

Chippenham,  Navigation  of 
Avon  proposed  to  (1766),  18. 

City  Line,  404-05. 

City  Solicitor,   181. 

Clark,  R.  P.,  98. 

Clarke,  E.  G.,  306,  356. 

Clarkson,  Thos.,  386. 

Clifton ,  Oppositionto  Free  Port  89 . 

Coates,  J.,  89,  91,   123,   151. 

Codrington,   John,   18. 

Coode,  Sir  John,  191,  231-32, 
269,  272,  353. 

Cooke,  Geo.,  182. 

Cooke,  J.,  247. 

Cookson,  J.,  74. 

Collins,  G.,  166. 

Colston  Avenue,  357. 

Colthurst,  J.,   182. 

Commercial  Rooms,  152. 

Committee  of  citizens  to  promote 
port  development,  121. 

Compensations  by  Dock  Com- 
pany, 49,  57. 

Cork,  Voyage  to  by  steamer 
(1815),  58. 

Corporation,  Bristol — Co-oper- 
ates with  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  in  promoting  Bristol 
Dock  Company,  35-36;  nine 
directors  appointed,  45  ; 
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Corporation,  Bristol  (continued) — 
promotes  Bill  to  reduce  dock 
dues  (1825),  59-61  ;  inquiry  re 
civic  funds,  61  ;  Royal  Com- 
mission and  reform,  64—65  ; 
joint  report  on  reform  of 
Dock  Co.,  69-73  ;  buys  out 
Dock  Co.,  91  ;  first  Docks 
Committee,  92  ;  makes  first 
dock  rate,  93  ;  declines  to  act 
with  Citizen's  Committee,  123  ; 
successfully  opposes  Bristol 
Port  and  Channel  Dock  Bill 
(1863),  169-73  ;  comes  to 
terms  with  promoters,  173-75  '' 
advised  by  Docks  Committee 
to  subscribe  ^100,000  to  Port 
and  Channel  Dock,  185  ;  com- 
petition of  river-mouth  dock 
companies  for  the  ;£  100,000, 
187,  190  ;  Bristol  and  Portis- 
head  Pier  and  Railway  Co.'s 
guarantee,  191  ;  referees'  re- 
port on  river-mouth  dock  un- 
dertakings, 192-99  ;  ;£  1 00,000 
given  to  Portishead  under- 
taking, 198  ;  Corporation's 
directors  on  Bristol  and 
Portishead  Pier  and  Railway 
Co.'s  Board,  199 ;  appoints 
dockisation  committee  (1878), 
215  ;  withdraws  directors  of 
Avonmouth  Dock  from  Docks 
Committee,  218  ;  the  ^100,000 
contribution  to  Portishead 
Dock  transferred  from  dock 
estate  to  Borough  Fund,  226  ; 
Act  of  Parliament  (1881)  ob- 
tained to  meet  competition  of 
river-mouth  docks,  241  ;  a 
working  agreement,  251  ;  pur- 
chase of  Avonmouth  and 
Portishead  Docks  (1884),  261  ; 
purchase  of  church  plate,  12, 
391  ;  record  of  fight  with 
smugglers,  392. 

Corn  Market  on  Quay  de- 
molished, 17. 

"  Cosmo,"  Letters  of,  101. 

Cossham,  Handel,  265. 

Cotton  Company,  Great  Western, 
264,  401. 

Counterslip,   363. 

Crane,  great,  31. 

Cruger,   H.,   386. 

Cubitt,   Sir  Wm.,    138,    139. 

Cumberland  Basin  opened,  52, 
70  ;  new  entrance  lock,  162, 
273,  287-88. 

Customs  receipts  (1764),  24. 

Cut,  New,  first  sod  turned,  46  ; 
completed,  53  ;  celebration 
and  riot,  s*. 


Dalrymple,  Hugh,  203. 

Dampier,  Wm.,  9. 

Daniel,  Henry,  355. 

Davies,  G.  E.,  377. 

Davies,  Sir  W.  Howell,   306,  308, 

310,   318,   325,   327,   328,   345. 
Davey,  Thos.,  374. 
Dean  of  Bristol  (Dr.  Elliott),  185. 
De  Castro,  J.  H.  R.,  173. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  9,  396. 
Demerara  figure-head,  105. 
Denham,  Admiral,   178. 
Denmark,  Trade  with,    10. 
Dix,     J.     R.,     rhyme    on     Great 

Western,  and  dues,  75. 
Dix,    J.  W.   S.,   300,    314,    354- 

55- 

Dock  Company — Formed,  35  ; 
preamble  of  1803  Act,  39-41  ; 
names  of  shareholders,  41-45  ; 
first  directors,  45-46 ;  more 
capital,  47-49  ;  company's 
troubles,  48—50  ;  completion 
of  Floating  Harbour,  50-53  ; 
lack  of  dividends,  54  ;  accounts 
for  1822-23,  55-57  ;  high  dues, 
58-61  ;  Corporation's  Bill  to- 
reduce  dues  (1825),  59-60  ; 
town  export  dues  abolished, 
65  ;  dues  on  ss.  Great  Western, 
69  ;  suggested  reforms,  70-72  ; 
company  rejects  them,  73-74  ; 
proposal  to  sell  undertaking,. 
74  ;  I.  K.  Brunei's  report  on 
improvements  (1839),  75  r 
terms  of  transfer  to  Corpora- 
tion, 85-92  ;  last  of  the 
company,  252-53. 

Dock  Extension  League,   328. 

Dockisation  of  the  Avon — First 
mooted,  in;  adopted  by 
Joint  Committee,  113;  G. 
Thornton's  plans,  113-16;  T> 
Howard's  plan  (1859),  129-35  » 
scheme  receives  quietus,  148  ; 
revival  of  agitation  for,  212  ; 
Dockisation  League  formed, 
213  ;  T.  Howard's  revised 
plan  (1879),  218-21  ;  reports 
of  Dockisation  Committee 
(1882-83),  230-37  ;  prospects 
remote,  237  ;  Docks  Com- 
mittee declare  scheme  im- 
practicable, 276 ;  J.  Wolfe 
Barry's  report,  288-89  '•  Aid. 
W.  Proctor  Baker's  opposi- 
tion, 301  ;  special  committee 
to  consider  cheapest  plan,  317; 
alternative  plans,  318  ;  con- 
sulting engineers'  reports,  319— 
25  ;  comparative  costs,  325  ; 
final  abandonment  of  idea. 
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Docks : — 

Albert,  255  ;  Albion  (Hill's), 
104,  135,  400,  405  ;  Aid- 
worth's,  14-15,  17. 

Avonmouth — 

Rendel's  plan,  io6-o8;Thorn- 
ton's  modifications,  no-u, 
117-19,  157,  158;  Bristol 
Port  Railway  and  Pier  Co., 
164-85  ;  Bristol  Port  and 
Channel  Dock  Company's 
first  Bill,  168-72  ;  rejected 
by  Parliament,  173;  second 
Bill,  173  ;  Corporation 
friendly,  175-76  ;  preamble 
proved,  179  ;  remarkable 
protest  by  minority  of  Town 
Council,  181-82  ;  Act  ob- 
tained, 183  ;  financial  diffi- 
culties, 183-84  ;  first  sod  of 
dock  turned,  185  ;  Docks 
Committee  recommend  sub- 
scription, 185  ;  Bill  to  enable 
Corporation  to  contribute 
;£ 1 00,000  capital,  185  ;  Por- 
tishead  Dock  proposed,  186- 
87  ;  Alderman  W.  Proctor 
Baker's  intervention,  188- 
£9  ;  Board  of  Trade  report 
on  rival  schemes,  189  ;  hot 
fight  in  Parliament,  190;  rival 
Dock  Bills  passed,  191  ;  Acts 
receive  Royal  Assent,  192  ; 
Corporation  subscribe  to 
Portishead  Dock  only,  198  ; 
knock-down  blow  to  Avon- 
mouth  enterprise,  200  ;  help 
from  London,  201  ;  collapse 
of  dock  wall,  202  ;  Rev. 
H.  D.  Rawnsley's  sonnet, 
202  ;  dock  opened  (Feb. 
24th,  1877),  202-04  ;  ss- 
Evelyn  takes  in  first  cargo, 
203—04  ;  capital  outlay, 
207  ;  directors  removed 
from  Corporation  Docks 
Committee,  218  ;  Mr.  F.  B. 
C-irdlestone's  report  on  com- 
petition with  City  Docks, 
222-24  J  purchase  of  dock 
recommended  by  Docks 
Committee,  224  ;  increased 
competition,  225  ;  Corpora- 
tion's "  Retaliation  "  Act, 
242  ;  proposed  amalgama- 
tion with  City  Docks  (Har- 
bour Trust,  and  Port  and 
Docks  Commission),  242- 
47  ;  schemes  rejected  by 
Parliament,  247  ;  a  working 
agreement,  251  ;  W.  Clark 
Russell's  advice,  254  ;  trade 
at  Avonmouth,  255  ;  second 


Docks  (continued) — 

Port  and  Docks  Commis- 
sion Bill,  256-57  ;  Corpora- 
tion Bill  to  purchase  Avon- 
mouth  Dock,  258  ;  Purchase 
Act  passed  (August  i4th, 
1884),  261  ;  transfer  to 
Corporation,  262  ;  men  who 
helped,  264-65  ;  provisions 
of  Act,  266-67  ;  new  works 
proposed  :  another  Act,  268  ; 
pontoon  dock,  274  ;  Bill  for 
new  dock,  275-77  ;  Aid. 
W.  Proctor  Baker's  opposi- 
tion, 280  ;  dramatic  aban- 
donment of  Bill,  and  "  well- 
digested  scheme  "  called  for, 
281  ;  comparison  of  dock 
and  dockisation,  284-85  ; 
Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry's 
report,  288-99  ;  "  well- 
digested  scheme  "  adopted, 
310-11;  Great  Western 
Railway  Co.  refuses  to  co- 
operate, 312  ;  revised  esti- 
mates for  new  dock,  313  ; 
trade  development  at  dock, 
320-21  ;  consulting  engi- 
neers recommend  dock,  326 ; 
Dock  Extension  League 
formed,  328  ;  Chamber  of 
Commerce  support,  328—29  ; 
Act  to  sanction  new  dock, 
330  ;  Sir  John  Aird's  con- 
tract, 330  ;  "  Royal  Ed- 
ward "  Dock  inaugurated 
by  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  (March  5th,  1902), 
330-31  ;  how  dock  was 
built,  332-34  ;  further  capi- 
tal required,  334-37  ;  dock 
opened  by  King  Edward  VII. 
(July  9th,  1908),  337-41  ; 
description  of  dock  341-44  ; 
first  ships  in  the  dock,  412— 
1 3 ;  Atlantic  steamers  at 
Avonmouth,  405-06  ;  West 
India  mail  service,  406 ; 
banana  trade,  406. 
Champion's,  25,  32. 
City- 
Primitive  accommodation,  2  ; 
Aldworth's,  14-15  ;  wet 
docks  proposed  (1758),  22- 
23  ;  John  Smeaton's 
scheme,  24-25  ;  Wm.  Cham- 
pion's, 25  ;  W.  C.  Mylne's, 
25  ;  Great  Dock,  25  ;  Joseph 
Xickalls's  scheme,  26—27  '• 
Merchant  Venturers'  resolu- 
tions, 28-29  .'  Corporation 
takes  action  on  Smeaton- 
Jessop  plan,  29-30  ;  Mud 
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Docks  (continued) — 

Dock,  31  ;  Champion's 
Docks,  32  ;  Wm.  Jessop's 
plan  adopted,  35  ;  scheme 
amended,  36-37  ;  opposi- 
tion of  shipowners,  37,  38- 
39  ;  preamble  of  Act  (1803), 
39-41  ;  first  sod  of  New  Cut 
turned,  46  ;  total  cost  of 
works,  49  ;  how  Floating 
Harbour  was  made,  50-52  ; 
•celebration  on  completion, 
53  ;  first  steamship  in  har- 
bour, 57  ;  improvements 
proposed,  70-72  ;  Dock 
Company's  refusal,  73-74  ; 
Company  propose  to  sell  un- 
dertaking, 74  ;  I.  K.  Bru- 
nei's improvement  scheme 
(1839),  75  ;  Sir  J.  McNeill's 
.schemes,  75—76  ;  Brunei's 
Lock,  79  ;  Mayor  proposes 
Corporation  shall  purchase 
docks  (1845),  80  ;  transfer 
scheme,  85-92  ;  first  Cor- 
poration Docks  Committee, 
92  ;  first  dock  rate,  93  ; 
Free  Port  Day  (Nov.  i3th, 
1848),  94-95  ;  reduction  of 
dues,  effect  on  trade,  100  ; 
dues  increased,  105  ;  outlay 
on  new  works,  105  ;  need 
for  better  accommodation, 
106  ;  J.  M.  Rendel's  scheme, 
106-07  ;  King  Road  Har- 
bour Docks  and  Railway 
Bill,  107  ;  proposals  by 
"  Bristoliensis  "  (C.  F. 
Thomas),  108  ;  Mr.  Croome's 
Pill  scheme,  108  ;  proposed 
accommodation  for  ss.  Great 
Eastern,  no;  Geo.  Thorn- 
ton's plans,  110-27;  conj- 
mittee  of  citizens  to  promote 
port  development,  121  ; 
Corporation  declines  to  co- 
operate, 123  ;  dockisation 
of  Avon  suggested,  111  ; 
Wm.  Parkes's  plan,  127-28  ; 
Thos.  Howard's  dockisation 
plan  (1859),  129-35  J  J-  D. 
Green's  scheme,  136-37  ; 
the  Hawkshaw-Page  report, 
139—46  ;  Town  Council  de- 
bates, 148-52  ;  T.  Howard's 
river  and  dock  improvement 
scheme,  152-53  ;  Dock  Bill 
of  1863,  J54~57  ;  con- 
demned by  citizens  and 
rejected  by  Parliament,  157  ; 
a  new  scheme  (1865)  carried 
out,  159—61  ;  tonnage  and 
finance  (1873-82),  162-63  ; 


Docks  (continued)  — 

personal  bitterness  over 
dock  questions,  179-80 ; 
finances,  200  ;  Avonmouth 
Dock  opened,  203  ;  Portis- 
head  Dock  opened,  206  ; 
dockisation  scheme  revived, 
212  ;  effect  of  Avonmouth 
competition,  214;  dockisa- 
tion committee  appointed, 
215  ;  docks  committeemen 
on  rival  dock  boards,  217- 
18  ;  T.  Howard's  revised 
report  on  dockisation  (1879), 
218-21  ;*  Docks  committee 
recommend  purchase  of 
Avonmouth  Dock,  224  ; 
efforts  to  meet  competition 
of  river-mouth  docks,  225- 
30 ;  liability  on  Corpora- 
tion's Portishead  invest- 
ment transferred  to  Borough 
Fund,  226  ;  "  Retaliation  " 
Bill  to  meet  competi- 
tion promoted,  228-29  '• 
Dockisation  Committee  ap- 
pointed, 230  ;  reports  of 
Committee  (1882-83).  230- 
37  ;  Committee  to  arrange 
purchase  of  Avonmouth 
Dock,  230  ;  policy  of  retalia- 
tion, 237  ;  negotiations  as 
to  purchase  and  rates,  238- 
39  ;  Dock  Trust  advocated, 
239  ;  judgment  against  Cor- 
poration re  grain  dues,  240  ; 
"  Retaliation  "  Bill  in  Par- 
liament, 240—42  ;  estimates 
of  loss  of  Bristol  trade,  241  ; 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
Bill,  242-47  ;  Port  and 
Docks  Commission  Bill, 
242-47  ;  "  Battle  of  the 
Docks  "  ended,  250  ;  the 
losses,  251-52  ;  last  of  the 
Dock  Company,  252-53  ;  W. 
Clark  Russell's  advice,  254  ; 
purchase  of  Green's  and 
Albert  Docks,  255  ;  second 
Port  and  Docks  Commission 
Bill,  256  ;  price  for  Avon- 
mouth  and  Portishead  un- 
dertakings named,  256  ; 
gridiron  at  Cumberland 
Basin,  256  ;  second  Port 
and  Docks'  Commission  Bill 
withdrawn,  257  ;  Mayor 
(Mr.  J.  D.  Weston)  proposes 
Bill  to  purchase  Avonmouth 
and  Portishead  Docks,  257  ; 
Purchase  Committee  ap- 
pointed, 258  ;  Mayor  on  the 
terms  of  purchase,  258-59  ; 
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Docks  (continued) — 

difficulties  over  rates,  259- 
60 ;  C.N.Warton's  opposition 
in  House  of  Commons,  261  ; 
Act  (1884)  obtained,  261  ; 
Mayor  entertained  to  ban- 
quet, 264  ;  provisions  of  Act 
266-68  ;  new  works  and 
another  Act  (1886),  268  ; 
possibility  of  export  coal 
trade,  273-74  :  Bill  (1890) 
to  extend  Harbour  Railway, 
273-74;  fate  of  Bill  (1893) 
for  new  dock  at  Avonmouth, 
275-81  ;  "  Black  Tuesday," 
282  ;  members  of  Docks 
Committee  tender  resigna- 
tions, 282  ;  Harbour  Exten- 
sion Railway  scheme  re- 
vised, 277  ;  St.  Augustine 
improvements,  278  ;  poll- 
tax  on  marine  excursionists, 
285-87  ;  Harbour  Railway 
extension  scheme  revived 
and  dropped  (1895),  287- 
88  ;  J.  Wolfe  Barry's 
report,  288-99  :  Act  for 
Harbour  Railway  extension 
scheme  (1897),  302  ;  works 
during  nine  years,  307  ; 
the  "  well-digested  scheme  " 
at  last,  307-09  ;  rates  in  aid 
of  docks  (1895  and  1908), 
310;  improvements,  344- 
45  ;  efforts  to  attract  trade, 
401. 

Great  Dock  (see  Merchants'). 

Green's,  255  ;  Grove,  31  ; 
Hillhouse's,  400 ;  Mer- 
chants' (Great),  25,  26,  49  ; 
Mud,  31,  345. 

Portishead — 

I.   K.  Brunei's  proposed  pier, 
75  ;     Sir   J.   McNeill's   pier, 
75-76  ;      "  Bristoliensis's  " 
(C.  F.  Thomas)   dock  plan, 

108  ;  W.  R.  Neale's  scheme, 

109  ;     Portishead   Pier   and 
Railway    Co.'s    Dock    Bill, 
186-91  ;   hot  fight  in  Parlia- 
ment,   190-91  ;     Bill    sanc- 
tioned    (1871),     192  ;      Cor- 
poration subscribes  ^100,000 
capital,     198  ;     Corporation 
directors,  contract  for  works 
let,     204 ;      accident,     204  ; 
fall     of     west     wall,     205  ; 
opening  of  dock  (June  28th, 
1879),      206 ;      cost,      207  ; 
directors     on     Corporation 
Docks  Committee,   217-18  ; 
competition  with  City  Docks 
.^6-30  ;     Corporation's    in- 


Docks  (continued) — 

vestment  transferred  to 
Borough  Fund,  226  ;  at- 
tempts to  modify  competi- 
tion, 238-39  ;  Corpora- 
tion's "  Retaliation  ''  Act, 
242  ;  end  of  hostilities,  250  ; 
proposed  amalgamation, 
242-47,  256-57  ;  purchase 
price  named,  256  ;  Corpora- 
tion decide  to  purchase, 
258  ;  directors  and  rates, 
259-60 ;  dock  transferred 
to  Corporation  (Sept.,  1884),. 
262  ;  dock  a  blunder,  263  ; 
provisions  of  Purchase  Act, 
266-67  ;  Ocean  Mail  Pier 
Co.'s  scheme,  278-79  ;  J. 
Wolfe  Barry's  port  exten- 
sion scheme,  292-93  ;  his 
preference  of  Portishead  to 
Avonmouth  for  Atlantic 
liners,  298  ;  schemes  to 
accommodate  mail  steamers, 
315-16;  timber  wharf,  345. 
Royal  Edward,  108  (see  Avon- 
mouth  Docks). 
Sea  Mills,  18-20  ;  Wapping, 
68,  76,  103,  104,  212,  345, 
400. 
Docks  accommodation  (1909),. 

347  ;    capital  invested,  347. 
Docks  Committee,  First,  92. 
Docks  and  Harbour  Bill,  242-47. 
Docks  offices,  271-72. 
Dredger,  "  B.D.  No.  i,"  268-69. 
Drew,  Capt.  J.  (Haven  Master), 

126,  127,  191. 
Drinkwater,  J.  E.,  64. 
Dues — On  merchandise  (1606), 
13-14;  anchorage,  cannage 
and  plankage,  1 5  ;  leases  of  to 
Merchant  Venturers,  16-17, 
*24;  wharfage  doubled  (1645), 
17  ;  protests  against  Dock 
Co.'s  dues,  58-61  ;  dues  re- 
duced by  Corporation's  Act 
(1825),  61  ;  reductions  by 
Dock  Co.,  65  ;  town  export 
dues  abolished,  65  ;  reductions 
after  transfer  of  docks  to 
Corporation,  93  ;  effect  on 
trade,  100 ;  dues  increased, 
105  ;  Merchant  Venturers  and 
wharf  dues,  1 36  ;  values  of 
Town  and  Mayor's  dues  (1860), 
1 50  ;  Merchant  Venturers  sur- 
render Wharfage  dues,  152; 
action  against  Corporation  re 
grain  dues,  239-40 ;  contro- 
versy re  City  dues,  269-70, 
300  ;  Coastwise  dues,  271  ; 
export  dues  re-imposed,  337. 
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Dufferin  and  Ava,  Marquis  of, 
306. 

Dumball  Island,  no;  proposed 
pier  at,  119;  bought  by 
Corporation,  139  ;  transferred 
by  tidal  force,  166-67  ; 
various  spellings  of  name,  167  ; 
included  in  City  boundaries, 
167  ;  proposed  dock  at,  168. 

Durnford,  Lieut.,  R.N.,  216,  217. 

Dutch  ships,  Trouble  with,  393. 

Eberle,  J.  F.,  272-73,  282,  353. 
Edward       VII       opens       Royal 

Edward  Dock,  337-41. 
Edwards,    Aid.    Sir  G.  W.,    203, 

215,   226,   248,   282,   353,   379. 
lid  wards,  John,  401. 
Elder,    Dempster    &    Co.,     301, 

303,  405,  406. 
Elders  &  Fyffes,  406. 
Electricity,  Proposal  to  generate 

by  Avon's  tide,  224-25. 
Eliot,  Hugh,  8. 
Elliot,  Dr.  Gilbert,  185. 
Emlyn,  Viscount,  311. 
English    Channel,    Bristol    ships 

to   suppress    Spanish   ravages 

in  (1595)-  13,  394- 
Evans,  John,  213,  228. 
Evans,     John,    A     Chronological 

Outline     of     the     History     of 

Bristol  quoted,  3. 

Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal 
quoted,  19,  31,  46,  53,  350. 

Eerries,  363  ;  Guinea  Street, 
345  ;  Bathavon,  363  ;  Rown- 
ham,  363  ;  St.  Anne's,  363-64. 

Financial  panic  of  1866,  183-84. 

Fiennes,  N.,  91, 

Finzel  &  Sons,   192,  n.  215. 

Firefly  Rock.  292,  293,  322. 

Flynn,  Main  &  Montgomery,  405. 

Ford,  Aid.  James,  170,  175,  178, 
182,  183,  190,  191,  192,  198, 
206,  207,  229,  248,  249,  250, 
264,  366,  370. 

Fox,  Chas.  &  Son,  212. 

Fox,  F.,  355. 

Fox,  Aid.  F.  F.,  214,  250,  260, 
264. 

France,  Trade  with,  389  ; 
trouble  with  French  ships,  13, 

393-94,  395- 

Franklyn,  G.  W.,  359. 

Free  Port  first  suggested,  74  ; 
Free  Port  Association  founded, 
80  ;  constitution  of,  8 1  ; 
statement  of  dues  by,  82-83  ; 
account  of  depreciated  pro- 
perty, 84-8  5  ;  scheme  to  trans- 
fer docks  to  Corporation,  85- 


93  ;  Free  Port  Day  (Nov.  i3th, 
1848),  94-95  ;  agitation  re 
dues  revived,  96  ;  Associa- 
tion dissolved,  96-98  ;  letters 
of  "A  Burgess  "  and  "  Free 
Port."  99  ;  effects  of  reduced 
dues,  100  ;  letters  of 
"  Cosmo,"  101. 

Fremantle,  T.  F.,  159. 

Fripp,  C.  B.,  364. 

Fripp,  W.,  72. 

Fry,  Aid.  F.  J.,  308. 

Fry,  Lewis,  191,  192. 

Fry,  Richard,  182,  192. 

Fuidge,  R.,    125,   191,   192. 

Fuidge,  W.,   192. 

Garnbier,  E.  J.,  64. 

Gardner,  C.  E.  L.,  331. 

Gascony,    13. 

Gazette,  Bristol,  quoted,  148, 
149. 

George,  J.,  74. 

Gibbs,  G.,  364. 

Girdlestone,  F.  B.  (Docks 
Manager),  221,  222,  223,  241, 
246,  262,  267,  346,  409,  410. 

Girdlestone,  J.  W.  (Docks  En- 
gineer), 253,  262,  354. 

Glasgow     and     tobacco     trade, 

398-99- 

Gloucester  Journal  quoted,  18. 
Gloucestershire,  Rudder's  History 

of,  quoted,  19. 
Goodeve,  H.  H.,  165,  173. 
Gordon,  J.  A.,  139. 
Great  Tower,  20. 
Great  Western  Cotton  Co.,  264, 

401. 
Great   Western    Steamship   Co., 

67,  69-73,  76,  78. 
Great  Western  Steamship  Line, 

403-04. 

Green  Bank  (or  Island),  20. 
Green,    Capt.    S    (Dockmaster) , 

126,   191. 

Green,  F.  W.,   165. 
Green's,  J.  D.,  dock  plan,  136-37. 
Guardians,  Board  of,  188. 
Guinea,  Trade  with,  400. 
Guppy,  T.  R.,  67,  73,  364. 
Gutch,       J.       M.       (letters      of 

"  Cosmo  "),   101. 

Hall,  Geo.  Webb,  46. 
Hall,  Samuel  Carter,  58. 
Harbour,      Floating      (see     City 

Docks). 

Hard  wick,  Jas.,  18. 
Hare,   Charles  Bowles,   251. 
Hare,  C.  Felce,  228,  254. 
Hare,  Mrs.  Sholto  V.,    165,  371. 
Harford,  H.  C.,  74. 
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Harford,  John,  364. 

Harford,  Joseph,  385. 

Harley,  Aid.  E.,  73,  87. 

Harvey,  Alfred  (Assistant  Docks 
Manager),  409. 

Hathway,  Aid.  W.,  198. 

Hawkshaw,  John  (and  Page), 
Report  on  port  improvements 
(1860),  139-46;  supports  ex- 
tension at  Avonmouth,  191. 

Hellicar,  V.,  73. 

Herapath,  W.,  138,  148. 

Hill,  Charles,    135-36. 

Hill,  Charles  &  Sons,  287,  329, 
400,  404,  405. 

Hill,  Col.  E.  S.,  265. 

Hobbs,  John,   18. 

Hobbs's  Yard,  17. 

Hooke,  Humphrey,  395. 

Hooper,  J.  C.,  139. 

Horse  Shoe  Point,  129,  152,  345. 

Hosken,  James  (Capt.  of  Great 
Western),  172. 

Hotwell  House,    160-61. 

Hotwells,  Road  from  Rownham 
Passage  to,  15. 

Howard,  Admiral  Lord  Thomas, 

393- 

Howard,  Thomas  (Docks  En- 
gineer)— On  dockisation  of 
Avon,  in  ;  his  scheme  (1859), 
128-35  I  plan  f°r  Port  im~ 
provement  (1862),  152,  166, 
167,  216;  revised  dockisation 
scheme  (1879),  218-20,  221, 
225,  253. 

Howell,  J.,  74. 

Humphries,      Sidney,       328-29, 

377- 

Hurle,  J.,  74. 

Hurtzig,  A.  C.,  318,  326,  328. 
Hutton,  Stanley,  Bristol  and  its 

Famous  Associations,  quoted, 

396,   398. 
Hyde,  J.  M.,  &  Co.,  402. 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co.,  399. 
Indies,    West,    Trade    with,    8, 

387,    388-89,    400,    401,   406- 

07. 
Inskip,    James,    229,    246,    247, 

248,   253,   264,   265,   282,   307, 

308,  310,  314,  325. 
Ireland,     Trade     with,     i,     10 ; 

(mails)   62,   64,   401. 

Jacques,  W.  S.,  364. 
James,  H.  R.,  &  Co.,  413. 
James,  Thos.,  392. 
James,  Capt.  Thos.,  9. 
James  &  Pierce,   192. 
Jefferys,  H.,  74. 
Jenkins,  F.  A.,  247. 


Jessop,  Wm.  (Engineer  for  Float- 
ing Harbour),  26,  27,  28,  29, 
30,  35.  36,  37,  46. 

Jones,  Sir  A.  L.,  316,  406. 

Jones,  G.,  364. 

Jones,  J.  Averay,  98,   183. 

Jose,  Aid.  W.  W.,  282. 

Kempster,  J.  M.,   182. 

Kennard,  H.,   165. 

King,  R.  J.  Poole  (first  Chairman 

Corporation  Docks  Committee) 

72,  80,  93,  122,  150. 
Kingroad  Pier  Bills,  125  ;    ships 

detained    in    Kingroad,    204 ; 

effect  of  dockisation  of  Avon 

on   Kingroad  anchorage,    140, 

218,  323. 
Kington,  T.,  73. 
Krauss,  A.,  Jun.,  356. 
Krauss,  Auguste,  356. 

Lamplighter's  Hotel,  63. 
Lane,  Dr.  John,  18. 
Lane,  W.,  245,  247,  258. 
Langfield,  A.  A.  Levy,  310. 
Lardner,  Dr.  D.,  69. 
Latimer,  John,  Annals  of  Bristol, 

quoted,     22-23,     34.     166-67, 

35 i,  394,  396;    History  of  the 

Society  of  Merchant  Venturers, 

12,  16-17,  28.  29,  34. 
Lean,  J.,  364. 
Lee,  Arthur,  328,  410,  411. 
Lennard,  T.  J.,  377. 
Lindrea,  T.  T.,  328. 
Littler,  R.  D.  M.,  Q.C.,  241,  246, 

247. 
Liverpool,    24  ;      dues    at,     59  ; 

Cunarders    started,    77,    270  ; 

slave  trade,  384. 
London  takes  Bristol  trade,  13  ; 

dues  in,  59  ;    slave  trade,  384. 
Lord  Mayor's  Chapel,   392. 
Low,  C.  H.,  214,  268,  279,280,282. 
Lundy  Island,  272. 
Lunell,  G.,  73. 
Lysaght,  J.,  374. 
Lysaght,  John,  Ltd.,  412. 

Maclver,  Sir  L.,  377. 
Mackay,  T.  M.,  173. 
Macliver,  P.  S.,  203,  247. 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  236-37, 

30i.   323- 

Mardon,  J.,  376,  377. 

Mardon,  H.,  282. 

Marine  Excursionists'  Protection 
Association,  286. 

Mariners,  Bristol  Guild  of,  389. 

Markets — Corn  on  quay  de- 
molished, 17  ;  fish  removed 
from  Quay,  26. 
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Marten,  H.  J.,  230. 

Mardyke,  Dam  proposed  near, 
27  ;  wharf,  135-36. 

Maule  &  Sons,  137-38. 

May,  G.,  1 19. 

Mayor.  Ancient  custom  at  death 
of,  41. 

Maze,  P.,  364. 

McClean,  J.  R.  (Joint  Engineer, 
Portishead  Dock),  186-87,  191. 

McCurrich,  J.  M.  (Docks  En- 
gineer), describes  making  of 
Floating  Harbour,  50-52  ; 
Avonmouth  Dock  plans,  276, 
284  ;  works  carried  out  by, 
307  ;  dockisation  plans,  318, 

325- 

McNeill,  Sir  J.,  75,  76. 

Melksham,  inhabitants  offend 
Bristol  Corporation,  18. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Almshouse, 
390. 

Merchant  Venturers,  Society 
of — Trade  ordinances,  1 1  ; 
Society's  Magna  Charta  (1552), 
12  ;  leases  of  City  dues,  16, 
17,  24  ;  plans  for  Floating 
Harbour,  26-29  ;  co-operation 
of  Corporation  with,  30  ;  pro- 
posed pier  at  Shirehampton, 
63  ;  improves  Avon,  66  ; 
joint  report  on  reform  of 
Dock  Co.,  69-73  •'  co-operates 
in  port  development  (1858), 
1 10  ;  surrenders  wharfage 
cfties,  152  ;  subscribes  to  Port 
and  Channel  Dock,  184,  269  ; 
subscribes  to  Portishead  Pier 
and  Rail  way,  1 86,  383  ;  History 
of  the  (see  Latimer). 

Mercury,  Bristol,  99  ;  quoted, 
199. 

Miles,  J.  W.,  157,  184,  185. 

Miles,  P.  W.  S.  (Chairman  Port 
and  Channel  Dock  Co.),  90,  99, 
120,  165,  172,  173,  177,  184, 
185,  203,  371,  388,  389. 

Miles,  Wm.,  26,  385. 

Milford,  301. 

Mills,  H.  J.,  189. 

Monmouth  Rebellion,  31. 

Morgan,  W.,  147. 

Morley,  Samuel,  184,  185. 

Mylne,  W.  C.,  62,  63,  64. 

Naish,  H.,  188. 

Nash,  Charles,  120,  122,  138, 
158,  184,  185,  189,  203;  207, 
242,  245,  250,  258,  264. 

Neale,  W.  R.,  109. 

Neck  Verse,  395. 

Newfoundland,  Trade  with,  401. 

Nickalls,  J.,  26,  27,  28. 


North  Channel  (Avon),  167,  169, 
North-West  Passage,  396. 

Ocean  Dock  Association,   193. 
Ocean  Mail  Pier  Co.,  278-79. 
Omnibus  Bill,  261. 
Overend    and    Gurney's    Bank 
183. 

Page,  Thos.  (and  Hawkshaw), 
Report  on  port  improvement 
(1860),  139-46;  his  sugges- 
tions, 145-46. 

Palmer,  H.  A.,  173. 

Parkes,  W.,  127,  128. 

Parsons,  E.,  325. 

Parsons,  Capt.  E.  T.  (Haven 
Master),  221. 

Patterson,  Wm.,  68,  104,  400. 

Payne,  C.,  74. 

Pearson,  Geo.,  300,  310. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  388,  389. 

Perry,  B.,  314. 

Perry,   J.,   198,   199. 

Pethick,  W.,  199,  220,  227,  237, 
241,  248. 

Peto,  Sir  S.  Morton,  159,  183. 

Pheasant  Quarry  Point  reduced, 
1 60. 

Pierce  (James  and),  192. 

Pill,  Proposed  docks  at,  108. 

Pilotage — Steam  cutter  service 
proposed,  336  ;  rates  reduced, 
336. 

Pirates,   394-95. 

Plate,  Church,  sold  to  Corpora- 
tion, 12,  391. 

Poole  James,  156,  169,  189,  199. 

Pope,  Alexander,   21,   350. 

Port,  Extent  of,  229. 

Portishead  Dock  (see  Docks). 

Port  Development  Association, 
327- 

Port  and  Docks  Commission 
Bills,  242-47  ;  promoters  of 
first  Bill,  247  ;  second  Bill, 
256-57- 

Portugal,    13. 

Powder  House,  138. 

Powell,  T.,   182. 

Preston  Municipal  Docks,  236- 
37,  301. 

Prichard,  C.  J.  C.,  214. 

Privateers,   10,  13,  395-97. 

Protheroe,  J.,  96. 

Pryce,  Geo.,  351.  - 

Quarries  on  Downs,  161-62. 

Quay,  The — Making  of  (1247), 
2-6  ;  repaired  by  tombstone] 
10  ;  extension,  15  ;  new  quays 
(1725),  20-21  ;  Pope's  descrip- 
tion of  key,  21  ;  quays  at  the 
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•Quay,  The  (continued)  — 

Grove     and     St.     Augustine's 
•   Back,  24  ;   quay  widened,  26  ; 

E.    Shiercliff's    description    of 

(1793).   31-33- 
Warden,  21. 


Railways  —  Bristol  Port  Railway 
and  Pier  Co.,  164-65  ;  Port 
Extension,  179  ;  Bristol  Rail- 
way (central  station),  179  ; 
Bristol  and  Clifton,  365-66  ; 
Central  Railway  and  Ter- 
minus, 366-67  ;  Bristol  Rail- 
ways Junction  Co.,  367  ; 
Clifton  Extension,  368-69  ; 
Portishead,  369-70  ;  Bristol 
and  North  Somerset,  370-71  ; 
Port  Extension  Railway 
schemes,  371-72  ;  Dock 
Tramway,  372  ;  Bristol  and 
London  and  South-Western 
Junction,  372-75  ;  Bristol, 
London  and  Southern  Coun- 
ties, 375-78  ;  Port  Railway 
and  Pier  Co.'s  City  Dock 
•scheme,  378-79  ;  proposed 
extension  from  Montpelier, 
379  ;  proposed  extension  from 
Hotwells,  379. 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  173,  365. 
Great  Western,  187,  190,  246, 
258,  259,  260,  274,  277,  279, 
280,  287,  311,  312,  313,  314, 
3iS.  329.  360;  local  pro- 
moters, 364,  365  ;  steamship 
competition,  n.  365,  374,  377  ; 
extension  to  Canons'  Marsh, 
379  ;  Avonmouth  to  Filton,38o. 
Harbour  Junction,  253,  370  ; 
extension  of,  273,  277,  281, 
287-88,  300-02. 
London  and  South-Western, 
366,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377. 
Midland,  173,  187,  190,  246, 
260,  280,  311,  329,  365,  375  ; 
Canon's  Marsh  plan,  379. 
South  Wales'  Union,  173. 

Railway  rates,  313. 

Randall,  Archdeacon,  203. 

Rate  (dock)  on  houses,  38  ; 
proposed  abolition  of,  149-51  ; 
necessity  for,  246  ;  abolished, 

309- 
Ratepayers,     Non-political     As- 

sociation of,  336. 
Rawlinson,  R.,  230. 
Rawnsley,  Canon,  202. 
Red  Cliff  House,  Weir  proposed 

at,  27. 

Refuge,  Harbour  of,  272. 
Rendel,    J.    M.,    Port   improve- 

ment scheme,    106-07,   359. 


Rendel-Thornton  port  improve- 
ment scheme,  125. 

Reynolds, J.,  59. 

Ricart's  Kalendar  quoted,  2. 

Richardson,  Charles,  214. 

Ricketts,  F.,  364. 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  396. 

Riots — Opening  of  Floating  Har- 
bour, 53  ;  firing  at  M.  Whit- 
will,  58  ;  reform  riots  (1831), 
63  ;  Bristol  Bridge,  351. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  9,  396. 

Robinson,  Edward,  377. 

Robinson,  Elisha  S.,  148,  198, 
245,  252. 

Robinson,  Aid.  R.,  105,  178,  182. 

Rogers,  Woodes,  9,  271. 

Rose,  J.,  351. 

Rose,  W.  A.,  165. 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  397. 

Round  Point  cut  back,  66,  160, 
162. 

Rownham  Passage  (road  to 
Hotwells),  15  ;  ferry,  36,  363  ; 
meads,  36. 

Royal  African  Co.,  383. 

Royal  Edward  Dock,  6  (see 
Avonmouth  Docks) . 

Russell,  W.  Clark,  254. 

St.  Augustine-the-Less,  268,  355. 
St.  Augustine's  Parade  widened, 

355- 

St.  George's  Wharf,  289,  290, 
294. 

St.  Stephen's  Improvement 
Trustees,  26. 

Salmon,  J.,  73. 

Saxon  Chronicle  quoted,   i. 

Say  and  Sele,  Lord,  91. 

Scoones,  J.,  247. 

Selkirk,  Alexander,  9. 

Seven  Stars  Inn,  386. 

Severn  Tunnel,  233,  380. 

Sewage  in  harbour,  38,  62  ;  in 
Avon,  134,  313. 

Seyer's  Memoirs  of  Bristol 
quoted,  3-6. 

Seymour,  H.  D.,   165. 

Sharpness  Dock,   250. 

Shaw,  J.  G.,   122,   138,   148. 

Ships — Matthew,  8,  304-05  ; 
Henrietta  Maria,  9  ;  Duke  and 
Duchess,  9  ;  Angel  Gabriel,  9, 
395  ;  Bristol,  Adventure,  and 
St.  Andrew,  19  ;  provisions 
against  fire,  25  ;  first  steamer 
in  Floating  Harbour  (Char- 
lotte, 1815),  57-58  ;  Fury  (first 
steam  tug)  in  port  (1836),  58  ; 
Savannah,  67  ;  Royal  William, 
67  ;  Great  Western,  68,  69,  77, 
78  ;  Sirius,  68  ;  Great  Britain, 
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Ships  (continued) — 

76-78  ;  Demerara,  104  105, 
1 06 ;  Severn,  104  ;  Royal 
Chartey,  104  ;  Dasher,  104 
Earnest,  104  ;  Escort,  104 
Hardy,  104  ;  Havoc,  104 
Highlander,  104  ;  Grea/  East- 
ern (Leviathan),  106,  109,  in, 
117;  Persia,  117;  La  Plata, 
117;  /ww0  enters  Avonmouth 
Dock,  203  ;  Evelyn  (first  cargo 
for  Avonmouth  Dock),  203— 
04  ;  Lyn  enters  Portishead 
Dock,  206  ;  Magdeburg  (first 
cargo  for  Portishead  Dock), 
206  ;  new  service  to  Montreal, 
268  ;  Montrose,  303  ;  Pioneer 
competes  with  Great  Western 
Railway,  365  ;  ships  for  Ar- 
mada, 392  ;  Tartar,  397  ; 
war  ships  built  in  Bristol, 
399  ;  Arethusa,  400  ;  Royal 
Sovereign,  400  ;  Great  Western 
Steamship  Co.'s  ships,  403-04  ; 
City  Line  ships,  405  ;  Canadian 
ships,  405  -  06  ;  Imperial 
Direct  West  India  Mail  boats, 
406-07  ;  Bristol  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.'s  boats,  Juno  and 
Argo,  409  (see  Wrecks). 

Shipbuilding,  399,  400. 

Shirehampton,  Proposed  mail 
steamer  pier,  63. 

Sibly,  T.  D.,  353. 

Simons  &  Co.,  268. 

Slave  trade,  381-87  ;  committee 
to  defend,  385  ;  compensa- 
tion to  local  firms,  387. 

Smeaton,  John,  Dock  plans,  24- 
25  ;  condemns  Nickalls'  and 
Jessop's  plans,  27  ;  Smeaton- 
Jessop  scheme,  30. 

"  Smith,  A  disciple  of  Adam," 
pamphlet  against  Corporation 
Dock  Dues  Bill  (1825),  quoted, 
60-6 1. 

Smith,  W.,  203,  221,  224-25. 

Smuggling,  392. 

Smyth,   Sir  J.   H.  Greville,    192. 

Somerset,  contribution  to  cost  of 
protecting  shipping,  13,  394. 

Southwell,  Edward,   18. 

Spain,  Trade  with,  13,  389  ; 
trouble  with  ships,  13,  394,395. 

Spark,  W.,  230. 

Speed,  T.,   383. 

Spicer's  Hall,   12. 

Spring,  Hotwell,   160-61. 

Squire,  W.  W.  (Docks  Engineer), 
318  ;  describes  Royal  Edward 
Dock,  341-44,  346. 

Standard,  Bristol  (1839),  quoted, 
71-72. 


Stephens,  R.  C.,  247. 

Stevens,  Aid.  Thomas's  Alms- 
house,  1 1 6. 

Stevenson,  D.,  192. 

Stileman,  F.  C.  (Joint  Engineer, 
Portishead  Dock),  186. 

Stothert  and  Marten,  400. 

Sugar  trade,  9,  387-89. 

Swaish,  J.,  286. 

Symons,  G.  J.,  230. 

Tagart,   Francis,    185. 

Taylor,     E.     J.     (Town     Clerk), 

334-35- 

Taylor,  T.  D.,  203. 

Taylor,  T.  T.,  173. 

Tea  and  Coffee  House  Point 
reduced,  160,  161. 

Telegraph,  Daily,  quoted.  254. 

Telford,  T.,  358. 

Terrell,  F.,   182,    199. 

Terrell,  W.,  124,  125. 

Thackeray, W.  M.,  TheVirginians 
quoted,  397-98. 

Thomas,   Christopher   J.,    173. 
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